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The attack on Russit: removed the immediate 
danger of invasion and relegated to the background the 
question of possible active assistance to the invaders, 
From this point onwards - within the framework of the 
newly established order of the reorganised machinery - 

4 new motif became increasingly insistent. By good 
fortune and good work B Division had at last come to 
grips with its particular enemy, the German Secret 
Service or "Abwehr"; and in place of the almost complete 
ignorance cr the whole subject which had been the 
dominating fact of the position in 1939 and 1940 it be- 
gan to take the measure - uncertainly at first - of its 
opponents, the agents of the "Abwehr” and the organi- 
sation behind them This improvement in knowledge - and 
consequently in confidence - arose from the capture of 
agents parachuted or landed in the British Isles, from 
the extraction of information from them by interrogation, 
or by using them as double-agents and above all by the 
comprehensive knowledge of the organisation under the 
Oberkomnando der Wehrmacht secured by an intensive, 
skilful and scholarly study of their secret wireless 
Communications. The most effective part of this study 
was done by R.S.5., GC. & C.5. and by a committee 
consisting of representatives of those bodies and of the 
Security Service and Section V of 5.1.5. under the 
chairmanship of Mr. White, 


As the Security Service by these various means 
developed its power to combat the enemy Secret Services 
(including the Abwehr and the SD - which latter became 


increasingly important ) a fresh cause of discord was 
introduced, It arose from the claim of the head of 
Section V to be responsible for the security of 1530S (the 
intercepted wireless material) and for controlling its 
use; and at the same time to have the right to limit the 
functions or the freedom of action of the Security Service 
in various ways and especially by confining them to action 
and to the recording of intelligence within the three- 
mile limit of the United Kingdom and other British 
countries, This attitude gave rise to a long drawn-out 
controversy which was also marked by the failure of 

5.1.5. - in the Security Service view - to maintain 
adequate records for the purposes of the collation of 
information as a basis for counter-espionage action outside 
the three-mile limit, with consequent reactions within it. 


This controversy was unresolved throughout 
the war and at the close of the SHAEF period was the 
subject of an independent enquiry. In the meanwhile, 
the centre of interest shifted after D Day from the 
British Isles to the Continent where the backbone of the 
counter-intelligence staff of SHAZF was formed by the 
deputation of some eighty Security Service officers under 
Mr, White who was appointed to be a temporary Brigadier 
on the staff of SHAZF for the purpose, On the Continent, 
as in the British Isles and on the high seas, the efforts 
of the Abwehr and SD were successfully combated by the 
Security Service in the whole field covered by its 
responsibilities for counter-espionage, counter-sabotage 
and aeception, 


PART 1. 
THE GERMAN SECRET SERVICES UNDER THE NAZIS 
1941-1945 


(i) ‘The German attack on Russia 


The German attack on Russia which completely 
altered the military situation also had important in- 
direct effects on the working of the Security Service, 
It removed the immediate apprehension of an attempted 
invasion of the British Isles and therefore reduced the 
urgency of the question of the organisation of a "Fifth 
Column” by the Abwehr and other parts of the Nazi 
machine. As the months went on and it became apparent 
that the German army would not have the success in over- 
running Russia which it had expected, the dangers of 
invasion receded further into the background. The 
problems which presented themselves thus became gradually 
simplified and it was possible to concentrate, with more 
freedom from distraction, on developing a knowledge of 
the German organisations directing espionage and 
sabotage. The increase in this concrete knowledge also 
helped to diminish the need for the indefinite search 
for the "Fifth Column". The invasion of Russia further 
affected the work of the Security Service in that there 
was no longer any reason to apprehend collusion between 
the German Secret Service on the one hand and the 
Russians or the Communists of various nationalities on 
the other. All these factors combined to produce 
favourable psychological reactions. 


(ii) Abwehr agents sent to British territory 
1941-1945. 


In the period from July 1941 to September 
1941 German agents continued to arrive in this country. 
(Vide Part 2, Pages 20 and 21 of "The German Secret 
Services, August 1942 - Bibliography No. 33). They 
fell under the three categories of those arriving by 
small boats from Norway, long-term agents and seamen, 
but it is a remarkable fact that between September 
1941 and the end of March 1942 no fresh cases of the 
kind came to notice. This period coincides with that 
in which the Germans were preparing for their attack 
on Russia, As mentioned in "The German Secret 
Services, 1944" (vide Bibliography No. 34) the attention 
of the Abwehr had been mainly directed towards Russia, 
the Middle Kast, Africa, Italy and the Americas, and 
when in the second half of 1942 the despatch of agents 
to the British Isles recommenced they were, for the 
most part, of an uninteresting and unimportant type. 
The details are given in "The German Secret Services, 
1944” which deals with the information available tothe 
Security Service up to November 1943, 
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(iii) The reorganisation of the Security 
Service 1941. 


Sir David Petrie adopted Lord Swinton's 
proposals for dividing B Division into three parts to 
be known as B, B and F, but it was not until the 1st 
August that this scheme was finally brought into effect. 
Reorganisation instructions issued on 22nd April, 1941, 
announced the decision of the Lord President to alter 
the title of Director to that of Director-General, 
Consequential changes were that the heads of the three 
existing Divisions A, B and C & D, became Directors, 
while certain B sections were placed under a Deputy~ 
Director & Division and others under a Deputy-Director 
F Division. Further instructions announcing the 
Office reorganisation and renaming and renumbering the 
sections in B, & and F Divisions came into effect on 
lst August 1941. 


The question of the organisation of the 
Registry was also finally settled by the Director- 
General's approval of the scheme which changed the 
system in force since it had grown up in the last war 
(by which sections of the Registry specialised in a 
knowledge of the work of the sections in the various 
Divisions) and substituted a more mechanical one, It was 
simplified in the sense that the whole process was split 
up into a number of acts each of which was performed by 
a member of the staff while the responsibility for carding 
and extracting was placed on sectional officers; and 
after the agreement with Section V officers in April 1941, 
the overall responsibility for carding names abroad was 
allocated to Section V while, subject to certain re- 
servations, the Security Service retained the practice 
of carding only important names of more than local 
importance in foreign countries. 


Special sections in the Registry continued to 
subserve the purposes of the B sections dealing with 
German espionage and of the section dealing with the 
Comuunist jarty of Great Britain, as will be described 
in greater detail below. They provided for fuller 
carding including, in the case of the German Intelligence 
Service and its agents, the carding of names abroad. 


The fact of a decision on these two questions 
which had been the subject of divided opinion inside the 
Office for a long period - since about July 1940 in the 
case of the Registry and since December 1940 in the case 
of B Division - had a good psychological effect on the 
staff as a whole. During the period in which Lord 
Swinton had directly interfered in the internal working 
of the Office, but had delayed for so long in giving 
effect to the ideas which he had adopted, morale was 
inevitably adversely affected; and this was aggravated 
by the consequences of the fire in the Registry and the 
move to Blenheim 
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The Director-General's decision removed the 
organisational question from the arena of discussion 
and the staff settled down to work on the lines prescribed 
for it and on the basis of the new internal division of 
functions. Briefly, there was no important change in 
the functions and working of A Division (Director Lt,-Colonel 
Butler) or C & D Divisions (Director Brigadier Allen). 
B Division (Director Captain Liddell, Assistant Directors 
Mr. White and ajor Frost) remained responsible for the 
investigation of enemy espionage and was relieved of the 
work described as "Aliens Control" which was transferred 
to the newly created % Division (Deputy-Director Mr. 
Turner, Assistant Director Major Younger), and that for 
“Subversive Activities” which was transferred to the new 
F Division (Deputy-Director Mr. Curry, Assistant Directors 
Mr. Hollis and Mr. Aiken-Sneath). In effect the re- 
sponsibilities of & Division were for dealing with cases 
of internment and release of enemy aliens (except the 
Japenese whose cases remained with 3 Division) and for 
liaison with the Allied Governments and for questions 
connected with all Allied and neutral aliens in the United 
Kingdom, he functions of the section dealing with 
Aliens War Service (Lt.-Colonel Ryder) also came under 
the Deputy-Director of § Division. ¥ Division's 
responsibilities covered all the so-called "Left" and 
"Right" subversive movements and included Pacifism 
They were also responsible for all investigation work 
connected with Russicn espionage. 


At the same time the Director-General's staff 
was created and consisted of a Deputy-Director-General 
(Brigedier Harker), the Secretariat, Legal Advisers, 
Operations Section and Room 055. The Secretariat (under 
Mir. Abbot) was responsible for the preparation of papers 
dealing with all policy questions end other major problems, 
especially those concerning more than ore Division, which 
required the Director-General's decision, and for uatters 
connected with the Security Executive; the legal 
Advisers under ir, Pilcher were available to give advice 
to the Director-General or any officer of the Security 
Service on matters connected with his duties; the 
Operations Section under Major Lennox was responsible 
for obtaining and co-ordinating information from the 
Fighting Services and other Departments regarding military 
operations and certain matters of special importance 
which it was desirable to protect by security and other 
measures from the attentions of the enemy Intelligence 
Services. Room 055 et the War Office, under Mr. Orr, 
performed certain special functions based on the former 
relationship between M. 1.5. and the War Office, serving 
as & msans of contact with the public where it was desired 
to screen the identity of the Security Service and also 
facilitating contacts between sections in the Security 
Service and different parts of the War Office. in 
October 1941 an addition was mace to the Director-General's 
staff in the shape of "Research" to which Mr. Curry was 
appointed. kr. R. Butler was the Personal Secretary to 
the Director-General. 
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The most outstanding activities of the 
Security Service in connection with the war were now 
centred in B Division as being responsible for the 
investigation of all cases of known or suspected agents 
directly connected with the German, Italian and Japa- 
nese Secret Services, while the preventive and security 
functions were divided between C, D, & and FP Divisions, 
of which E— and F continued to be responsible for inves- 
tigation of a preventive nature and in cases not directly 
connected with the enemy Secret Services. 


Thus an important sffect of the separation 
of B Mivision into B, E and F was to centralise the 
control of the whole Office in the hands of the Director 
General assisted by his staff, and to remove the control 
of the sections which now constituted the new © and F 
Divisions and the co-ordination of their work with that 
of other parts of the Office from the head of B 


(iv) B Division 1941-1945. 


The sections of B Division may be roughly 
divided into two groups: (A) a group of sections under 
centralised direction, and (B) the auxiliary sections 
of B Division. 


(A) A Group of Sections under centralised 
contro. 


During 1940-1941 a group of sections in 
B Division directly in touch with the German Secret 
Service, either through their cawmnications or their 
agents, gradually grew up to form, as it were, a central 
organ under the direction of Mr. White as Assistant 
Director B Division (later D.D.B.)- 


The early stages of this growth were 
referred to in Chapter Iv above under the heading 
"The beginning of effective counter-espionage work" 
(page 158). As indicated there this development arose 
from the combination under Mr. white of a system for 
absorbing the intelligence derived from ISOS and using 
it to supplement the information obtained by interro- 
gation at Camp 020 and from other sources including 
the results of Major Robertson's manipulation of double 
agents. Turing 191 steps were taken to deal with the 
situation created by the influx of refugees from German- 
occupied Rurope and this brought the intelligence work 
at the Royal Patriotic Schools (later London Reception 
Centre) and then the S.C,0.s at the ports into the 
orbit of this centralised direction. 3.1.C., as the 
section responsible for the investigation of enemy 
sabotage, was also in direct touch, through ISOS and 
the investigation of sabotage cases, with enemy agents 
and the organisation behind them. 


Mr. White's view was that as B Division was 
organised on a subject basis (in contrast to Section Vv, 
which was on a territorial basis), it followed that the 
principal sections of the Division were organised by 
sources, among which he included the products of Section 
Vv. He explained that in order to focus the sources 
upon the subject - the German Secret Services - it was 
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necessary "to create a central mart, or exchange of 
information, which was the daily 12 o'clock meetings" 
held in his room. At these meetings he co-ordinated 

the study of the enemy Secret Services as organisations, 
The individual officers of the B.1 sections described 
current developments in regard to individual cases and 
the accumulation of intelligence regarding enemy orga- 
nisations. while it normally fell to these officers to 
take action within their own province on their om 
material, there was a considerable amount of over- 
lapping and this made it necessary for a daily alloca- 
tion of work to be made at these 12 o'clock meetings. 


Mr. White further described these meetings 
as the B Division "committee of action" and said that 
out of its daily discussions emerged a consciousness of 


training grounds 
for counter espionage specialists and he formed the 
opinion that it was hardly too mich to say that they 
resulted in placing the Security Service in a predomi- 
nant position in the counter espionage field at a time 
when the control of ISOS might have placed Section V 
in that position. Out of the discussions at the 12 
o'clock meetings a definite sense of direction was 
developed and, in consequence, it fell to Mr. White, 
with the approval of the Director of B Division, to 
take the lead in formating Security Service plans and 
procedure in counter espionage work. 


these 12 o'clock meetings were at first 

confined to the small group of specialists in the 
Bel sections, but they gradually developed during 
1942 into a medium for keeping all officers of 3B 
ogg in touch with the central agtion against 

the Abwehr and the Sipo und Sp. ‘They thus became 
too large to fulfil their original function and they 
were, therefore, contracted to their original size 
while the secondary purpose of keeping the whole of 
B Division informed was fulfilled by a weekly meeting 
under the chairmanship of Captain Liddell. 


A detailed description of the working of 
these principal sections follows under the headings:- 


1. the study of ISOS or the intercepted 
wireless system of the Abwehr and the Sipo und 
sD (Bele3e); 


2. the examination of persons (including 
refugees from enemy-occupied Purope, whether 
arriving by regular means, by sea or by air, 
or by an 'escape' boat or 'escape' plane) by 
the S.C.0.s at the ports working under the 
direction of A.D.D.4.; 


3. the interrogation at the L.R.C. of 
British and alien subjects and all persons 
arriving from enemy-ocoupied territory or 
neutral countries otherwise than on fully 
authenticated business (B.1.De); 


ue 


4. the interrogation of suspected or know 
spies at Camp 020 (in close association with B.1.B.); 


5. ‘the investigation of cases of enemy sabotage 
(Bel.G.)5 


6. the employment of captured enemy agents who 
had been "turned round" with a view to using them 
to supply the enemy with false information or to 
carry through deception plans (B.1.A.). 


From this account it will appear that ISOS 
and interrogation at the ports, at the L.R.C. and at 
Camp 020 were primary sources of intelligence and that 
under the centralised direction of Captain Tiddell and 
Mr. White the officers at the ports - under the super- 
vision of Lt. Colonel Adam, A.D.D.4e - and at the two 
interrogating centres became, in effect, the principal 
part of the executive machinery for countering the 
enemy organisations as an instrument of the German 
General Staff. In the same sense an important part 
was played by the machinery of 5.1.4. under Major 
Robertson, which contributed through its double agents 
towards the execution of the plans formated by the 
machinery under the Allied chiefs of Staff for the 
deception of the enemy. 


while wr. white co-ordinated the counter 
measures against the Abwehr and SD and their agents, 
Captain Liddell supervised and directed this work and, 
in addition, co-ordinated the working of B Division 
with the general security or preventive work of B and 
other Divisions and gave shape to the work of the whole 
office in its relations with military operations in the 
most extended field of counter espionage, security and 
deception under the general control of the Director 
General. This work culminated in the successful measures 
which ensured the security of the landings in North 
Africa, Sicily and Normandy, but before this successful 
culmination was reached 8 Division went through a long 
and sometimes difficult period of development during the 
years from 19.1 onwards. In order to understand this 
period it seems desirable tourefer in some detail to 
the developments in some of the principal sections. 


AS mentioned in Chapter IV above, the first 
results of the integration of information received by 
the interrogation of German agents arriving in this 
country and that derived from the intercepted wireless 
of the Abwehr and the SD was contained in Mr. White's 
report on the German Secret Service dated December 19,0 
(vide Bibliography No. 39). ‘The second compilation of 
the sam kind was prepared by Mr. Curry in 1942 in two 
editions; one known as the esoteric edition for very 
limited circulation (vide Bibliography No. 32) was 
produced in June of that year, and the other for wider 
circulation was printed in August (vide Bibliography 
No. 353). ‘These two editions summarised the information 
available up to the end of March 1942. A further report 
on the German Secret Service was prepared to include 
the information available up to November 1943 (vide 
Bibliography No. 34) by which time the detailed know- 
ledge of the Reichssicherheitshauptamt (R.5.H.A,) had 
been greatly improved as a result of further inter- 
ception of their communications and the capture of 
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some of their agents. Several other be pere-Were————— ar 
prepared on different aspects of the subject, 

notably a paper on the R,S.H.A. prepared in Section 

V, a technical note entitled "amt Auslandsnachrichten 

und Abwehr” (vide Bibliography No. 5) on the inter- 

cepted material prepared by Mr. Palmer of G.-C. & C.Sey 

and several papers by Major Trevor Roper's section. 

(At the time of writing no final and comprehensive 

report for the last period of the war has been prepared). 


Of all the sources of information from 
which these compilations were prepared and from which 
the day to day work was done in the shape of collating 
evidenoe against individual agents and in building up 
the compilations about the different parts of the enemy 
organisations prepared in B.1 Information, one of the 
most important was ISOS or the intercepted wireless. 
Its importance lay in the fact that it not only led 
directly to the detection of enemy agents, but it also 
connected the agents directly with the Abwehr organi- 
sation behind them as an instrument of the Oberkom- 
mando der Wehrmacht (the German General Staff); and 
it illuminated in a positive if often incomplete 
manner the whole structure of that organisation in a 
way which could not be done by the unaided interro- 
gation of captured agents, if only for the reason 
that few, if any, of those captured had any detailed 
knowledge of the organisation as a whole. It was not 
only positive evidence, but, in so far as it could be 
correctly interpreted, irrefutable. Many agents had 
only a slight knowledge of certain parts of the orga- 
nisation’ and even individual Abwehr officers were very 
far from being acquainted with the whole machine of 
jwhich they formed a part. At the same time the inter- 
rogation of known agents at Camp 020 or the L.R.C. and 
the work of B.l.A. in dealing with the traffic of agents 
who were turned round, all combined to furnish comple- 
mentary pieces of evidence without which the ISOS 
material by itself could not be fully understood or 
explained, and had a very limited practical value. 


1. ISOS or the intercepted wireless system 
of the Abwehr and the Sipo und sp. 


ISOS was the generic name (for security 
reasons it was officially changed subsequently) given 
to a wide range of Abwehr and SD wireless communications 
as intercepted by R.S.S. and deciphered by GC. & 0.5. 
This important and fruitful source of information about 
the enemy became available to us as a direct result 
of the manipulation by the Security Service of the 
double agent as already mentioned. While 
wireless traffic was being monitored one of our wire- 
less operators noticed that the Hamburg Control Station 
was carrying on wireless traffic with a number of other 
points which subsequently proved to be other Abwehr 
Stations in regular wireless contact with Hamburg. At 
first the suggestion that the series of messages thus 
noticed as passing to and from the Hamburg Control were 
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of counter espionage importance was 

scepticism,+but after an amateur had succeeded in 
deciphering one of them there was no room for doubt 
on the point and G.C. & O.S-. then devéloped a section 
to deal with the network which R.S.3. had disclosed 
with Hamburg as a centre. 


From the autum of 1940 omwards R.S.5.,5 
starting from this small beginning, developed their 
organisation for the interception, identification and 
"discrimination" of Abwehr and Sp traffic until it, 
eventually, uncovered the almost world-wide jbwehr 
network and led to the identification of German agents 
in many countries, and furnished authentic evidence of 
the working of the R.S.H.A. and the Sipo und sp. The 
intercepted messages were deciphered and translated and 
distributed by G.c. & C.S. to representatives of the 
DeMeTey DeleIey A.C.A.S.(I), the Security Service and 
various sections in S.I.S. The Ds of I were included 
as from the first it was obvious that this material was 
of operational importance, but it was only at a later 
date that this operational importance was properly 
appreciated and exploited. 


All through 1941 and well into 194.2 tha 
study and exploitation of this material was denlt with 
in separate compartments by the different recipients 
largely as a result of the attitude of Colonel Cowgill 
who was constituted the guardian of the security of the 
material in consequence of instructions emanating from 
the Prime Minister himself to the effeot that material 
of this kind should be kept strictly secret and only 
communicated to those directly concerned in the work 
arising out of it. Colonel Cowgill's interpretation 
of his position was the cause of acute controversy 
between himself and the Security Service over a long 
period, but whatever the merits of his attitude may 
have been, the fact remains that great benefits 
accrued when, without his knowledge or contrary to his 
intentions, different recipients got into touch with 
one another and exchanged views on the nature of the 
material and the possibilities of exploiting it. The 
necessary study of the material before it could be 
exploited was in the nature of textual criticism and 
the expert skill in such work of the trained minds of 
classical scholars and others (such as wr. Palmer, 
Major Trevor-Roper and his assistants) was approp- 
riately applied to its elucidation. 


A partial synthesis of the structure of 
the German organisation sending or receiving messages 
or referred to in them was constructed from inferences 
based on the results of the gradual collection and 
collation of a large mumber of details compiled from 
many series of messages. These messages were very 
largely administrative in character and they sometimes 
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As an instance of the difficulty of this work the 
following may be quoted:- 0n 26.9.39. the Seourity 
Service sent a copy of a message believed to be from the 
station that worked to which, it was thought, 
might be in the Stuttgart area. S.I.S. replied that 
GsCe & CeS. could not break the messages and sugested 
that they were Russian telegrams and originated fron 
Shanghai; it was not thought that they were German. 
They were, however, subsequently identified as jbwehr 
traffic in Rurope. 


only gave a olue to the identity of an Abwehr agent or 
prospective agent as a result of oblique references. 

The analogy to textual criticism was enhanced by the fact 
that when the messages had been deciphered they were 
often found to contain codes and code names within the 
ciphers, andi these in turn had to be subjected to a 
process of induction ~ or of trial and error - from a 
number of known facts before their full meaning could 

be determined and the resultant intelligence could be 
exploited. 


It is necessary at this stage to go some- 
what fully into the question of Colonel Cowgill's 
attitude to the whole scale of problems arising out of 
TSOS, because this attitude dominated the use of ISOS 
for counter espionage and operational purposes and, 
incidentally, had far-reaching effects on the relations 
between Section VY and B Division. In the first place 
it is necessary to understand the factors which went to 
make up the situation. chief among them were the facts 
that IS0S5 material was of practical value in the 
following directions;- 


(a) It led to the identification and arrest 
of spies. 


(b) It filled in - in the course of time - 

a large detailed background picture of the 
Abwehr and SD organisations, their methods 

of working, their technique of espionage, 
their cover addresses, their secret inks, 

the identity of their officers and their 
relations with other parts of the German 
military machine. 


(c) It supplied information regarding the 
technique of sabotage, especially against 
British shipping, and thereby assisted in the 
development of counter-measures by the Security 
Service. 


(4) It provided a valuable means of checking 
the elaborate and complicated worlcing of an 
extensive ring of double agents manipulated by 
the Security Service. 


(e) It provided informtion of operational 
value, eg. the formation or assembly of Abwehr 
Commandos before and in the neighbourhood of a 
projected German advance. 


(f) It provided political informtion, e.g. 
the nature and extent of Spanish collaboration 
with the Germans. 


(g) It provided valuable material concerning 
the German organisation and its detailed working 
which was used with good effect in order to 
obtain information during the course of inter- 
rogation. 


A second point was that, broadly speaking, action on 
the information obtained from this material could be 
taken by the Security Service in the way of arrest of 
enemy agents in British territory, or on the high seas, 


for for 


purposes of interrogating captured agents. 
there was little or no action, except 
enquiries in neutral countries, which could be 
by Section V except, perhaps, in the later stages 
S.C.I.e units employed by them in the 

operational zones in Africa, Italy 

Normandy landing. ‘The enquiries in 

ies took the form of supplementing intel- 
ence obtained from ISOS by the employment of agents 
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up the general body of intelligence, but unless it 
concerned an agent who arrived in or was intended for 
British territory the normal attitude of Section V was 
that it did not concern the Security Service. 


Again, as the result of the practice of 
maintaining separate compartments, i.e. as between 
GeCe & CoSe, the Seourity Service, Section V and the 
Pighting Services, there was over a long period, as a 
result of a failure to compare notes, not only a lack 
of understanding of each other's problems, but often 
the failure to interpret correctly the information 
available in the various isolated compartments. 


This "compartmentalisation", to use the 
ugly current word, alsococurred within Section Vv, 
where the geographical sub-sections suffered similarly 
in kind, if not in degree. 


The Security Service view was that this 
excess of security by isolation not only served no 
useful purpose, but should not have occurred, because, 
in fact, all the different parts of the organisation, 
R.S.S.5 GeCe & CoSe, Vee (afterwards R.1I.S.), Section 
Vv and the Security Service all existed in order to 
achieve a single objective, namely, the arrest of 
enemy agents and the compilation ani use for that 
purpose of all relevant intelligence. It involved 
the risk of failure to act in mtters involving 
operational or Security Service responsibilities, 
such as the prevention of sabotage, for the sake of 
the mistaken aim of ensuring an impossible degree of 
security - impossible because the essential fact, 
ise. that Security service action was often based on 
wireless interception, necessarily became known to 
many hundreds of people in the Security Service, in 
§.I.S. and in the intelligence and operational staffs 
of the armies in the field. 


Thus the practical value and use of IS0S 
material was marred by a failure to co-ordinate the 
machinery dealing with it and this lack of co-ordina- 
tion was accentuated by ~ and in a sense the cause of - 
the fact that a mumber of independent indices were 
maintained, some of which were too incomplete to serve 
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as a basis for adequate exploitation of the intelli- 
gence available from it. 


the enormity of this mistaken point of 
view in handling this very valuable source of infor- 
mation can only be fully appreciated in the light of a 
knowledge of the geographical area covered by the Abwehr 
wireless system and its relationship with the military 
operations directed by the Oberkommando der Wehrmacht 
under veld Marshal Keitel to whom the Abwehr under 
Admiral Canaris was subordinated. ‘This has been partly 
set out. in the various reports on the German Secret 
Service already mentioned; and the fact that the 
Aowehr was in many ways ineffective and incompetent 
did not in any real sense diminish its usefulness if 
properly interpreted by the British services or miti- 
gate the errors involved in the obstruction of their 
smooth functioning which was due to Colonel Cowgill's 
attitude. ‘These errors would have been mitigated if 
he had appreciated the intrinsic importance of the 
material at its real value and established an adequate 
machine to cope with it based on an efficiently organised 
ISOS index, but he only did so in 1943 as the result of 
pressure from 5 Division. These are the main facts of 
the situation in which his attitude dominated the use 
of ISOS for counter espionage and operational purposes. 


The direct effect of all this on certain 
Security Service problems is illustrated by the 
following instances in which Colonel Cowgill attempted 
to prevent the Security Service from obtaining infor- 
mation which was essential to the proper discharge of 
their responsibilities:- 


(a) A small fraction of the wireless of the 
R.S.H.A. Intelligence Service, i.e. the Sicherheits- 
dienst, was intercepted in 1940 and 1941, but at the 
instance of Colonel Cowgill this was suddenly stopped, 
and in June 1941, after it had been withheld for some 
time, the Seourity Service came to hear unofficially 
that there were references on it to an attempt by the 
SD to arrange for Yondon telephone directories to be 
smuggled out to them through Japanese diplomatic 
channels. Copies of these messages were only obtained 
after considerable delay andi as a result of a request 
to Section ¥ for information. when a general request 
for the whole series was made, Section V replied that 
it was of no counter espionage interest and that they 
had adequate and efficient machinery for commnicating 
any material of a counter espionage nature which might 
appear in it. In fact it was of the greatest interest 
and importance as is shown by the references to the 
R.S.H.A. in “The German Secret Service, August 19/2 and 
August 19/J." (vide Bibliography Nos. 33 and 34) and 
subsequent developments. ‘The event proved that the 
machinery in Section V was not adequate at that time, 
and for a long time ai'terwards, to formulate a proper 
appreciation of this (SD) material, which as a result 
of inadequate general knowledge about Nazi Germany they 
did not understand, and in regard to which their first 
duty and their principal function was to keep the 
Security Service informed so as to enable it to take 
necessary counter~measures. 5B Division were themselves 
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at that time (i.e. 1940-41) ignorant of the important 
facts that this group of traffic represented SD commni- 
cations and even that the letters SD in ISOS stood for 
Sicherheitsdienst. At the instance of Section Vv they 
had interpreted them as representing an unexplained 
"Sonderdienst". It was only when the facts came to 
the notice of "Research" in the Security Service that 
the identification of the SD of ISOS with the Sicher~ 
heitsdienst and its real significance were recognised 
early in 194.2. 


(>) Im pursuance of his policy for safeguarding 
ISOS Colonel Cowgill decided that the interrogators 
at Camp 020 should not be allowed the undisguised text 
of intercepted messages relating to agents or suspects 
whom they were interrogating and that blanketed versions 
only should be supplied to them, and he obtained the 
unwilling consent of B Division to this course. ‘The 
inevitable happened and experience soon showed the 
danger of this arrangement, but it was only after a 
great deal of argument and subject to the restriction 
that the Director of B Division should personally 
decide on the appropriate arrangements in each case 
that Colonel Cowgill waived his objection. From 
September 1941 onwards - subject to restrictions which 
were only eliminated by slow degrees - the examiners 
at Camp 020 were allowed to see the mterial on the 
ground that it was only in this way that they could 
appreciate the nature and delicacy of the source and 
avoid putting questions to persons under examination 
in such a way as to avoid the risk of giving it away. 


(ec) As a result of a slip on the part of some- 
one in Section V it was discovered in April 1942 that 
GeCe & CeSe had been instructed to withhold certain 
ISOS messages which were believed, very often mistakenly, 
to refer to British agents. By the time these facts 
were disclosed it came out that more than a hundred 
messages had been withheld from the Security Service, 
some of which directly concerned double agents who were 
operating under Security Service control. In many cases 
these arrangements had a direct bearing on the control 
which had been exercised, and the fact that they were 
withheld involved a serious risk of avoidable contre- 
temps. In spite of the obvious importance of these 
facts it was only after protracted negotiations that 
it was agreed that this type of message (known as ISBA) 
should be supplied to B Division, and then only with 
the unreasonable and useless proviso that they should 
be received and kept personally by the Director. 


(a2) Im May 1941 arrangements were mde for a 
fortnightly meeting of a joint Committee composed of 
officers of Section V and the Security Service to 
consider the technical aspects of the work of radio 
interception by R.S.S. in so far as these two depart- 
ments were concerned. Colonel Cowgill aimed at con- 
fining discussions to these technical aspects and to 
the question of regulating the priority of the various 
ISOS services. As was inevitable, however, the 
intelligence content of the messages of these services 
formed the basis of discussion, and many members of the 
Comittee were persuaded by the facts before them that 
the representatives of the Intelligence Directorates 
of the Services who received the ISOS material as well 
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as representatives of GeC. & CeSe ought to attend the 
meetings of the Committee. ‘They were also convinced 
that the terms of reference should be extended to deal 
with any aspect of the problems arising from the inter- 
ception including questions of their intelligence 
content. ‘These proposals met with the strongest oppo- 
sition from 5.I.S., who attempted to have the Comittee 
closed down on the ground that it had outlived its 
usefulness, in spite of the fact that all members, with 
the exception of Colonel Cowgill, were agreed that the 
terms of reference and the membership should be extended. 
With the asistance of Mr. Reilly of the Foreign Office, 
at that time personal assistant to C.S.S., a decision 
was obtained on the lines desired by the Security Service 
and from that time onwards, i.e. the beginning of 191.3, 
the reformed Committee attained greater importance and 
efficiency and played a useful part in a mich more 
successful exploitation of the intelligence content of 
the intercepted material. 


(e) ‘The evidence of the intercepted messages 
showed that the enemy claimed to have a number of agents 
in the Middle Rast, including Reypt, in 1941, but it 
became evident that the S.I.S. representative in the 
Middle Hast who was responsible for cammmicating this 
type of information to S.I.M.E. had no adequate means 
of doing so. Some of this intelligence was derived 
from a particularly delicate type of material (because 
the cryptographical solution which had been achieved 
by GeCe & CoS was one involving such umisual skill 
that the enemy could be assumed to regard it as insoluble). 
It was therefore treated with special care and was only 
communicated to the S.I.S. representative in the Middle 
East in a sorambled form with the result that the infor- 
mation supplied to S.I.M.E. was insufficient in quantity 
as well as inaccurate. From the point of view of the 
Security Service officers here who understood the prob- 
lem of applying this type of information to the practical 
question of identifying a spy and obtaining the requisite 
evidence against him, it appeared that the officers in 
Section V had no conception of what the Security organi- 
sation in the Middle mast required. ‘To meet this diffi- 
culty an officer from the Security Service in London 
was deputed to S.I.M.. to receive and deal with the 
ISOS material. (Further details are given below in 
dealing with the middle rast). 


(f) In the light of experience the Security 
Service officers concerned formed the opinion that the 
ISOS material could only be properly exploited as the 
result of analysis by experts who were in a position 
to make a complete study of the whole material inclu- 
ding a large quantity of undeciphered material which, 
again, in the hands of these experts, was capable of 
producing intelligence of great value. A body of 
qualified experts existed in Section v.W. (later R.I.S.) 
under Major Trevor-Roper, assisted by Mr. Palmer of 
the intelligence section of GC. & CS. Colonel 
Cowgill, however, had a different opinion and regarded 
these experts as unreliable on the ground that they 
made mistakes by basing themselves on the internal 
evidence of the texts without access to other sources 
of information. His view on this point was contested 
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on the ground that what was required was to integrate 
the evidence obtained by an analysis of the texts with 
information available from other sources. Colonel 
Cowgill also claimed that the personnel of Section V 
were the experts in the interpretation of this material 
and the proper staff to decide questions of making use 
of it in conjunction with other information. Section V, 
however, were handicapped by the fact that they were 
divided into sub-sections on a geographical basis and 
studied the mterial after dividing it into corresponding 
geographical groupings with the result that their inexpert 
and more or less isolated sub-sections were not able to 
understand much of the material or to see it as a whole 
as could be done by the experts in V.W. ‘The Security 
Service pressed for an extension of the charter of V.W. 
because they were convinced of the value of their analyses. 
AS a result the sub-section was ultimately separated fran 
Section V and in 1943 became a separate department of 
S.1.S, directly responsible to C.5.S. with the title of 
R.I.S. With the extended charter then granted to it 
R.I.S, made contributions of great value to all reci- 
pients of the material. 


It must be emphasised that as a means of 
detecting enemy agents ISOS, by itself, had in a sense 
a limited usefulness. full value could only be extracted 
from it in combination with the records of the Security 
Service as a repository of information received from 
other sources. These sources included records which 
were obtained for the purpose such as crew lists and 
passenger lists which helped to identify agents when 
travelling, even if they were only known to us as code 
names in ISOS. Other most important sources were names 
and other information derived from interrogations at 
the L.R.C. and Camp 020 or from such mundane and 
routine papers as a list of clerks at the Portuguese ~ 
Embassy in London. In some cases Section V was able to 
obtain evidence of movements which made it possible to 
identify an agent otherwise only known to us under an 
Abwehr cover name. [In effect ISOS did not supplant 
other records but was complementary to them and in com- 
bination with them made it possible to take action 
leadingto arrests either in this country or in other 
British countries, especially in Trinidad and the 
African Colonies, as the result of the control by 
British authorities of the movements of vessels on 
which they were travelling. During the period 1940- 
1944 inclusive, out of a total of 102 German spies 
known to have been sent to the United Kingdom 18 were 
caught as a result of information derived from ISOS 
and 9 who were caught in other ways or surrendered 
themselves could have been arrested on ISOS infor- 
mation. Some corroboration was furnished by subse- 
quent references on ISOS in the cases of 53 of those 
who were arrested either on ISOS information or in 
other ways. During the same period the mmber arrested 
at Trinidad and brought to the United Kingdom for a 
more thorough interrogation than was possible abroad 
was 21, while 3 were arrested in Africa, 2 in Iceland 
and 3 in Gibraltar. 


The following table indicates the pro- 
portion of spies who were caught as a result of the 
ISOS information to the total detained in the tmited 
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Kingdom or brought here for interrogation and detention 
as well as that of those who were referred to in the 
ISOS messages:- 


fotal of spies Numbers caught Number subse- 
detained in the on ISOS infor- quently refleo- 
UeKe Or brought mation. ted on ISOS. 

to the 1.x. for 

detention. 


1941 26 { 9 eae 
1942 43 2h, (55.80 
194.3 5h. 39 re 
19hd, 41 21 (51.1% 
It is possible that some of the Germn aents who were 
arrested here as a result of ISOS information would have 
been detected without it, but it is virtually certain 
that very few of those who were captured overseas and 

t here would have been caught but for the fact 
of this interception of Abwehr commmications. Tt would 
have been virtually impossible for interrogating 
officers at various points such as Trinidad or the 
African ports to have detected the enemy agents among 
the large numbers of travellers whom they had to 
scrutinise. Their capture, which can therefore be 
attributed solely to ISOS, had in many cases important 
consequences apart from the fact that they were pre- 
vented from carrying out their particular missions. 
Por instance, the case of Osmar Helmuth who was arrested 
at Trinidad and examined at Camp 020 was one which was 
largely responsible for the rupture of relations between 
the argentine and Germany and, even more important, for 
exacerbating the deteriorating relations between the 
Abwehr and the SD. The capture of mimerous Spaniards 
who were acting as German agents led the Foreign Office, 
in accordance with our views and advice, to adopt a 
stiffer attitude towards Spanish collaboration with the 
Germans. In some of these cases this was substantiated 
by a signed confession which Camp 020 was able to produce 
for the benefit of the Spanish Ambassador when he made 
& complaint to the Foreign Office. Moreover the wide~- 
spread nature of the action which it was possible to 
take on the basis of the intercepted messages as a 
centralised source of information - as opposed to the 
very different position which would have obtained if 
local officers had been dependent on local sources of 
information in isolated British territories or foreign 
countries such as those in South America - resulted 
in the assembling of a large amount of information 
covering every field of German espionage in different 
parts of the world through the interrogation of this 
wide range of spies after they had been roped in and 
brought to this country. ‘This information derived 
from interrogation eventually - after being compiled 
and assembled - began to rival in importance and 
comprehensiveness the ISOS information itself; and 
this had the advantage that it was possible to 
utilise it for the instruction of outlying branches 
of the Security Service with far greater freedom than 
was possible in the case of ISOS information which 
could therefore be held in reserve without exposing 
it to undue risks. 
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The delicacy of ISOS as a source of the 
information made it difficult at first to provide for 
the arrest of German agents discovered through this 
widespread interception in the case of those passing 
through overseas British territories en route to other 
countries. With this in view, the Security Service 
took steps in 19/2 and was able to induce the Colonial 
Office to advise the various Colonial Governments to 
pass legislation enabling them to remove an alien from 
vessels or aircraft by an administrative act not subject 
to appeal to a court or an advisory committee. This 
legislation made it possible to effect arrests under 
conditions which did not compromise the source of 
information and the usual practice was to obtain an 
order under D.R.19BA from the Home Secretary to provide 
for the transferring of the individual agents from 
the Colonial territory for detention in the united 
Kingdom. ‘There was no appeal against detention under 
DeR-18BA; and TS0S as a source was protected accor= 
dingly in this country. This important preventive 
action was taken as the result of advice tendered by 
B Division. 


An extraordinary, and from our point of 
view troublesome, feature of the Abwehr was the number 
of fictitious reports which came to notice through being 
communicated from Abwehr posts to Berlin. Vast mumbers 
of these fictitious reports, which were invented by 
unreliable enemy agents and sometimes condoned by 
corrupt Abwehr officers, had to be carefully checked 
by the Security Service because many of them had a 
sub-stratum of fact and some appeared to contain 
dangerous information. Among this mas of fraudulent 
Piction there was at the end of the war in Rurope a 
hard core of three cases in which it had not been pos- 
sible to establish definitely whether the ISOS evidence 
represented real spies who had escaped our controls or 
imaginary characters. ‘There were also half a dozen 
cases of agents mentioned as being destined for British 
territory without any express reference to their arrival 
or agents destined for an unspecified destination which 
might be British territory. 


Apart from this use for detecting and 
dealing with enemy agents in British territories and 
for preventing or countering the work of the Abwehr 
and SD on the lines sketched above, the operational 
Significance of the corpus of intelligence which was 
mainly based on the intercepted wireless material was 
of considerable importance. This question was raised 
in Part 4, Paras. 210-221 of the German Secret Service, 
August 194.2 (vide Bibliography Noe 33). Para. 215 in 
particular raised the question of how far the existing 
machinery was suitable for the purpose; and subsequent 
to this arrangements were made whereby intelligence 
arising directly out of the analysis of the material by 
Mre Palmer of the Intelligence Section of the GeCe & OeSs 
was passed directly and immediately to the officers 
concerned in the Directorates of Intelligence in the 
War Office, Admiralty or Air Ministry. ‘his direct 
communication was necessary because of the delay invol- 
ved in passing it through the sub-sections of Section V 
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and the impossibility of a complete integration by its 
geographical. sub-sections, inexpert and restricted as 
they were. ‘This development was due in part at least 
to the emphasis laid on the operational significance 
of this material in "The German Secret Service” of 
August 1942. In March of that year in the course of 
preparing this document "Research" was led to get into 
touch with Major Melland in the Directorate of Military 
Intelligence with a view to including in it more compre- 
hensive details concerning the German military machine. 
this contact led directly to a liaison with Mr. Palmer 
in GC. & CeSe who was introduced to various officers 
in the Seeurity Service on a basis which had to be 
unofficial in view of Section y's attitude to GO. & 
CeSe and ~ incredible though it may appear - their 
objection to direct relations between them end the 
Seourity Service. The liaison was immediately fruitful 
and enabled yr. Palmer to interpret certain important 
texts which had previously defied him. ‘The first of 
these was one dealing with the technical arrangements 
for sabotaging British ships in Spanish ports. ‘The 
resultant interpretation of the messages enabled him 
to give warning of the enemy's plans so that 

could be forestalled. It also led to preventive action 
by Loré Rothschild of B.1.¢. which greatly minimised 
the possibility of losses to British shipping through 
enemy sabotage. The liaison with Mr. Palmer and the 
emphasis placed by "Research" on the operational signi- 
ficance of ISOS also led to Major Melland being intro- 
duced to the fortnightly meetings of the Technical 
Committee and to a general exchange of information 
which enabled various parts of the whole machine to 
arrive at a better appreciation of the operational 
Significance of the material. ‘There are further 
references to the general question of the operational 
significance of ISOS in "The German Secret Service, 
August 191." (vide Bibliography Mo. 34). 


It. Colonel yelland, after leaving 
MeIel(D), gave it as his opinion that IS0S conteined 
material of operational value in various ways. Its 
potential value was recognised from the beginning and 
it was for this reason that it was supplied to 
MeTelk(D)- Subsequent experience had show that the 
material was often of negative value in that it showed 
What the Abwehr did not know; and again, it showed in 
many instances that the information obtained from their 
agents was of little value or very doubtful accuracy. 
ISOS was of negative value in one important instance, 
when it showed that the Abwehr had no previous infor- 
mation about the landings in North Africa. ‘There had 
been indications that the Gemans were preparing to 
withdraw from Greece and there had been important 
indications regarding their plans in connection with 
their offensive in South Russia. Just as, when the 
German armies were advancing, the assembling of Finsatz 
Formandos had indicated preparations for an advance, in 
the seme way when they were preparing for a withdrawal 
in Western Burope the fact was indicated by the decrease 
or diseppearanee of fixed Abwehr posts and the formation 
of mobile units. ISOS, he added, had been of special 
importance in connection with the landings in Normandy 
and had shown that the Abwehr attached great importance 
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to and relied on the information they obtained from 
double-cross agents under the control of BeleA. In 
this respect there was of course the unknown factor: 
that we did not then know how far the German General 
Staff relied on Abwehr reports. The fact that the 
Abwehr was relying on this double-cross information 
which we planted on them and had no other important 
sources of information was a factor in building up 

our General Staff's appreciation of the whole position. 
(The very great importance and significance of this 
question of Abwehr reliance on double-cross infor— 
mation is dealt with under the account of B.1.4. below). 


A number of papers based on ISOS and 
containing appreciations of its operational value 
were prepared by M.I.14(D). 


2. ‘The examination by S.C.0,s of persons 
arriving at sea or air ports. 


The work of D4 and S.C.0.s at sea and 
air ports in connection with the arrival of aliens or 
British subjects illustrates the complementary nature 
of the preventive functions of D and the investi- 
gation work of B Divisions. This has been brought 
out in the "Mammal on the German Secret Service and 
British Counter Measures", pages 1 and 2 (vide 
Bibliography No. 31), in which the part played by 
the different sections is clearly, if briefly, 
explained. It is more fully set out in the L.R.C. 


History (oF 2OAANSE))» and the D4 History 
(SeP250/2h/t4(56)). 


The functions of D.4 and the rab pratt 
were preventive in the sense that by 
canalised traffic into and out of the united ce 
they prevented the incoming and outgoing, without the 
knowledge of B Division, of suspects, known agents, 
or those elements which might be expected to include 
such suspects or agents; and they arranged through 
the Immigration Officers to divert them to the L.R.C. 
or supplied intelligence about them to other divisions 
of the Security Service for use as might be desirable. 
Their functions also included the preliminary stages 
of detection whenever by search or interrogation they 
obtained intelligence relevant to counter espiomge 
problems. It should be added, however, that the 
position of the S.C,.0, at a port is not an easy one 
as there is usually neither time nor suitable 
facilities for detailed interrogation. 


The conditions under which $,C.0.s worked 
varied during the course of the war as a result of 
changes in travel conditions. At the beginning of 
the war, as a result of the Home Office decision, 
aliens were encouraged to leave, and Germans, except 
those notified for detention, were allowed to go. 
Thereafter all Exit Permits were referred to the 
Security Service, while travel into the nited 
Kingdom was only permitted, and visas were only 
granted, when it was in the national interest. 
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There were passenger services between neutral countries 
calling at mited Kingdom ports and these required 
attention from the S.C.0.s. A number of enemy aliens, 
particularly seamen, were taken off and interned. 

Early in 1940 France demanded relaxation in the restrio- 
tion of travel in the national interest in order to 
maintain tourist travel to the Riviera. 


After the collapse of France and the 
occupation of Western Hurope in May and June 1940, 
Spanish, Portuguese and U.S.A. vessels were not 
allowed by their Governments to enter the tmited 
Kingdom, and passenger traffic was consequently 
severely restricted. A little later U.S.A, ships 
were registered in Panama and arrived here under the 
Panamanian flag bringing supplies and munitions. In 
1941 about a thousand Norwegians escaped to the 
Shetlands in fishing vessels, but this traffic was 
practically stopped by the Germns in 194.2, although 
a certain number, sometimes including German agents, 
contimed to trickle through. Prom 1941 until the 
landing in Normandy large numbers of refugees and 
persons escaping from enemy territory were allowed 
to come to this country in response to the call to 
join the Allied Forces. Others came for the same 
purpose from North and South America. After France 
was liberated in 1945 a limited amount of passenger 
traffic across the Channel was allowed. 


The work of S,C,0.s at the ports was based 
On WeSel8 and their legal powers were set out in 


We Se18(A). 


At the beginning of the war passenger 
travel was heavy and S.C.0.s were guided by the 
Central Security War Black List, and in the absence 
of more authentic informmtion could only rely on 
impressions formed while interrogating individuals. 
Aliens arriving at (mited Kingdom ports could be 
sent to Cannon Row Police Station for examination 
(subject to the Immigration Officer agreeing to 
refuse leave to land under the Aliens Order 1920). 
This procedure was in accordance with that followed 
in the last war when aliens were sent to Cannon Row 
from the ports to be examined by Special Branch under 
the direction of Sir Basil Thomson, but in June 1940 
Sir Norman Kendal, in a letter to Captain Liddell, 
suggested that the Security Service should deal with 
all such cases and carry them through to the end. 


dust before the fall of France it was 
proposed that large numbers of refugees should come 
to the Imited Kingdom. It was decided that these 
should all be examined, aliens being sent to camps 
in London and British subjects detained if necessary 
under special powers. ‘The Defence Regulations were 
amended by the addition of D.R.18(3) to give the 
necessary authority. 


On the fall of France the flood of 


refugees from occupied territories was dealt with 
from the security point of view by a section of 
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B Division (B.24), which was formed mainly from staff 
previously working under S.I.S. This section inter~ 
rogated the refugees in a somewhat haphazard and very 
unsatisfactory manner until better arrangements could 
be improvised. The first flood having been disposed of, 
it became clear that numbers of aliens would contime 
to arrive and would require more detailed examination. 
It was decided that these aliens mst be diverted to a 
central point, to which they could be brought under 
escort from the ports, or fran authorised landing places, 
It was not until the loth January 1941 that the Royal 
Patriotic Schools were opened for this purpose, with a 
view to facilitating arrangements for a more thorough 
examination than was possible at the ports. 


It 1s worth noting that this change from 
examination by Special Branch at Cannon Row to the 
establishment of an intelligence organisation (later 
known as the L.R.C. or London Reception Centre) had an 
important effect in altering the status of the Security 
Service and in rendering possible systemtic intelligence 
work based on an appropriate type of intelligence records. 
(This will be described in the next sub-section). The 
fact that the authority to refuse leave to land or refuse 
leave to embark rested in the early stages with the Dnmi- 
gration Officer on the advice of the $.C,0, led to 
difficulties as there were frequent disagreements. When 
the coast of Western Europe was occupied from Norway 
to Bordeaux, it was essential to have a clear under- 
standing about their respective responsibilities in 
view of the increased likelihood of the arrival of enemy 
agents. For example, information received fran 3.1.3, 
showed that the Germans were seizing the clothing of 
Breton fishermen. It was clear that this might mean an 
attempt to introduce agents in this guise. While 
individuals could be checked at the ports there was 
also the possibility of an attempt to send fishing 
boats to the mited Kingdom. similarly the Ministry 
of Labour were recruiting certain classes of technicians 
from among refugees in Spain, Portugal and elsewhere. 
While this was necessary from the point of view of 
the supply of munitions, it offered an opportunity to 
the Germans to arrange to include agents among then. 

It was agreed that they should be subjected to security 
examination on arrival, 


the question was taken up and as a result 
the Immigration Bmyich agreed to an instruction being 
issued to Immigration Officers and S.C,0.5. On 9els41. 
A.D.De4e issued a ciroular to 5.0.0.5 explaining this 
agreement, which was to the effect tht certain cate- 
gories of aliens should be refused leave to land and 
sent to the 1.2.0. The categories were mainly aliens 
without a visa, those wishing to Join ary of the Allied 
Forces, those why in the opinion of the Immigration 
officer or the S.C,0. gave any ground for suspicion of 
being connected with any hostile or subversive or other- 
wise undesirable organisation, refugees, or the crews 
of foreign fishing vessels arriving from enemy occupied 
territory, alien technicians from Spain, Portugal or 
Northern Africa. A secret memorandum explaining the 
reasons for these instructions was furnished to Security 
Control Officers, who were instructed to commnicate its 
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contents to Dmnigration officers on request. This a 3 
secret memorandum was based on 'the-informtion.which_ uf 43 | 
had been accumulated by the Seourity Service regarding 
the activities of the German Secret Service up to that 
point. It was to the effect that the Germn Secret 
Service was very active in recruiting and despatching 
a large number of agents to this country, presumbly 
in the hope that some at least would get through and 
obtain useful informtion. The agents in question 
were mainly unimportant people with no previous contact 
with the German Secret Service and no experience as 
agents. They were to be looked far among people who 
would have no difficulty in entering this country 
legally and inoluded applicants for enlistment in the 
Allied Forces; seamen signing for service on British 
or Allied ships; women of Allied nationality joining 
their husbands serving with the Allied Forces and 
neutral journalists. Certain details were given 
regarding the German questionnaires, the use of 

for secret writing purposes and other 
similar points. 


This action proved to be timely as shortly 
after the issue of this cirqular two foreign fishing 
vessels arrived from occupied territory, both of which, 
it subsequently transpired as a result of further 
examination, had been sent by the Germans for the 
purpose of committing sabotage. In one case the Immi- 
gration Officer was satisfied with the crew and 
wished to land them, but was prevented from doing so 
on the authority of the above-mentioned instructions. 
Another case was that of Joseph August LAUREYSSENS, 
who had arrived on 5.12.40. ‘The S.0.0, wished to 
refuse leave to land, but the Immigration Officer 
disagreed and granted leave. [It was proved that he 
was an enemy agent when the Censorship detected his 
reports in seoret ink to the Abwehr. 


The general question was referred to 
Yerd Swinton, and on the 2lst warch 1941, as a result 
of an agreement between him and the Home office, the 
latter issued instructions to Dmmigration officers 
to the effeot that the Security Control Officer was 
the representative at the port of the Security service, 
and would often be in possession of information which 
was not available to the Immigration Officer. The 
Immigration Officer should, therefore, refuse to any 
alien leave to land or to eabark if the Security 
Control Officer advised him that it was not in the 
interest of national seourity that the alien should 
be granted such leave. The instructions went on to 
gay that the 5.C.0, would give his reasons to the 
Tmmigration officer whenever possible, bit if he were 
unable to do so (e.g. because he was acting on instruc- 
tions from headquarters) he would notify the Dmni- 
gration Officer accordingly and the latter would refuse 
leave, a report being forwarded to the Homs Ofrice by 
the Seourity Service in such cases. 


The effect of this, one of the most impor 
tant results achieved by Lord Swinton, was to give the 
power of decision as to the landing and subsequent 
interrogation to the Seourity Service. It this gave - 
in effeot - executive powers to enable the Security 
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Service to discharge its responsibilities, and inciden- 
tally lifted that responsibility from the shoulders of 
the Home Office. (It should be noted that in law the 
powers remained with the Immigration Officers not with 
Security Service officers). 


These arrangements, however, did not always 
work smoothly as the Immigration Department are reported 
by A.D.D.4 to have collaborated fairly well on the whole, 
but to have taken every opportunity to raise objections. 
As a result, at the instance of B Division, an attempt 
was made to restrict or climinate the 5,C.0.s' discre- 
tion by a list of categories exactly defining which 
aliens should be sent to the L.R.C. Protracted dis- 
cussions on a draft agreed at a meeting with the Home 
office on 27.10.42. resulted in a final decision which 
they did not issue until the 3rd December 1943. It 
specifically mentioned that 5.0.0.8 should use their 
discretion and furnished a list of categories to be 
used as a guide. [t laid down that the S.C.0, should 
give one of the following reasons to the Imigration 
Officer in making a request for a mle or female alien, 
other than a volunteer for the British or Allied Forces, 
to be refused leave to land:- 


(a) Security Service Headquarters have infor- 
mation which makes it advisable for the individual 
to be sent there for further examination. 


(b>) Prom impressions formed during the exami- 
nation, as to his manner or statements, the S.C.0. 
considers further examination is necessary. 


(c) ‘The individual has been in circumstances 
or in an area where he may have been subject to 
enemy influences. 


It also pointed out that the procedure of sending people 
to the L.8.C, was not a punitive measure, but was inten- 
ded to ensure that aliens who might be dangerous to the 
national interest should not be landed without full 
examination. It was further laid down that members of 
Allied Forees or those coming to join the Allied Forces 
should be examined at the L.2.C. prior to their becoming 
entitled to the legal privileges accorded to members of 
the Allied Forces enlisted in the united xingdom. 


Immediately before the fall of France in 
1940 it was proposed that some eight hundred thousand 
refugees from Prance, Belgium and Holland should be 
conducted to this country and the Home Office finally 
agreed to accept three hundred thousand; but, as a 
result of the rapidity of the collapse, only about 
thirty-five thousand arrived. Among the aliens were 
a certain number of British subjects, many of whom had 
scarcely any other connection with England beyond the 
technical fact of nationality, eg. as a result of 
birth on British territory. In view of the possibility 
that some of them might be suspect the “Arrival from 
Enemy or Foreign Territory Order" was issued as an 
amendment to D.Re18 under the heading of D.R.18(3). 
The object in view was to make it possible to detain 
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the knowledge or insight which might enable him to detect 
a suspect.* 


Thus the 3.C,0,, stationed as he was at the 
point of entry into the tmited Kingdom, played an impor- 
tant part - under the general guidance of A.D.D.4 and 
backed by the general intelligence and records of the 
Security Service. He was in fact, if not in name, the 
executive officer by whose action the body of a suspect 
or a spy came into the hands of the L.R.C. or the custody 
of Camp 020 under the authority of the Home Secretary. 


The question whether adequate steps were 
taken to keep the S.C.0,. well enough informed and to 
make him feel himself a full member of the team was 
the subject of the divergence of views between B and 
D Divisions. It can only be said here that, prima 
facie, the mere fact that D Division felt that they 
were not sufficiently well informed is an indication 
of an unsound tendency to keep knowledge about the 
enemy too exclusively to B Division. The reason for 
this is to be sought in the importance of maintaining 
the secrecy of ISOS and other sources of intelligence; 
but in retrospect, at least, it may be suggested that 
via media satisfactory to both parties should have been 
found. 


3. Interrogation at the L.R.O, of British 
and alien subjects and all persons 
arriving from enemy-occupied territory 
or from neutral countries. 


The means by which the L.R.C. (London 
Reception Centre - earlier known as the R.P.S. or 
Royal Patriotic School) was made to play its part in 
the machinery for counter-measures described in the 
"Manual on the German Secret Service and British 
Counter-Measures” (vide Bibliography No. 31) were 
developed gradually and in the light of experience 
of the difficult conditions of 1940-41. The solution 
was found in a combination of interrogation and 
elaborately developed records of a special kind known 
as the Information Index of the L.R.C., which differed 
in scope and purpose fmm any other index used by the 
Security Service. 


The elaborate system which was eventually 
developed at the L.R.C, has been fully explained in 
the L.R.C. History (SeF.50/24/44(32)) and this cannot 
be readily abridged so as adequately to explain the 
extremely competent manner in which this part of the 
machinery was developed. 


Sf The S.C.0, was also in a position to take action 
on the basis of information received from other parts 
of the Seourity Service so as to disclose the presence 
of an enemy agent in the traffic flowing through the 
ports. An instance of this is the case of John Oswald 
JOB. ‘The only clue to his identity received from a 
BeleAe double agent was that he would be carrying a 
bracelet and a tie pin (exact details were not available). 
Six weeks later he was picked out. He proved to be a 
British subject of German extraction and subsequent 
enquiries produced evidence on which he was hanged. 


It has been mentioned in the last sub-section 
that the Royal Patriotic School was opened on the 10th 
January 1941 for the purpose of dealing with the circum- 
stances arising from the arrival of refugees from occupied 
Burope; and that at the same time, i.e. in the first 
week in Jammry, a circular was issued to S.C.0.s based 
on the informtion which had been accwmlated by the 
Seourity Service up to that point. ‘This information 
showed that the German Secret Service had been despatching 
a number of agents to this country and that they were 
relying on quantity rather than quality and employing 
indifferent types in the hope that some at least would 
get through our controls and prove useful. Details 
about the agents who were detected are given in Part 
II of the Report on the German Secret Service dated 
August 191.2, on page 19 of which it is mentioned that 
the preparations seemed to have been hastily made and 
the men had been led to expect that they were to play 
a part in an imminent invasion. These agents mostly 
arrived by parachute or small boats. During 19/0 the 
Germans were evidently not prepared to take advantage 
of the flood of refugees for the purpose of inserting 


agents among them. 


As mentioned above in Chapter IV, Part 2 
(v), the hastily improvised section, 3.2), was unable 
to evolve any systematic method of dealing with the 
problems connected with these refugees; but the 
urgency of these problems impressed itself on the 
heads of B Division, to whom the possibility of agents 
arriving among the refugees was an obvious danger. 
It was decided that the best course was to arrange for 
examination at a central point, and the Royal Patriotic 
Schools were made available for the purpose by the Home 
Office. It was not, however, until the autumn of 1941 
that satisfactory arrangements were made to deal with 
the problem, and in the meanwhile the examiners made 
the best of a bad job in the face of insuperable diffi- 
culties. The Security Service at this time had no 
records with which to check an aliens story when he 
arrived, and an individual's bona fides, or othervise, 
could only be based on interrogation and the examiner's 
personal impression. ‘The examinations were often 
cursory, reports on each case were very brief and no 
attempt was made to build up systematic records which 
could form the basis of intelligence for dealing with 
future arrivals. 


AS mentioned in the report on the German 
Secret Service dated august 1942 in part IT (page 20) = 
(see also the cases of the M.V. "Taanevik", MeV. "Hernie” 
and MeV. "Hornf jell" pages 103-109 idem) - the Abwehr 
began to insert their agents among refugees and persons . 
escaping from occupied Europe. 


These cases emphasised the danger ani steps 
were accordingly devised by Mr. White to reorganise the 
staff at the L.R.C. and to establish a system of records 
which would help the examiners in their interrogation 
by making it easier to distinguish between the "sheep" 
and the "goats", i.e. between genuine refugees and 
would-be recruits to the forces on the one hand and 
suspects or enemy agents on the other. 


/All through 


All through the years 191-1, refugees were 
being allowed to land in this country, having got away 
clandestinely by 'escape’ boat or ‘escape’ plane, or by 
escape routes into Vichy France and the Iberian Peninsula. 
Many of them were encouraged to come to join the Allied 
Forces which were being recruited and developed in this 
country by the Allied Governments established here. The 
escape routes in question were organised by the Allied 
Governments or their intelligence services. Some were 
used or organised by S.I.S, or S.0.%. for the purpose 
of facilitating the journey to this country of their 
agents or of Allied officers and other personages whose 
presence was desired for purposes of the war effort. 
these circumstances led to the gradual development of 
the solution already mentioned, i.e. of the combination 
of interrogation and elaborate recoris devised specifi- 
cally for this purpose. The new systen was started in 
October 1941 and some time between January 1942 and 
Jane 1942 the L.R.C. began to be an effective instru- 
ment for counter espionage purposes. From about the 
middle of 191.2 onwards it achieved positive results by 
its success in throwing up suspect enemy agents for 
further and more elaborate interrogation at Camp 020. 


In 1942 - as indeed in 1940 and 1941 - 
the German Intelligence Service obviously required 
information about British, and later Allied,plans and 
the Allied war potential, and apart from Russia the 
three areas from which they could obtain information 
directly concerned with our war effort were the British 
Isles, the Middle mast and the Americas. Some time 


during 1941 it began to be apparent - contrary to our 
previous and justified over-estimate of their efficiency - 
that the Germans had no previously established espionage 
network of any appreciable size or effectiveness. The 
obvious conclusion, therefore, was that if they had no 
established network and could not land or paracmte 
agents clandestinely with any success, the only means 
open to them was to use the channel offered by the 
refugees and other Allied subjects coming to join the 
Allied Forces from occupied territory, or - a much 
smaller category - the neutrals coming to fight on 

the Allied side. 


In the circumstances of that time when 
Western Purope was occupied by the enemy from Norway 
to Bordeaux it was possible to provide for a system of 
travel control round the whole coast of the tmited 
Kingdom which effectively intercepted all arrivals and 
diverted virtually the whole stream (that is of those 
from occupied Furors and those otherwise suspected) 
to the L.R.C, in accordance with the control exercised 
at the discretion of the S.C.0.s at the ports. This 
fact created an entirely new situation, which made it 
possible to develop the L,.R.C. on the specialised lines 
which it assumed from the autumn of 1941 until the 
landing in Normandy in 1944. 


At first the separation of the "sheep" from 
the "goats" was of necessity based largely on guess- 
work, but, as has been explained, the Germans were 
fortunately as unprepared to utilise their opportunities 
as we were to meet the situation prior to the reorgani- 
sation of the 1.R.C. 


/By card-indexing 


By card-indexing details regarding methods 
and routes used by enemy agents or bona fide members 
of the Allied resistance movements, together with a 
great variety of other relevant details obtained from 
hundreds of incoming travellers, a body of valuable 
information was gradually built up in an accessible 
form for the use of the officers examining the new 
arrivals; and at the same time a sound system of 
interrogation was developed. 


The underlying idea of this system - the 
first object of which was to detect all enemy agents 
attempting to enter the United Kingdom - was that 
it was not a hostile cross-examination, but was 
conducted on a friendly, if formal, basis. The 
reason for his temporary detention and the examination 
at the L.R.C, was made clear to each individual, and 
the result, in the vast majority of cases, was a 
readiness to supply any information which would be 
valuable to the British Intelligence officers. In all 
cases the first statement was checked against records 
of all available information, and if, for instance, a 
man was found to have travelled on a suspect escape 
route known to have been penetrated by the Abwehr and 
used to despatch their agents among bona fide refugees, 
the individual was naturally the subject of a more 
intensive interrogation. 


An 4llustration of the comprehensiveness 
and competency with which the 1.R.C. was organised is 
the "Analysis Book" filled in by the Information Section 
at the time of carding each alien's report, The object 
of this was to make it possible to re-examine past 1L.R.C. 
cases whenever a new class of agent (as regards background) 
or a new cover story came to light, in order to see whether 
a similar agent might not have slipped through previously. 


The Information Index facilitated the 
uncovering of suspects in virtue of its comprehensive 
nature. An outstanding feature of it was that - unlike 
the Central Registry or other counter espionage registries - 
it carded the "sheep" as well as the "goats", the object 
being to compile information about individuals and orga- 
nisetions on the Allied side, because this information 
was necessary to enable the interrogating officer to 
recognise a friendly arrival and distinguish hin from 
& suspect or an enemy. In other words it was necessary 
to have a large background of real general knowledge 
about each country in addition to secret intelligence 
narrowly restricted to the enemy organisation. The 
Information Index eventua) ly contained some hundred 
thousand cards, and was composed of two distinct parts: 
a Name Index gave all the available details about an 
individual's description, addresses, occupation ani 
history; the Geographical Index was sub-divided for 
adéresses, town cards and subjcts. ‘The subjects 
carded included an immense mmber of details under 
headings including pro-jllied organisations or resis- 
tance movements, escape routes, pro-German organi- 
sations, youth organisations, political parties, enemy, 
or other intelligence services, the police and other 
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authorities, "including Mayors, Prefects, etc.", welfare 
organisations, regulations and controls in different 
countries and areas, prisons and concentration camps, 
the press including the secret press, boats used by 
the enemy Intelligence, firms, if used as cover by the 
enemy Intelligence, labour conditions, Government 
Departments, Hmbassies and Consulates in all occupied 
territories. In addition the Information Section 
collected a number of intelligence files giving general 
information for each country in regard to living con- 
ditions, suspect organisations and resistance movements, 
national minorities, political parties and photographs 
and originals of documents used for travel control and 
other purposes in occupied territory. Information was 
collected from a great variety of sources, including 
such reference books as the P,.E, Basic ani Zone 
Handbooks, Chatham House reports, S.I.S. and 5.0.2. 
reports and summaries, French Black lists, Belgian 
Sureté reports and reports from all sections of the 
Security Service, including Camp .020 material, D.S.0. 
reports on travellers and Imperial Censorship reports. 


The vital part of L.8.C. work lay in the 
examiner's selection, interpretation and assessment 
of facts supplied by incoming aliens. In order to 
enable him to perform this function effectively it was 
necessary to ensure that each examiner should have at 
his disposal a large background of available information. 
This information was obtained from two sources: the 
examiner's owr: personal local knowledge, including that 
acquired by his experience in the L.R.C..and from 
records. The records included not only the information 
immediately accessible to him in the Information Section 
with its index, and the 1.R.C. monthly summary of cases 
and other matters of current intelligence interest, but 
also three other registries: (i) the Central Registry 
of the Security Service; (ii) the RB. Registry; and 
(144) the S.1.S. Registry. Of these (i) was of negli- 
gible value because after April 1941 it did not card 
names abroad and prior to that it md only done so to 
a limited extent; (ii) was of great value because it 
contained a fairly comprehensive record of Abwehr and 
SD personnel and of their agents carded from ISOs 
material; and (iii) was of great use as apart fron 
the Information Index of the L.2.C. it was the only one 
which carded names and addresses on the Continent. It 
also contained information about 5.1.5. agents and 
organisations which was essential for the purposes of 
dealing with certain classes of L.2.C. cases. tnfor- 
tunately owing to the inadequacies of its staff and 
methods, it was found to function very erratically. 
All these registries produced information only on 
specific names and addresses. The Information Index 
of the L.R.C. went further in that it made it profitable 
to look up such vague indications as christian names or 
an un-numbered address in a particular street. It also 
provided on cards or in intelligence files information 
of all kinds on specific areas; countries, districts, 
towns and so on; and it contained information speci- 
fically suited to L.R.C. purposes, such as, for instance, 
plans and routine details about prison camps, from 
which a suspect under interrogation might pretend to 
have escaped, or about which he might give details 
which would make it possible for the interrogator to 
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discover that he was not telling the truth. The out- 
standing importance of the Information Index arose from 
the fact that it made all this information readily 
accessible; and the skill, care and thought with which 
it was compiled was a remarkable achievement. Numerous 
officers contributed to this, but the idea was originally 
conceived by Mr. White, and this conception was given 
shape and developed by Major Haylor, Colonel Baxter and 
Miss Wadeson, who was in charge of it from the time it 
was started at the end of 1941 until the end of 19/4, 
initiated many of its important features and was mainly 
responsible for its outstanding success. 


As has been mentioned above in connection 
with the $.C,0.8, 3 Division realised in the summer of 
1942 that a number of individuals having British 
nationality were arriving in this country under cir- 
cumstances similar to those of the aliens who were 
being sent to the L.R.C. On the 12th February 1943 
a section known as B.1.D/1.x, was formally constituted 
under the orders of the Director General with a view to 
dealing with these British subjects. As a large pro- 
portion of them were persons escaping from enemy- 
occupied territory, investigations regarding them were 
necessarily based on the J,.2.0C, and its Information 
Index, Between February 1943 and the end of the war 
some 600 individuals were interrogated by the officers 
of B1.DAI.x. at Devonshire House, where space was 
obtained for the purpose. 


The procedure was that the circumstances of 
British subjects arriving in this country from enemy- 
occupied territory and of every other British arrival, 
against whom something was known or suspected, were 
scrutinised. Whenever it was thought desirable that he 
or she should be interrogated they were invited to call 
at Devonshire House with the intimation that their 
presence was considered desirable as it was thought 
likely that they might have informtion useful to the 
war effort. This form of invitation obviously involved 
a rather less intensive interrogation than was possible 
at the L,R.0,, but in practice no difficulty was found 
in obtaining an individual's story and no invitation 
was ever refused, 


As a British subject could not be refused 
leave to land and could only be detained if there were 
positive grounds for doing so, Bel.eD/eK. devoted its 
attention to obtaining informtion about British subjects 
who were liable to return to this country. This was 
done in a variety off ways, @ege from persons who had 
already returned; by the appointment of a represen- 
tative in Tisbon and later in Paris, whose function it 
was to forward reports, before they arrived, of irdi- 
viduals intending to return to this country; by the 
introduction on "repatriation" ships of a Security 
officer as part of the administrative staff; and by 
the use of records, especially the Information Index 
of the L.R.C, and a card index kept in the section. 
This sectional card index incidentally produced a 
useful by-product. Tt became the main basis of the 
information available against the category of persons 
subsequently described as renegades. 
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The British subjects returning to this 
country fell into two main categories: those escaping 
from enemy or occupied territory and those brought 
home under official repatriation schemes. 


In addition to interrogating persons on 
arrival the section made enquiries with a view to 
keeping track of individuals whose bona fides were not 
fully established. This was effected by means of a 
Home office Warrant on the subject's correspondence; 
by collateral enquiries from other Government depart- 
ments; by interrogation by the R,.S.L.0.; and other 
routine methods. 


An outstanding aspect of the functions 
of the L.2.C, arises from its inescapable connection 
with S.I.5. and S.0.£, organisations in enemy or 
enemy-ocoupied territory. L.R.C, examiners neces- 
sarily had to obtain from 8.1.8, or 5.0.5, agents 
vetted by them as mach information 2s possible about 
the organisation for which they were working with the 
double purpose of keeping the Information Index up to 
date, and of discovering whether the organisation had 
been penetrated at any point. This information was 
vital for the purpose of checking any subsequent agents 
who might arrive and for the seourity of future opera- 
tions in the field. This question was always a source 
of overt or covert friction between the L.2.C. and the 
department running the organisations. 5S,I.S. insisted - 
on the plausible pretext of limiting the circulation 
of such information - that as little as possible should 
be asked as was consistent with security requirements. 
Section V even went to the length of setting up a staff 
of three or four examiners at the L.R.C, for the scle 
purpose of establishing their claim that the Security 
Service was not concerned with names and addresses and 
organisations abroad, but this claim, as will be obvious 
from the facts given above, could not be sustained. 
Nevertheless the small staff was maintained by them 
although, as they did not avail themselves of tle Infor 
mation Index or any other comparable records, their 
interrogations, based on a fixed questionnaire, were of 
no practical value, whereas if they had known how to 
use it the Information Index would have been of great 
value to S.I.S. 5,0.E, on the other hand, by means 
of a liaison with the Information Index, both supplied 
information to be put on the Index and obtained infor - 
mation fron it relevant to cases under enquiry of 
agents who fell under suspicion. ‘Tt should be borne 
in mind that accredited agents of both $.1.8. and 5.0.8. 
were not passed through the I.2.C., but only those who 
arrived in the tmited Kingdom for the first time after 
being recruited in the fiel@). 


There were several major disasters, some of 
which might have been avoided if S,I,.S. an@ 5.0.5. had 
arranged from the beginning for all the information 
about their organisations to be centred at one point 
in the L.R.C, 5&.1.S. consistently refused to do this, 
but 5.0.8. were amcious to do it as soon as they 
realised the nature of the dangers and the protection 
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charter was never recognised as including responsibility 
for the security of these Allied organisations. On the 
other hand it included responsibility for the security 
examination of a limited category of their agents, i.e. 
those recruited in the field. As the L.2.C. report 
points out, such a dichotomy was patently absurd and 
proved to be so in practice. This whole question is an 
important illustration of the advantages to be secured 
either by the central direction of or close co-operation 
between the Seourity Service and the other two Services; 
and of the grave disadvantages which follow fran fragmen- 
tation or a lack of Go-operation. 


It is not feasible to set out an estimate 
in any very concrete form of the part played by the L.R.C. 
in detecting spies and bringing their guilt home to them. 
Tho part it played was undoubtedly very valuable, but 
in practical working it interlocked so closely with 
other parts of the machine - and especially with those 
responsible for ISOS information anc Camp 020 - that in 
many cases there is no dividing line on the basis of 
which it could be said that success was to be attributed 
to one or the other section. In numerous onses all 
played their parts in the co-ordinated machinery. 


A few instances may, however, be quoted: 


ghere were some cases in whioh the L.R.C. 
"oroke” a spy unaided, for instance, *Joseph Van HOVE. 
There were others in which the result was mainly achieved 
by the L.2.0, substantially assisted by ISOS, of which 
the case of *+Johannes JRONKERS is an illustration. A 
third category is illustrated by the case of +fycien - 


RANBANT, whose identification as a spy is to be attri- 
buted wholly to ISOS. There were cases in which the 
L.R.C,, after interrogation, were not satisfied and 
sent the individual to Camp 020, where a confession 

was obtained. the Icelander, 
was one of these. Again, there were. cases in which an 
admission or a partial confession was made to the 1..2.C. 
interrogator, but the full story was only obtained after 
a more intensive interrogation at Camp 020, as in the 
case of +Gabriel PRY. Finally there were oases in which 
the L.R.C, Information Index furnished details which 
led to the realisation that an individual, otherwise 
unsuspected, was an enemy agent. The outstanding case 
is that of +Johannes de GRAAF (already mentioned on 
account of the important implications arising from it). 


Altogether something over 50 individuals 
who eventually confessed were sent on to Camp 020 from 
the L.8.C. 


The detection of eneny agents was not the sole 
function of the L,R.C. and a large part of their work 
was concerned with some 200 individuals who were sent 
to the Oratory Schools or were the sub/ct of an Order 
under Article 12(54) of the Aliens Order 1920, as 
amended, i.e. for deportation and, under war conditions, 
for detention pending deportation. These 200 individuals 


a SaaS Nr 
* Reference to all these cases will be found in 
Chapter 3 of the L.R.C. Report. 


were dealt with in this way on the ground of being 
collaborators or generally having hostile associations 
without there being ground to regard them as agents of 
the enemy secret services. 


Altogether some thirty-three thousand aliens 
were passed through the J..2,C, and examined, and so far 
as is knorn only three enemy agents with missions in this 
country got through without being detected. 


The interrogators or examining officers of 
the staff were divided into six sections, each of which 
dealt with a specific nationality or group of nationali- 
ties: (i) French; (41) Belgian and Dutch; (iii) Polish; 
(iv) Scandinavian; (v) Spanish and South American; 

(vi) South Rastern Rurope and miscellaneous. It was 
found that this system of allocating officers to a 
nationality - and consequently a geographical area ~ made 
for efficiency; it enabled the officer to become thoroughly 
acquainted with all the vital background information to 
assist him in interrogation and the assessment of each 
case. The officers were selected on the basis of high 
language qualifications and as far as possible residence 
in the countries concerned. A senior officer was appointed 
te each nationality section, and he was responsible for 
its internal administration. Generally speaking the 
Allied Seourity Services were not invited or encouraged 
to assist in interrogation. Experience showed that the 
disadvantages which their permanent presence in a 

British establishment of this kind entailed outweighed 
any occasional advantage which might be obtained from 
their knowledge of their own countries. ‘Bxceptions had 
to be made in connection with Polish and Czechoslovak 
cases owing to the difficulty of obtaining British 
officers with a knowledge of the language. Among the 
disadvantages of introducing Allied interrogators were 
that the greatest secrecy had to be observed in regard 

to many matters, including the use of information obtained 
from intercepted enemy wireless. It was also found that 
central control of the L,R.C. staff was necessary and 

the presence of officers owing allegiance to their own 
national security services tended to lead to difficulties. 
It was found, on the other hand, that aliens coming to 
this country in time of war expected to be interrogated 
by British officers and were somewhat more willing to 
impart information to British officers in uniform than 

to civilians. For this reason it was advantageous to 
recruit the staff from a military establishment. 


he The interrogation of suspected or 
know spies at Camp 020 (in close 
association with Bel.Be). 


Camp 020, which was opened on the 10th 
July 1940 at Latchmere House, Yam Comnon, eventually 


became one of the most important sources of information 
as 4 result of successful interrogation of enemy spies, 


bat when it was first opened no spies had arrived and 
until they did so it could not develop its true functions. 


/or a few weeks 


Yor a few weeks it was primarily concerned with the 
interrogation of members of the British tnion of 
Fascists as well as a number of suspect aliens, some 
of whom had been arrested in mgland and others 
brought over fran Dunkirk in Jme 1940. None of 
these cases proved important from the espionage point 
of view. In the beginning of September the first 
Abwehr spies arrived in mgland and the real work 
began. They consisted of two groups of two each, who 
landed in small boats on the South Coast with English 
money, wireless sets and codes, and instructions to 
report military information and to join up with the 
German forces which were expected to invade this 
country almost immediately. Other spies followed 

in rapid succession. 


In case of invasion or serious damage 
from air raids (a direct hit which only killed one 
German prisoner had been received in November 1940) 

a@ reserve camp was prepared at Huntercombe Place near 
Henley-on-Thames. 


Up to the end of the war in Europe (9th May 
1945) 440 internees were admitted to Camp 020, the 
yearly figures being as follows:- 


thirty-four nationalities were represented, namely: 
Belgian, German, French, Norwegian, Dutch, British, 
Spanish, Icelandic, Italian, Portuguese, Polish, 
Tanish, South and central American, Swiss, Swedish, 
Austrian, Hungarian, Russian, Roumanian, Czechoslovak, 
Greek, Irish, Canadian, Yugoslav, Litimanian, 
Egyptian and stateless persons. 


In addition a considerable mmber of women 
have been brought daily to Camp 020 for interrogation 
or examined by officers sent to Holloway Gaol as there 
were no facilities at the former place for the detention 
of women. 


Of the 440 men examined, 50 were released as 
innocent. 1} spies were executed in England during the 
course of the war. Of the remining cases about 18 had 
had some contact with the abwehr in circumstances which 
precluded their release and about 200 were spies of whon 
one half had been sent on missions to the United Kingdon 
and the other to other countries. The reasons for not 
placing this considerable number before the courts are 
to be found in the policy which was adopted to the effect 
that it was undesirable that any spy should be tried 
where there was a risk of failure to secure a conviction 
and the death penalty. The proposal that it was undesi- 
rable to obtain a conviction on a minor charge which 
would result in imprisoment and thus lead the public 
and the enemy to believe that espionage could be punished 
otherwise than by the death penalty was put forward by 
Mr. Milmo of B.1.3. and approved by higher authority 


/Cases 


Cases in which there was no material evidence, such 
as the possession of a wireless transmitter or secret 
ink, were not sent for trial, nor were those arrested 
at British ports in Africa or America on account of 
missions in those continents or elsewhere abroad; nor 
the small number who were used as double agents by 
BeleAe The view was also held that many of the spies 
were valuable to us as human reference libraries to 
assist in detecting other cases of espionage, and from 
this point of view were better alive than dead. 


All enemy agents or other suspected persons 
received into Camp 020 were held under the following 
powers; for short periods under a "refusal of leave 
to land" by an Immigration Officer or by a detention 
order by an Immigration Officer or other authorised 
officer under the "Arrival from British and Foreign 
Territory Order"; and for long term cases under the 
Royal Prerogative in the case of enemy aliens; an 
order under Article 12(5,) of the Aliens Order or 
under D.R.18B in the rare cases of British subjects and 
DeRe18BA in the case of foreign nationals. 


Colonel Stephens as Commandant was in 
charge of the military guard under the D.P.W.e, War 
Office, who were responsible for the physical security 
of the camp. He was also in charge of the Intelli- 
gence Officers as personnel of the Security Service. 
The relations with the Home Office were governed by 
the fact that prisoners were held under the authority 
of the Home Secretary who was responsible for the 
administration of all matters concerning their persons. 


The cases handled at Camp 020 have varied 
greatly in importance and have illustrated the constant 
change in Abwehr espionage methods. Officers of Camp 
020 have made an analysis of the trends of a series 
of 'waves' of espionage arising out of these changes 
directed against this country and our Allies. 


The first of these waves began on the 
3rd September 191.0 when, as already mentioned, spies 
began to arrive either by boat or by parachute as a 
prelude to the planned invasion of Mngland. 


A number of German agents were captured in 
the autumn of 1940 on expeditions which had been sent 
to Greenland and Jan Meyen Island for the purpose of 
obtaining weather reports from that area. ‘These were 
presumably required in connection with the proposed 
invasion and for the use of the Luftwaffe. 

14qi ? 

these were followed in the spring of 1940 
by those who were inserted among genuine refugees 
arriving from Norway in small boats. ‘There were also 
German agents among Norwegians who came via Stockholm. 
Two who were landed from a sea-plane in the north of 
Scotland in April 1941 immediately gave themselves up 
and professed to give full information about their 
mission and their German contacts. They arrived at 
Camp 020 on April 9th and were transferred to BeleA. on 
the same day with a view to their employment as double 
agents. 


/The employment 


The employment of seamen as agents, as might 
be expected, came to notice at an early date and con- 
timed to reour at intervals. There were also cases 
of Spanish trawlers, equipped with wireless, er 
for transmitting shipping information and weather 
reports from the astern Atlantic, which came to notice 
through ISOS messages. The case of a Portuguese cod- 
fishing vessel with a wireless operator who was arrested 
on the 6th August 1942, on the basis of two intercepted 
messages giving details of Allied war vessels and 
shipping at St. Johns, Newfoundland, assumed importance 
as the boat returned to Lisbon at the time that the 
Allied fleets were massing for the invasion of North 
Africa in November 194.2. 


As already mentioned in connection with the 
S.C.0,8 at the ports and the L.2.C., the Abvehr 
realised that the influx into the tmited Kingdom of 
persons escaping fron occupied territory gave them 
opportunities for inserting agents among them; and this 
contimed sporadically until the early months of 194). 
In most of these cases they came via Spain and Portugal, 
but some came direct from France and Holland. 


Another category consisted of a large number 
of agents who were sent to the American continent from 
the Iberian Peninsula ani were detained at Trinidad 
and other ports; arrangements being made for their 
eventual interrogation at Camp 020. 


From the end of 1941 onwards numbers of 
Belgians were sent through Spain and Portugal with the 
intention of reaching the Congo. Other agents were 
found to be operating in the Union of South Africa 
from a base in Taurenco yarques and the crews of 
vessels plying between Portugal, Portuguese East Africa 
and intermediate ports were found to be acting as 
couriers. Many of these agents destined for Africa were 
intercepted at various places and brought to Camp 020. 


Shortly before the invasion of the continent 
the Abwehr sent a number of agents to Iceland to obtain 
military information, evidently on the assumption that 
that country would serve as a base for the purpose. 


After D Day, 6th June 194, large numbers 
of operational agents were brought from the allied 
military zones and liberated territories in Furope. 


Among the miscellaneous interrogations 
undertaken at Camp 020 were those of a certain number 
of Italian spies, and some cases examined on behalf of 
the French authorities. One of the most interesting 
of the miscellaneous cases was that of Rdward Arnold 
CHAPMAN, an Englishman with a long record of crime in 
this country, who was in prison in Jersey when the 
German occupation began and after his release was 
taken to Paris in November 1941. He was trained as 
an agent by them and was the subject of a large mumber 
of ISOS messages which supplied numerous details about 
the German plans for using him and their intention to 
drop him by parachute. On his arrival in this country 


/in December 


in December 19/.2 his first step was to approach the 
police and ask for an interview with the intelligence 
authorities. After an intensive interrogation lasting 
for a week it was decided to use him as a double agent. 
Messages were transmitted, replies were received ani 
after a notionally successful act of sabotage at the 
De Havilland works he was sent back to Germany via 
Lisbon. ‘The Germans then employed him in Norway for 
a year where he occasionally acted as an instructor 
for the W/T and sabotage schools. Early in 19/4 he 
was prepared for a further mission to England in order 
to obtain information about British anti-submarine 
devices, American bombers, details of radio location 
apparatus fitted to night fighters, the effect of V 
weapons and other details. After mumerous delays he 
was eventually dropped on the night of June 27th, 
again reported to the police and again, after detailed 
interrogation at Camp 020, was transferred to B.1l.A. 


Numerous other cases of varying interest 
are described in detail in the Camp 020 report. An 
outstanding point is that the great majority of the 
agents were not German nationals and very few of the 
other nationalities were influenced by ideological 
sympathies. Many of them were half-trained, ill- 
equipped for their missions and "small fry" in every 
sense of the word; but even so their interrogation 
helped to build up informtion about the Abwehr and 
SD organisations. Many were recruited by pressure 
being put on them in some form and the Germans hoped 
to maintain a hold over them in the same way. For 
instance in the case of CHAPMAN, mentioned above, 
they hoped that as a convicted prisoner he would 
avoid the British authorities. Some were influenced 
by hope of gain. ‘the Intelligence Officers at Camp 
020 sometimes received the impression that 'waves' 
of these agents were sent out hurriedly and without 
proper preparation in order to meet the demands of higher 
authorities. 


The outstanding success of Camp 020 was 
one of the most important contributory factors in the 
general success of B Division in countering the Abwehr 
and Sipo und SD. ‘This success is attributed to the 
personality of Colonel Stephens and his flair for this 
work; to the skill developed by the staff; and toa 
number of other factors, among the most effective of 
which was the psychological reaction produced by the 
atmosphere of efficiency deliberately created for the 
purpose. A prisoner on arrival was treated with a 
display of military precision and efficiency. arriving 
in handeuffs he was stripped, given prison clothes, 
allowed no contact with other prisoners, photographed, 
put through a personal catechism, brought in for 
interrogation, faced by an array of four or five officers 
and treated with apparent severity (but no physical 
violence and no curtailment of rations was ever allowed). 
Im almost all cases guilty agents signed confessions 
within a few days of their arrival. The number who 
were known to be guilty and did not confess is insig- 
nificant, while the number of doubtful cases is scarcely 
greater. 


/The success 


The success is also to be attributed to 
three important sources of information. Ry far the 
most valuable of these was ISOS, because it was 
completely reliable and gave concrete facts and 
circumstantial evidence regarding the agents and 
the actual messages concerning them transmitted 
between the various Abwehr officers. Every pre- 
caution had to be taken not to jeopardise this 
source, and it could therefore not be used directly 
in interrogation. The I805 messages obviously 
required careful examination in order to ensure a 
correct interpretation, especially, as often happened, 
when all the relevant messages were not intercepted. 
The second source of information consisted of 'traces' 
from Security Service records including those based 
on S.I.S. agents’ reports; though important these 
were less valuable because less circumstantial, and 
it was often difficult to assess their accuracy. A 
third source to which the officers of Camp 020 
attached great importance was their own index of the 
records of statements obtained from interrogation. 

This information was recorded on index cards which 
eventually reached a total of over 100,000. It should 
be remarked, however, that some officers held a different 
view and considered that it was a mistake to maintain 
records at Camp 020 and a separate index. ‘This view 
presupposes that the necessary information could have 
been made readily accessible to the interrogating 
officers through the sub-section of B.1.B. under 

Mr. Milmo, which gradually developed an unexpected 
relationship with Camp 020. The original intention 

was that Mr. Milmo's sub-section should serve for 
liaison purposes between Camp 020 and the sections 

at headquarters, but it developed wider functions. This 
development arose mainly from the fact that Camp 020 
was necessarily outside the centre of London and there- 
fore affected by the factor of distance; and also that 
its owm function was limited in that it was solely an 
interrogating centre. }n. Milmo's section therefore 
had in one sense the functions of a research section in 
obtaining all traces from the records and information 
from all other sources which might be of use to inter- 
rogators, but it also dealt with all questions arising 
out of Camp 020 cases on behalf of the Director and 
Assistant Director of B Division. This resulted in 

all questions relating to the disposal of spies being 
dealt with by Mr. wilmo in accordance with precedents 
and on lines laid dom by decisions on the early cases. 
For instance as soon as a case appeared to be likely to 
be one that would go to the Director of Public Prosecu- 
tions, Mr. Milmo got into touch with the legal advisers 
(Sele) After the D.P.P.'s views had been obtained in 
a certain number of cases, subsequent cases were dealt 
with on the same lines; reference being made to the 
Director B, or higher authority, only when a release 
was recommended or in certain cases where a vitally 
important source of information or of paramount seourity 
interest might be jeopardised by disclosures at a trial. 
Tl cases which did not go to the Director of Public 
Prosecutions, e.g. because the evidence was not suffi- 
cient to secure a conviction involving the death penalty, 
Mr. Milmo referred to the Home Office direct in regard 
to disposal by internment. A ruling made by the 
Director 8 had laid down that the final decision in 


/Camp ,020 


Camp 020 cases should be by the section at headquarters 
and not by the officers at the Camp who would necessarily 
be influenced by the personality of the individual. ‘The 
BeleB. sub-section also dealt with all correspondence 
with any other department in relation to mtters arising 
out of Camp 020 cases. 


The joint establishment at Camp 020 and 
Camp 020 R (at Huntercombe) consisted of one Commandant, 
one Assistant Commandant and twenty-five intelligence 
officers, including the administrative officers. There 
were two part-time medical officers and at each camp a 
large guard, under five officers at Camp 020 and seven 
at Camp 020 Re 


fhe selection of suitable intelligence 
officers presented considerable difficulties, especially 
at first. It was essential to have a combination of a 
thorough knowledge of certain languages and experience 
of conditions abroad with the géneral qualifications 
of a good education and the other qualities required in 
an intelligence officer. The fnglish, Prench, German, 
Dutch, Plemish, Norwegian, Swedish, Manish, Spanish, 
Portuguese and [Italian languages have been employed in 
interrogation. The staff included about forty women 
secretaries, who were sometimes employed on work of a 
research nature as well as on secretarial duties. 


5. ‘Investigation of sabotage. 


The formation of BeleC. (originally 3.18) 
was described in Chapter IV, Part 1 (iii) above, in 
which an account of the functions allotted to it was 
outlined. Broadly speaking there was no great change 
in the section's terms of reference, but they were 
set out more fully, as they had developed in the light 
of experience, by Lord Rothsehild in July 1942 (vide 
Se¥e50-52-1(5)). Briefly experience showed that it 
was necessary for the Security Service to have a section 
which could make an expert study of all intelligence 
relating to enemy sabotage; supervise the investigation 
of supect or actual cases of sabotage; make available 
all the specialised knowledge acquired by these means; 
and initiate, prepare and recommend counter-measures to 
Government Departments and undertakings concerned in 
the war effort both in the United Kingdom and abroad. 

As it was not possible for the Security Service to have 
on its permanent staff all the necessary technical 
experts to deal with all the sabotage problems which 
might arise in the inmuserable types of installation 

or establishment concerned with the war effort, it was 
necessary to have a small staff with the necessary 
scientific knowledge, training and contacts to enable 

it to obtain this expert advice and to understand how 
to use it to the best advantage when obtained. For 
these purposes liaison was established with some thirty 
distinguished experts ranging frau professors at uni- 
versities to steel consultants in industry, all of 

whom made their services available in an unpaid capacity. 
To illustrate the wide range of problems involved refe- 
rence may be made to instances such as that of obtaining 


/authoritative 


authoritative informtion on all the aspects of the 
problem suggested by the possibility of agents bringing 
the Colorado beetle into the tnited Kingdom as a means 
of attacking the potato crop. 


In order to initiate counter-measures it 
was necessary for BelsC. to obtain and collate all the 
available information about the enemy organisations for 
sabotage, Abwehrabteilung IT and later amt VIS of the 
RSHA, as a part of the enemy Secret Service as a whole, 
the amt Auslandsnachrichten und Abwehr under the Ober- 
kommando der Wehrmacht and later the RSHA under Himmler, 


There were three main sources from which 
this intelligence was obtained: ISOS or the inter- 
cepted wireless communications of the Abwehr; the inves- 
tigation of cases of sabotage including interrogation 
of arrested saboteurs and the examination of enemy 
sabotage equipment; and the employment of agents and 
double agents, the latter being controlled by B.l.A. 


This intelligence picture was built up 
from nothing in the beginning of 1940 to a very com- 
prehensive and detailed corpus of intelligence. As 
the information became available, it was distributed 
in the appropriate quarters in the Admiralty, the Air 
Ministry, the War Office and among the intelligence 
staffs of the armies in the field as well as among all 
the parts of the Security Service and its contacts at 
home and abroad. This work of distribution reached 
very large proportions in the latter years of the war 
and was carried out with due regard to the fact that 
mach of the information was of a high grade of secrecy. 


The information regarding the German 
Secret Services as a whole, including the sabotage 
branches, was first summarised in the report on the 
German Secret Service of August 1942 and later supple- 
mented by that of 194. and the War Room report of April 
194.5 (vide Bibliography Nos. 33, 34 and 35). The volu- 
minous documents prepared by B.1.C. will be found in 
Se Fe 50-2hel.(31) and Supplementary Files. 


The intelligence eventually received about 
the Abwehr confirmed the inference that the sabotage 
division (Abwehrabteilung II) would be closely inte- 
grated with the German military machine so that it 
might be used in subordination to military operations 
and that it would combine the direction of material and 
moral sabotage. Abwehrabteilung IT was in fact respon- 
sible for sabotage in its broadest sense. ‘This included 
straightforward material sabotage (S-Arbeit); disin- 
tegration work within the enemy countries (Zersetzung 
or Z-Arbeit); the subsidising and inciting of nationa- 
list elements, racial minorities or ples under foreign 
rule (Insurgierung or I- or J-arbeit). There was a 
headquarters organisation at Berlin with branches under 
the several Wehrkreis in Germany. ‘There were sabotage 
training schools - the most important of which was at 
Quenz near Brandenburg - and a technical laboratory for 
developments. Abwehrabteilung II was represented in the 
Abwehr stations outside Germany; in the more important 
cases by independent 'II' units. 


/A special 


A Special para-military formation variously 
known as the Lehrregiment Brandenburg z.b.V.800, the 
Sonderverband Brandenburg and the Brandenburg Division, 
was used as a pool for agents for all the divisions of 
the Abwehr, but mainly for Abwehrabteilung II, in addi- 
tion to being engaged in guerrilla warfare, Commando 
raids in German uniform, operations in enemy uniform 
behind the enemy lines or operations by small groups 
and even by individual saboteurs in civilian clothes. 
This formtion originally consisted of Germans from 
abroad (Auslandsdeutsche) and it was assembled on the 
Channel coast at the time of the preparations for the 
invasion of mngland. later, foreign nationals were 
recruited, including men from prisoner of war camps, 
Arabs and Indians. It was attached to and under the 
administrative control of the head of Abwehrabteilung 
IT but for operational purposes units were sometimes 
attached to military formations in the field. 


In July 1942, under Himmler's orders, a 
section for sabotage and political subversion was 
formed as part of Amt VI, the Foreign Intelligence 
Service of the Nazi Party under the RSHA. In August 
1943 this section was disbanded by Himmler who was 
dissatisfied with its achievements and a new depart- 
ment, known as Amt VIS, was formed. After the Abwehr 
as an independent organisation was dissolved in June 
1944, it was re-created as a subordinate office (the 
Militaerisches Amt) of the RSHA. By the end of the 
summer of 19/J, all German sabotage ani political sub- 
version was under the control of Otto Skorzeny, head of 
Amt VIS, who also became head of the Militaerisches 
Amt D, the new name for Abwehrabteilung II. The 
functions of Skorzeny's services were:- 


(i) to threaten Allied lines of comunication 
by sabotage and by fomenting political trouble 
in Germany and the former occupied countries, 
using for these purposes German nationals or 
Pascist and anti-Allied elements of the 
countries concerned; 


(ii) to mount military operations of a 
special type which the regular amy would not 
normally undertake. 


The close integration of the sabotage 
Organisations, Abvehrabteilung IT and amt VIS, with the 
para-military formations was the cause of a difficulty 
in distinguishing between German military or naval 
operations and Secret Service operations and, therefore, 
in drawing a line to show where the interests of Be1.C. 
came to anend. For instance, to carry out his func- 
tions Skorzeny had at his disposal a nwuber of units 
whose headquarters and training camps were widely dis- 
persed throughout Germany. These included an unknown 
number of SS Jaegerbataillone, later knom as SS Jagd- 
verbaende and the Prontsaufklaerungskommandos und 
Truppe of Mil.amt D. Other associated formations were 
the 150 Panzer Brigade, the Eins rampfgeschwader (the 
Taftwaffe formation responsible for parachuting agents 
and for supplying them by air) and the Merine Finsatz 


/Avteilung, 


Abteilung, afterwards known as the Kommando der> © 
Fleinkampfverbaende. ‘The last-named)was a purely naval |; [°8 
operational service, not a Secret Service, but using 
seoret tactics and devices and controlling the xth 
M.A.S. Flotilla, an Italian naval organisation which 
operated from a neutral country (Spain) as well as from 
Italian military bases and employed naval personnel - 
not always in uniform - and scored successes by attaching 
bombs to the hulls of British battleships and other 
operations of a secret type. Abwehrabteilung II estab- 
lished liaison with the xth Flotilla M.A.S. in July 

1943 and after the capitulation of Italy not only the 
Abwelu: but also the German Navy and amt VIS were anxious 
to obtain control over this unit of whose exploits the 
Germans had a’ high opinion. Ore of its Italian experts 
was sent to Turkey in 1943 in order to sabotage allied 
shipping and succeeded in attaching mines to the bilge- 
keels of four ships, but all except one were found 
before they exploded. 


The main German sabctage efforts were 
directed against (1) the British Isles; (2) British 
shipping in Spanish ports and Gibraltar; (3) the Middle 
Fast; and (4) the U.S.Ae; but the elaborate organi- 
sation set up for the purpose achieved surprisingly 
small successes. Of these efforts that against (2) was 
by far the most important. 


Not a single case of sabotage occurred in 
the United Kingdom during the whole course of the war 
although Abwehrabteilung II made attempts from time to 
time to introduce sabotage agents, but all these attempts 
failed. Some of those arrested were used by the Security 
Service as double agents to obtain useful informtion 
about the enemy's plans and sabotage targets. ‘The first 
of the sabotage agents was already mentioned 
as having been recruited before the war. after the war 
started no agent arrived from Germany until three were 
landed in gire in July 1940 and six others in the tmited 
Kingdom towards the end of the same year. Two Norwegians 
who arrived in April 1941 were turned into double-oross 
agents. All the above arrived either in small boats or 
by seaplane. After April 1941 there were no arrivals 
until June 1942 by which time the method of introduction 
had changed and the agents appeared in the guise of 
refugees. Two of these arrived in 1942, one in 1943 
and one in 1944. They were French, Canadian and Belgian 
by nationality and either confessed their mission at 
once or were discovered through interrogation at the 
L.R.C, In December 1942 a British subject was dropped 
by parachute as a sabotage agent and immediately repor- 
ted his mission. 


The main effort of the abwehrabteilung IT 
in the West before the invasion of the Continent was 
directed against Gibraltar and allied shipping in 
Spanish ports. The headquarters was in Madrid with 
representatives in Huelva, Seville, Cadiz, Algeciras, 
Cartagena, Tangiers, Melilla, Tas Palmas. In the mast 
active period about twenty German officials organised 
networks of Spanish agents, extensive use being made of 
German ships interned in Spanish ports. Sabotage 
equipment was manufactured in Spain or sent from Germany 
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as diplomatic luggage and the fullest co-operation of 
a number of Spanish officials facilitated the German 
enterprises. The un-neutral attitude of the Spanish 
Government hampered counter-measures while the only 
restrictive effect on German sabotage was their 
insistence that the workings of the German organi- 
sation mist be so camouflaged that the Spanish 
authorities would not be too openly embarrassed. 

This meant that sabotage directed from Spanish soil mst 
not be attributed to German nationals. As a conse- 
quence Spanish agents were enployed and they tended to 
be both inefficient and venal - characteristics which 
were largely responsible for the poor results achieved. 
In Jamary 194, Abwehrabteilung TI headquarters in 
Berlin sent orders to wadrid forbidding all sabotage 
in the Peninsula until further notice. This was a 
direct result of British protests about explosives 

in cargoes of oranges and the evidence which was 
produced to fix the responsibility on the Germans. 


AS was the case in Great Britain, Abwehr- 
abteilung II had mde no adequate preparations for 
sabotage in the U.S.A, on the outbreak of war and it 
was, therefore, necessary to attempt to introdwe 
agents into America and to attempt to recruit and 
organise a large number of potential agents among 
the population of German origin in the U.S.A. Am 
bitious attempts were made in June 19i,2 when parties 
were landed in the J.S.A. from two submarines. In 
order to establish direct contact with the American 
authorities responsible for the enquiry Lord Rothschild 
visited the U.S.A, and obtained detailed information 
regarding the equipment supplied to these agents, some 
of which was new. [In return he was able to supply the 
F.B.I. with information for the purposes of interro- 
gation and an assessment of the equipment. 


Some months prior to the Allied landings 
in Italy and Prance information was accumlated - from 
1S0S, through double agents and by interrogation - 
about German plans for sabotage in both theatres of 
operations. It became known that a large sabotage 
stay-behind organisation with a network of agents and 
buried sabotage dumps had been arranged. B.1.C. 
compiled a note on Abwehrabteilung IT's plans for 
France and the Low Countries on the basis of infor- 
mation from the above-mentioned sources combined with 
the results of enquiries about the German sabotage 
preparations in North Africa and Italy. This was 
circulated to G-2 CI counter-sabotage specialists 
and members of the S.C.I, units organised by S,I,S. 
In the event both the Abwehrabteilung IT and Amt 
VIS sabotage networks failed to operate. Their 
agents were arrested and their dumps were discovered. 
The Germans thereupon made attempts to re-activate 
these networks after the occupation of Prance and 
Belgium by the infiltration of other agents, some 
being sent through the lines and others being dropped 
by parachute. These new agents were given specific 
missions of sabotage or assassination, but all the 
undertakings failed because the agents were either 
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known collaborationists and were, Aehenten on ‘that ground 
or they had no incentive to carry out-work-for—the—————~ 
defeated side. Many of the agents had accepted their 
missions as a chanoe of returning to their own countries 
and had been recruited by the Germans without having 
any intention of working for them. Moreover, the German 
security arrangements during training were defective 
and the recruitment of a number of agents from the same 
collaborationist organisation meant that many agents 
knew of each other's activities and the arrest of one 
led to the arrest of others. 


In regard to the question of German sabotage 
technique and equipment, the Security Service started 
the war with no information. There were two early 
reports - one in February and the second in March 1940 - 
of bombs being placed on board British ships. ‘he first 
of these was investigated by the Greek police because 
the steamer wa~ in one of their harbours and the second 
by the Ceylon police at Colombo as being the first port 
of call. In spite of attempts to obtain full reports 
and detailed desoriptions in these two cases the Seourity 
Service failed to obtain any satisfactory material. ‘The 
first clear and useful evidence of the existence of a 
German sabotage service resulted from a report fraa 
Cairo in April 1940 when Francois ARYOSSY was arrested 
in Alexandria with thirty time-clocks and thirty incen- 
diary bombs which had been given to him at the German 
Consulate in Genoa. Here again great difficulty was 
experienced in obtaining details and in spite of 
repeated requests samples of the equipment did not 
reach Jondon until May 1941. Im the next case which 
occurred when, as mentioned above, the saboteur Obed 
and his party arrived in Eire, although descriptions 
were received immediately, the equipment was retained 
by reason of the neutrality of Bire. The first equip- 
ment actually received in London was that brought frow 
TAsbon by the agent in March 1941 and consisted 
of time-clocks and detonators concealed in articles such 
as soap, torches and a delay-mechanism, a micro-incen- 
diary disguised as a fountain pen spinal in a leather 
ease. In September 1941 information was received from 
S.I.U.E, concerning the attempted assassination of the 
British Ambassador at Istanbul and Turkish diagrams of 
the delay-mechanism used showed it to be identical 
with that of ARKOSSY and thus proving that the 
German Secret Service was concerned in the attempt. 

From time to time further samples of Germn equipment 
came to hand and in July 1942 8.1.0. considered that 

they had sufficient information to justify the publi- 
cation of a booklet "Enemy Sabotage Equipment (‘Technical)" 
(vide Bibliography No. 25). 


The technical details of the various types 
of equipment are too voluminous to be summarised here 
and will be found in the numerous papers on the subject 
distributed by B.1.C. during the war (vide $.¥.50-2h-4h 
(31) and Supplementary Files). An important feature 
was the series of clockwork fuses labelled by Lord 
Rothschild Mark I, IT, ITI, IV, V and vr. 
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Util the landing on the Continent gave 
access to a number of sabotage dumps the largest 
sources of new types of German sabotage equipment were 
double-cross organisations in Gibraltar and Turkey, 
the latter being under Turkish control but operated 
in close liaison with our organisation in the Middle 
East. The Mark V and Mark VI clockwork delays were 
obtained from Gibraltar and jurkey respectively and 
from nowhere else. These types were all expensive 
to manufacture and were only used by the Germans for 
important operations. This fact by itself is, there- 
fore, evidence of the value of the two double-cross 
networks. Incidentally they furnished useful infor- 
mation of errors made by the Germans in points of 
detail. For instance, in one case some camouflaged 
equipment had a printed label with an address in the 
German style "57-56 chancery Tane” instead of "56-57 
Chancery Lane". 


At the beginning of the north African 
Campaign it was learnt chat German saboteurs were 
supplied almost exclusively with captured 5.0.5. 
equipment and fron 1942 onwards this fact was a 
source of constant trouble. Attempts were made to 
persuade 5.0.E, to give B.1.C. full details as soon as 
there was reason to believe that any particular item 
had been compromised, but it was some time before 
arrangements with this end in view worked satisfac- 
torily. It sometimes happened that the first intima- 
tion that an item had been compromised was received 
as the result of the interrogation of a captured 
saboteur. On one occasion a certain item of equip- 
ment had only been used in one undertaking which was 
believed to have been successful until the equipment 
in question was dropped by the Germans for delivery 
to the two Norwegian saboteurs in Scotland, who were 
under control as double agents working for us. This 
incident thus illustrated not only the value of the 
Security Service intelligence as a means of furnishing 
the necessary information to guide the operations of 
S.0.E., but also the short-sightedness of the Germans 
in making use of this equipment in such circumstances. 
The reason for doing so was that the S.0.E, equipment 
was simpler and more reliable than the German equipment 
and large quantities of it fell into Germn hands 
through misadventure. One marked disadvantage from our 
point of view was that if any act of sabotage were 
committed with S.0.8. equipment by an unknown saboteur, 
it would be impossible to prove that the perpetrators 
were German. Liaison between S.0.E, and BeleC. was 
fruitful of good results on a mumber of occasions; for 
instance it was of assistance in elucidating the facts 
connected with the alleged attempt to assassinate 
General Sikorski. 5S.0.E.'s assistance was of value 
to Bel.Ce because their experts were able to assist 
Bel.Ce with technical advice as well as the supply 
of dumay equipment for demonstration purposes, They 
gave the greatest help in analysing incendiary or 
explosive mixtures found in enemy equipment and in 
identifying articles suspected or known to be con- 
nected with sabotage. They also assisted in delicate 
minor operations such as emptying, rendering harmless 
and examining the lump of explosive coal supplied by 
the Germans to one of the double-cross agents. 
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By 1941 B.1.C. had become the recognised 
centre of information about enemy sabotage equipment 
and when in February 191, a bomb was found in a case of 
onions which had arrived from Gibraltar Lord Rothschild 
was sent for by the Chief Constable through the R.S.1L.0. 
to dismantle it. The bomb consisted of blocks of TNT 
and plastic explosive, the initiating mechanism being 
two Mark IT delays and primers. Lord Rothschild con- 
sidered that it was important to secure this bomb 
intact as several others had previously exploded in 
cases of oranges and that if secured it would furnish 
valuable evidence of the operations of the German Secret 
Service based on Spanish soil. While dismantling the 
bomb Lord Rothschild dictated details of its structure 
over a field-telephone to a secretary some distance 
away so that a record might be preserved in case of 
accident. 


AS a consequence of this incident B.1.C. 
established closer liaison with the bomb disposal 
department of the War Office and the Admiralty. As 
a result expert knowledge of methods of neutralising 
and disposal was obtained; and this made it possible 
to include disposal instructions in information cir- 
culated to security counter-intelligence personnel, 

a course which seemed advisable even though they were 
not technically responsible for neutralising equipment. 
after D Day the chief function of 5e1.C. was to act 
as a central body for the co-ordination and distri- 
bution of all information about enemy sabotage. Any 
equipment found in the field and not recognised was 
sent back to London for examination. By the end of 
1944, the Germans, having run out of S.0.E. equipment, 
were manufacturing their own, for the most part 
copying British models such as the Wlare, the Clam and 
the Tyre Burster. 


The most important innovation made by the 
Germans was the use of the high explosive, nipolit. 
The first actual sample was not obtained until September 
19iJ; when it came to hand through the Turkish double- 
cross network, camouflaged as a leather belt, but its 
existence had been known since the winter of 1942 when 
it had been mentioned by captured enemy saboteurs. 
During the last stages of the campaign in Western 
Europe it was found in many different forms including 
& raincoat, a walking-stick, "Clams", hand-grenades 
and underwater bombs twenty feet long and six feet in 
diameter. 


Only one important item of Italian sabotage 
equipment (excluding under-water sabotage equipment) 
was found during the North African campaign. It was 
known as the P-Delay, was used by the Germans as well 
as by the Italians and was said by M.I.10 to be similar 
to Italian army equipment. Italian incendiary and 
explosive mixtures normally contained a higher pro- 
portion of aluminiun than the German or British equi- 
valents. 


The interrogation of enemy agents and the 
employment of double-cross agents were subjects which - 
as sources of intelligence - received constant attention 
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double-cross cases were extremely complicated in them- 
selves, as many as fifteen to twenty agents being 
employed and difficulties also occurred in the relations 
with Section V of S.I.S. A number of faked acts of 
sabotage were carried out, including the detonation of 
1,000 lbs. of TNT in Gibraltar Bay for which a German 
saboteur is believed to have been decorated. 


the Turlcish double-cross case already 
mentioned was successfully run from the autumn of 194.2 
to the autwm of 19), and from the Turkish and our 
Middle East point of view was a complete success. It 
was responsible for saturating the sabotage field and 
preventing a large amount of sabotage mterial from 
being used there. In spite of the difficulties arising 
from Turkish neutrality a considerable amount of new 
and useful equipment was obtained from the Turks and 
the British security authorities were able to assist 
them by supplying accounts of accidental fires and 
explosions which could be passed off as acts of 
sabotage by the notionzl organisation in Syria. In 
February 1%, a faked act of sabotage was staged near 
Beirut. 


The successful carrying out of faked 
sabotage in the tmited Kingdom presents almost 
insuperable difficulties arising from the risk of 
injury to innocent persons in the vicinity, with 
which is connected the difficulty of deciding on 
the number of people who must be informed of the plan 
in order to strike a happy medium between allowing 
the facts to become general knowledge and causing 
unnecessary enquiries and action by uninformed 
authorities. Relations with the police through 
R.&.L.065 necessitated their being informed; and 
the question of publicity in the Press was a major 
difficulty especially in view of the Government 
ruling that the Press mist not be used in deception 
plans. In spite of all the difficulties faked acts 
of sabotage were effectively staged on four occasions 
during the course of the war. 


As in other spheres ISOS was an important 
source of counter sabotage intelligence and covered 
the whole field including enemy plans both general and 
specific, the agents and organisation connected with 
acts of sabotage, information about the equipment 
used and the enemy organisation in general. It also 
furnished a valuable cross-check on double-cross 
work and furnished us with advance information about 
the despatch of enemy‘ agents. 


Shortly after the material was made available 
it became obvious that it mist be studied by an officer 
with specialist knowledge from the sabotage point of 
view, in addition to the study from that of general 
intelligence. It often contained words in plain lan- 
guage code which could only be interpreted in the light 
of a knowledge of sabotage equipment. Por this purpose 
Be1l.C. maintained a card-index of German code names 
terms and compiled a glossary of the correct transla- 
tions of German technical terms and the interpretations 
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of plain language code names which was supplied to 

GeCe & CoS and Section V without which it would not 
have been possible for GeO. & CeSe to interpret mch 
of the material relating to sabotage (vide SeP.50-2h-ky, 
(31) in Appendix I). 


The traffic of Abwehrabteilung IT in the 
Peninsula was the most important from this point of 
view and was closely studied, but all parts of the 
Abwehr network contributed to fill in the picture of 
German sabotage intentions. Miss Clay of B.e1l.C. was 
acknowledged (by S,I.S. and GeO. & CeSe) as the expert 
on the sabotage aspects of ISOS and by her knowledge of 
the technicalities played an important part in eluci- 
dating the texts. As a result of the study devoted 
to it this traffic helped to disclose the abwehr plans 
in Persia and the Middle Kast generally, in the Balkans, 
in Italy and in Prance and in the Low Countries where 
preparations were made to organise stay-behind net~ 
works for sabotage with a view to the Allied landing 
on the Continent. All chis was concerned with material 
sabotage or, as the Germans phrased it, S-Arbeit. 
1S05 also furnished information regarding the plans and 
operations of Abwehrabteilung IT in connection with 
disintegration work and the subsidising and inciting 
of nationalist elements and minorities - Zersetzung 
und Insurgierung. Instances of the latter were observed, 
at the time of the invasion of Jugoslavia, in Southern 
Russia, the iddle bast and in North africa. Special 
formations of White Russian, Caucasian, Arab and Indian 
elements were organised in the Balkans and Southern 
Russia in preparation for the advance through Egypt 
and the Caucasus which was checked at Stalingrad and 
Fl Alamein. After the serious danger of an invasion 
of Kngland had passed this aspect of the German orga- 
nisation was of little more than academic interest 
in this country, but it would have been a problem of 
great importance in the Fast if the tide had not turned 
at the end of 1942. 


The staff of 5-1.C., having been trained 
in the methods of scientific research, realised 
perhaps more acutely than others the defects which 
arose from the fact that, until the formation of the 
War Room in the spring of 1945, there was no one 
which had access to all the fields of intelligence 
about the German sabotage organisations as part of the 
general problem of the Abwehr and the Sipo und sp. 
‘There was, therefore, no one in « position to utilise 
material from all these sources in order to compile 
comprehensive records and maintain them in a form 
which would serve the purposes of all the workers in 
these various fields. The stai'f of Section V, ReIeSe, 
GeCs & CoS and within the Seourity Service of Bl 
Information, BeleBe, BelsCe, Camp 020 and the L.R.C, 
could all have contributed, and the special needs of 
each would have been met more satisfactorily than 
was the case if this centralised and comprehensive 
study could have been arranged. ‘This was eventually 
done in March 19.5 by the War Room and especially by 
WR-E; and the Bel.C. history suggests that if this 
had been formed earlier in the war, it would have 
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resulted in a considerable saving in manpower, paper 
and energy and produced results which would have 
benefited all the Services concerned ané especially 
the G-2 CT Staff in the field during the invasion of 
Western Burope, 


In the early stages of the war our 
general lack of information about the enemy's orga- 
nisation mde it necessary to examine all possible 
fields for eneny action and to plan security measures 
on as thorough a scale as possible in conformity with 
the requirements of production ani other major war 
interests. As intelligence increased the elaborate 
nature of the enemy's organisation had a similar 
effect and counter-measures were planned or attempted 
accordingly. In retro’pect the position my be 
summed up by saying that the enemy achieved very 
slight results in his efforts to organise sabotage 
against the Western Allies where the conditions were 
generally difficult. Their only substantial successes 
were scored in Spain where the special local con- 
ditions offered certair. advantages, but even in Spain 
British counter-measures, to a great extent, succeeded 
effectively in reducing the results of their work. 


Counter~measures fell under the following 
headings: (1) physical counter-measures of a security 
nature; (2) moral counter-measures; (3) the colla- 
tion and distribution of information; (4) general and 
special enquiries. 


Physical counter-measures included arrange- 
ments for guards on British ships in Spanish waters 
which were initiated by 8.1.0. and the elaboration of 
instructions for security measures for the benefit of 
everyone concerned with the movement of shipping across 
the seas. fetails of the enemy's sabotage successes 
and his attempts against British shipping will be found 
in Appendix TI of the sectional histcry. There can be 
no doubt that but for the counter-measures initiated by 
Bel.C. the losses would have been mich heavier. 


In the tnited Kingdom the Security Service 
had been concerned in the general discussions concerning 
the security of electricity and gas undertakings, while 
certein sources of water supply of Service interest were 
declared protected places on the outbreal of war. In 
the middle of 1941 one of the double-oross agents was 
asked by the Germans to supply information about the 
layout and protection of water supplies in this country. 
At the same time the Bacteriological Warfare Committee 
of the Cabinet was interested in the subject. In 
August 19/1 Tord Rothschild was instructed to prepare 
@ paper on the general subject for the Home Defence 
Executive. After some discussion regarding the 
respective responsibilities of 3 and D Divisions in 
the matter, it was decided that Bel.0+ should deal with 
it from the point of view of protection against sabotage. 
Protracted discussion ensued with all the interests 
involved, for details of which reference mist be made 
to the sectional history. Among outstanding points 
which emerged was the fact that if some twenty generating 
stations in Great Britain could be put out of action 
Simltaneously, the whole war production of England 
would be completely stopped and consideration was, 
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therefore, given to this and other priority and super- 
priority undertakings. The question of which parts of 
an electric generating station were most vulnerable 

to attack by the suall amount of high explosive which 
a saboteur could carry was the subject of mich diffe- 
rence of opinion among the experts. ‘The whole subject 
was investigated in great detail by B.1-C. with the 
assistance of the 2.5.L.0.8. Special precautions 
were taken in the period before D Day as it was thought 
the enemy might make more intensive attempts at sabo- 
tage with a view to its possible effect on the opera- 
tion. 


Other subjects dealt with in a similar way 
were the seourity of explosives, the control of chemi- 
cals and the examination of objects dropped from air- 
oraft. 


Moral counter~measures took the form of 
protests and prosecutions in the Gibraltar area. In 
spite of the penetration of the enemy network by agents 
and double agents and in spite of elaborate security 
measures, it was impossible to stop all sabotage 
directed against Gibraltar and allied ships in Spanish 
ports. ‘hese measures had the effect of compelling 
Abwehrabteilung IT to alter its methods by placing 
high explosive bombs in the cargo before loading. 

This method, although less efficient than the others, 
was often impossible to prevent and the next counter- 
measure was to attempt to force the Spanish authori- 
ties to take action against the Gernan sabotage 
organisations in Spain. This took the form of direct 
protests by the British Minister in Madrid, direct 
protests by the Governor of Gibraltar to the Military 
Governor in Algeciras, protests in tadrid accompanied 
by memoranda compiled in London and interviews between 
the Poreign Secretary and the Spanish Ambassador. A 
number of facts were furnished regarding the sabotage 
comuitted and lists of names of agents were given 
against whom it was considered that the Spanish 
authorities could take action. 


In June 1943 two Spaniards were arrested 
in Gibraltar and after protracted proceedings were 
executed in Jamary 19/,. Both of them had been 
working for Abwehrabteijlung II. One of the men was 
employed in Hei. Dockyard in Gibraltar and succeeded 
in placing a "Clam" underneath a fuel tank. The 
explosion was successful and considerable damage was 
done. ‘The other was a Spaniard who was working for 
a@ group consisting miinly of young Spanish arny 
officers who, in turn, were working under the 
directions of Abwehrabteilung TT. He was persuaded 
to accumilate a store of sabotage equipment which 
was smuggled into Gibraltar in a car. 


In connection with counter-measures 
Lord Rothschild made a number of journeys abroad 
visiting, besides the U.S.A, as already mentioned, 
Gibraltar (three times), Cairo, Persia and Italy. 
The purpose of these journeys was to institute and 
develop counter-measures in connection with enemy 
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all such cases to war damge, i.¢. enemy sabotage, 
unless an enquiry was held to prove the contrary. 

Yor all these reasons an important part was played by 
the competent staff of police officers under Chief 
Inspector Burt of Scotland Yard which was attached 

to 5.18 (B1.0.) for the purpose of visiting the 
scenes of such occurrences and maintaining contact 
with a large aumber of enquiries relative to this 
aspect of the problem 


Bel.Ce was also responsible for counter 
sabotage instruction in preparation for the “Second 
Front". Between pecember 194.3 and August 1945 thirty- 
seven officers passed through the section from the 
armies and navies of Great Britain, the U.S.A. and 
France. These men were given various periods of 
instruction and in some cases a week was spent in 
this office to hear lectures by officers of Bel.Ce, 
ReleB-, BeleAe and Be5. ‘The mm also received a 
week's practical training at 5.0.2. and later two 
or three days' revision and examination in Paris by 
Terd Rothschild. 


In addition to covering the wide field 
of sabotage, including the investigntion of the 
mechanical and other sabotage equipment of the 
enemy, in regard to which their technical kmowledge 
in matters of general science and engincering was 
indispensable, the officers of this section made 
a study of the German sabotage organisation on the 
basis of the material available from nil sources. 
They supplemented this by enquiries into possible 
component elements in a “Pifth Colum" here. 
Pinelly they filled an important gap in that, but 
for them, the Security Service had no contact with 
the general field of scientific enquiry and no 
means of getting into touch with the right persons 
or acquiring essential knowledge. In a world 
dominated by scientific achievement this is a gap 
which has to be filled. 


6. Bnaployment of captured eneny agents 
who had been turned round with a view 
to using them to supply the enemy with 
false informtion or to carry through 
deception plans. 


The question of running double-agents 
was first considered in 1938 as a result of consul- 
tation with the Prench Neuxieme Bureau, who were 
using this method. At that time the work was 
entrusted to Major Ginclair, but few details are now 
available and it appears that very little progress 
was made. arly in the war Major Sinclair collabo- 
rated in this matter with Major Cowgill of Section Vv, 
and one of his cases, that of RAINBOW, continued to 
run for several years afterwards. 


| { 6) PUBLIC RECORDS 
It may be noted that ‘the System of givi: uf 
pseudonyms to this type of agent, which was also 
followed by the Germans, was adopted for obvious 
security reasons, and the pseudonyms appeared on all 
ordinary papers connected with such cases. 


The first case which led to any really 
valuable development of the use of double agents was 
that of*sNow (the already mentioned), an agent 
who had been working for $,I.Se In 1938 we had reason 
to believe that he was working for the Germans, and 
we learned that he was to receive a wireless trans- 
mitting set from them. Arrangements were mde by which 
we were able to examine it without his knowledge before 
he obtained possession of it. after he obtained it 
he showed the set to us, and it was arranged that he 
should keep it. Being a British subject he was 
interned under D.R.18(B) at the beginning of the war, 
but a little later, after obtaining considerable and 
important information from him with regard to the 
Abwehr system of codes employed by them for agents' 
wireless traffic, Major Robertson decided to attempt 
to exploit him as a double agent. Incidentally this 
information about his codes was one of the most impor- 
tant factors which led to the unravelling of their 
wireless system and the subsequent developments 
described above under the heading of "ISOS". 


*RAINBOW - a commercial agent, son of a Portuguese 
father and German mother, who lived in Germany until 
1938 when he came to England to marry a Rumanian girl. 
In this country he made friends with a certain Gunther 
SCHUTZ, ® commercial spy for Germany. In January 1940 
an approach was made through SCHUTZ to recruit him for 
the German Secret Service. He became afraid and repor- 
ted the matter to the police with the result that the 
British Secret Service recruited him instead, and he 
was duly despatched to Antwerp to make contact with 
SCHUTZ. His meeting was successful and he was estab- 
lished as a double agent. 


*SNOW - a Welsh electrical engineer employed before the 
war by S.I.S. to supply information obtained during his 
business visits to Germany. SNOW independently made 
contact with the German Secret Service and, to all 
intents and purposes, acted henceforth as a straight 
German agent in England. Some months afterwards he 
admitted this association, but no action was taken 
and he contimed his career unmlested until the out- 
break of war when he was taken into custody on 4.9.39. 
In the previous Jamary he had received a radio trans- 
, mitter from the Germans and had handed thig over to the 
British authorities. By means of this radio SNOW was 
now induced to contact the German Secret Service and a 
personal meeting was arranged for him in Holland. This 
meeting, which duly took place, resulted in the supply 
to GeCe & CoS of information of the greatest possible 
value to the future history of the war. SNOW's subse- 
quent career continued to be one of drama and double- 
crossing in the period in which his services were 
used. 


During the first year of the war, the fact - 
as already mentioned - that we had very little knowledge 
of the German Secret Service and were completely in 
the dark as to the extent of their espionage network 
in this country made the business of running a double 
agent an extremely difficult one, based as it neces- 
sarily was on a number of unknown factors which obtru- 
ded themselves at every turn. In actual fact - although 
we did not know it - and were therefore bound to over- 
estimate the enemy's efficiency - no effective German 
network existed in this country at that time. 


The obverse of these facts presented a 
problem for the Germans, as after the fall of France 
they were as entirely cut off from England as we 
were from the Continent. They had no satisfactory 
means of obtaining intelligence and the problem of 
introducing their agents into this country presented 
serious difficulties. In the autumn of 1940 they made 
various attempts to introduce agents by small boats or 
submarines and by parachuting them, as has been described 
above and in "The German Secret Service, August 1942" 
(vide Bibliography No. 33). ‘Their object at this time 
was to obtain intelligence for purposes directly 
connected with the invasion of this country. tnder the 
circumstances two courses were open to us; one was to 
treat it as a simple security problem and to have every 
agent we could lay hands on apprehended and executed; 
the other was to employ some at least of those caught 
as double agents and to let the Germans think that they 
were still at large and working for them, 


second course was adopted because by 


‘The 
that time some of the many advantages of the double 
agent system had become apparent. 


It will be convenient not to attempt to 
describe the system as it gradually developed - that 
is a very long story and is described in detail in 
the sectional report of B.1.A. = but to indicate in 
brief outline the eventual developments in BeleA., 
the objects aimed at and achieved by the section and 
the methods by which its success was obtained. 


The section was under a Directorate 
composed of Major (afterwards It. Colonel) Robertson, 
Major Masterman and Mr. Marriott, which decided all 
matters of policy and dealt with relations with the 
operational and intelligence staffs of the fighting 
services and with other departments. An important 
part in these relations and the conduct of the whole 
double agent system was played by the Twenty Committee, 
of which Major Masterman was Chairman, Mr. Marriott 
Secretary and Major Robertson the Security Service 
representative. The Committee also included represen- 
tatives of D.M.I., DeMeIe, A.C.A.S.(I), S.I.S., Home 
Forces, C.C.0. (Lord Louis Mountbatten), SHAEF, L.C.S. 
(Colonel Bevan, responsible for working out cover plans 
in conjunction with operational planning) and the 
Home Defence Executive (Sir Findlater Stewart). 


/In the 


In the early stages two major problems 
presented themselves. One arose out of the case of the 
agent SNOW and was due to the fact that the Germans 
expected him to produce two daily weather reports. 
The problem was solved by obtaining the consent of 
the Air Ministry through Air Commodore Boyle, then 
Director of Intelligence, Air vinistry, with whom 
Major Robertson had been in touch for some time for 
the purpose of exchanging information about questions 
asked of this agent by the enemy. The other difficulty 
was a more serious one and arose out of the question 
whether accurate information should be transmitted 
to the Germans through their agents under our control 
about the bombing of British cities. The responsi- 
bility for deciding that attempts should be made to 
mislead them by giving false information about the 
bombing of British cities which might have the con- 
sequence of diverting their bombers to other cities 
places was taken by Sir Findlater Stewart of the 
Home Defence Executive. These two cases will serve 
as an illustration of the type of problem with which 
the Twenty Committee had to deal. 


The scope of BeleA. and the Twenty 
Committee was, however, mich wider than this implies 
and as the double agent system developed it became 
clear that it could be used for the following 
specific purposes:- 


(1) To control the German Intelligence 
oysters in this country. This was an end in itself, 


cause we felt that if we provided a reasonably 
satisfactory reporting system from this country the 
Germans would be satisfied and would not make 
excessive efforts to establish other agents. 
Naturally it was better for us to know what was 
being reported from this country than not to know. 
Even if a good deal of true information had to be 
given, we did at least know what information the 
Germans had and what they had not. WYurthermore, 
we could not enjoy the other benefits on the decep- 
tion side unless we had a fairly complete control of 
the German Intelligence system. 


became less and less important because, while ISOS, 
the Se0e0.s, the L.R.C,. and Camp 020 were uncovering 
new agents as they arrived, the Abwehr showed signs of 
being satisfied with the intelligence they were 
receiving from those agents working under our control. 


(3) Code and cipher work. Apart from the 
original "break" terme the use of SNOw's traffic 
already mentioned, the traffic of some of our later 
agents was found to be of great assistance to (.(. 
& CeSe in reading messages over an important part 
of the widespread Abwehr network. GeCe & CeSe 
said on one occasion that *¢,RB0's new cipher had 


/saved 


saved them nearly six months' work, and some agents 
were kept going, ¢.g. *TREASURE, merely to act as a 
erib to GC. & CoS, after their value as agents 
had’ otherwise ceased. 


(4) Assistance to Censorship. Information 
provided by letter-writing double agents in the form 
of cover addresses in neutral countries and types 
of secret ink used by enemy agents were communicated 
to Censorship, thus enabling them to keep in touch 
with German secret ink technique and developments, 
to discover the best re-agents and to put on the 
watch tists all over the world the addresses this 
obtained. One important indirect consequence of this 
was to enable the U.S.A. authorities to obtain an 
insight into and watch over the activities of eneny 
agents in the Western Hemisphere. 


(5) To gain evidence of enemy intentions. 
The questionnaires a ndividual questions given to 
agents gradually built up a very complete picture of 
what the Germans wanted to know and therefore what 
their operational intentions were. Yor example, when 
their questions about this country shifted from anti- 
invasion defence in South-Nast England to the location 
of food dumps and kindred subjects, we were able to 
suggest to appropriate authorities that German strategy 
no longer envisaged an invasion but was busy with the 
thoughts of a more long drawn out war of attrition 
based on a submarine warfare and an attack on our 
supply lines. 


(6) To gain knowledge of the personalities 
and methods of the German Intelligence Services 
particularly of the Abwehr. This is Self-explanatory. 
(7) To prevent enemy sabotage by controlling 
their saboteurs thus s ‘ledge of ir 
methods and equipment. One of the most e@ 
aspects of the generally low standard of efficiency 
in the Abwehr during the war was the ineffectiveness, 
broadly speaking, of their sabotage in this country 


*GARBO = a Catalan industrialist, equally hostile to 
Communism and Fascism, who induced the German Secret 
Service in the Tberian Peninsula to accept him as an 
agent operating fron England. His purpose in so doing 
was to enhance his value to the British Secret Service 
who had hitherto refused to employ him. In this 
objective he succeeded, and in April 1942 he was 
brought to England where his subsequent career as a 
double agent became a classic of brilliance and 
ingemity. 


*+7REASURE - a French citizen of Russian origin, an 
intelligent but temperamental woman, taught by the 
German Secret Service to receive instructions by 
radio but to commnicate with them by seoret writing. 
Later she succeeded in obtaining a transmitter of 
her own. 


— 


(the work of Abwehrabteilung IT). 

that apart from the sabotage carried out under our 
control the Abwehr achieved practically nothing, 
certainly nothing of any importance. The most 
important incidents were three which were effected 
through *MTT and JEFF (which were duly publicised 
in the press) and a fourth by +7ZIGZAG, which was 
important as it supplied us with knowledge which 
made it possible to take precautions against other 
attempts on the same lines, 4.e. by placing explo- 
sives contained in a piece of coal on board a ship 
(in this case the s.s. "City of Iancaster"). The 
Germins dropped special sabotage equipment for the 
purposes of these incidents staged under our control 
and the fact that most of it proved to be captured 
S.0.F. material indicated that they regarded it as 
superior to their orn at that time. 


(8) To ae misinformtion to the eneny; 
in other words to ce n deception. Further 
details on this subject are given Os 

These eight points cover the aims ari 
objects of the work of Bsl.A. as they gradually 
developed in the light of experience and tis 
changing circumstances of the war. The original - 
and fundamental ~ idea and the basic policy which 


throughout governed all the rest was to control the 
German Intelligence agents in this country in such 


‘NTT and JEFF - MUTT, a ladies' hairdresser, son of a 

father and British mother, born in London and 
consequently possessing British nationality. He spoke 
English, German and fluently; was intelligent, 
unsubtle and impetuous. He arrived with JEFF. 


ostensibly to join the free 
forces in this country, but covertly ona 
He and JEFF handed themselves over 
to the authorities upon arrival, and MUTT thereafter 
under supervision operated a radio transmitter, with 
which he had been equipped by the Germans, and was 
successfully established as a double agent. JEFF 
proved less tractable and was only used in support 
of MUTT, for most of the time being detained in the 
Islé of Nan and at Stafford Gaol and Dartmoor. 


*ZIGZAG = a British criminal with a long pre-war 

police record who was in prison in Jersey for safe- 
blowing and other activities. When the Germans took 
over the island in 1940 he offered his services with 
intent to escape. He was duly recruited for the 

German Secret Service and received instruction in 
sabotage and radio transmission. In December 1942 he 
was dropped by parachute in gland, and immediately 
reported his story to the authorities. lle agreed to 
act as a double agent and was successful in establishing 
radio contact with the enemy. He mde sevéral journeys 
abroad to meet members of the German Seoret Service 
both on German and neutral territory, and was apparently 
mich respected and trusted by them 


his neck if he were caught asking questions or finding 
his way into any place or area to which admission was 
not open or in which his presence would attract the 
attention of the authorities concerned. Another 

t+ point which required close attention was the 
necessity of arranging for suitable answers to personal 
questions relating to the agents. When they were 
satisfactorily given they often proved to be a means 
of convincing the Germans that the agent was not under 
control. (An important instance of this is proved by 
the statement of Dr. Friedrich Karl PRAETORIUS 
(P.¥. 602299) on the subject of the double agent known 
to us as*TATE), 


It is important to understand the methods 
followed by Bel.A. in achieving the general objects 
outlined in the eight sub-headings above. ‘This question 
of methods had two aspects arising out of the fact that 
BeleAs was dealing through these agents and their 
employers in the Abwehr with the German General Staff 
(Oberkormando der Wehrmacht) on the one hand, and with 
the authorities responsible for British operations on 
the other. The object of the Abwehr, acting under the 
general control of the Oberkommando der Wehrmacht, was 
to obtain intelligence through the secret agents, The 
more limited counter espionage - or Security Service - 
object was to prevent them from doing so and the British 
authorities in question were pursuing a wider objective, 
i.e. to use the B.1l.A. agents for the purpose of deceiving 
the enemy - in conjunction with larger deception plans - 
about major military plans and operations. 


An important point is that the agents in 
question were German agents and not agents employed by 
our own organisations, except in the case of &I.S. 
and S,0.E, agents on the Continent who had become 
"blown". In this last case the main object was to give 
the agent a chance to get away, and they played a minor 
part in the general scheme. ‘The essential part was 
played by four types of agent of whom the best was 
that which on being approached by the Germans immediately 
reported the fact to a British authority. One of the 


‘*?ATE - a Dane of German parentage who arrived in this 
country by parachute on 19.9.4.0. on an espionage mission. 
He confessed and agreed to act as a double agent, 
establishing contact by radio transmitter with the 

enemy in October 19.0. He became a most successful 

and trusted agent and was instrumental in securing 

large sums of money from the German Secret Service. 

He held the long-distance record of all double agents 
for radio transmission, which he maintained from 

October 194.0 until the fall of Hamburg in May 1945. 


‘ 


best examples of this was *TRICYCIE. Another type 
consisted of those who arrived in this country after 
being despatched on a mission by the Germans and gave 
themselves up immediately on arrival. A third con- 
sisted of those who were genuine German agents, and 
after being captured were induced to work for us. 
Important results were also achieved by grafting real 
or notional sub-agents on to another agent. There 
were cases where the Germans appeared to dangle an 
agent in front of us, but these were, for obvious 
reasons, regarded as unsuitable. 


A serious difficulty which presented 
itself to the Germans, because of the fact that they 
had no adequate organisation in this country at the 
beginning of the war, was that involved in the 
problem of making payments to agents after they 
arrived here. Their difficulties in arranging for 
payments assisted us in detecting the agents and 
also enabled us to realise the inadequacy of their 
organisation here. Agents under our control obviously 
required considerable sums to enable them to carry 
on if they survived for any length of time, and an 
important point in dealing with an agent was to 
arrange for him to agitate for money at frequent 
intervals. One such agent, TATE, was paid by means 
of a plan evolved by Bel.A. known as plan "Midas", 
by which having invented a wealthy but chicken- 
hearted Jew who required money in his name in dollars 
in New York, for which purpose he was prepared to 
pay over sterling in this country, the Germans were 
persuaded to pay out the dollars in New York, while 
BeleAe On behalf of the imaginary Jew went through 
the motions of handing over the sterling to TATE 
in this country. By a similar plan, known as plan 
"Dream", the Germans were persuaded to pay pesetas 
to nominees in Madrid, in return for which certain 
Spanish fruit merchants paid sterling to an impor- 
tant self-made double agent, GARBO, who had reported 
to the British authorities that he had successfully 
provoked the Germans into recruiting him and had been 
brought to this country by us to facilitate their 
designs ~- and ours. In all, between 1940 and the 
spring of 194.5 the Germans paid about £85,000 to 
BeleAs for running their agents under our control. 
This fact alone is some indication of the quantity 
of the material which had to be prepared to satisfy 
the Abwehr that they were receiving value for their 
money. It was conveyed to them partly by wireless 
and partly by secret ink letters. 


*PRICYCLE - a Yugoslav of good family, educated in 
Prance and Germany. Due to his social connections he 
became a figure of interest to the German rmbassy in 
Belgrade, members of which considered that his entree 
to British social circles might prove of espionage 
value to them. ‘TRICYOLE reported these developments 
to the British representative in Belgrade, and it was 
agreed that he would encourage the Germans in their 
aspirations. At the Germans' behest he came to 
England on 20.12.40., was established successfully 
as a double agent and thereafter organised an 
espionage network of his own on behalf of the Allies. 


The obvious question suggests itself, whether 
the Germans swallowed whole everything produced by the 
BeleAs team of agents? This question presented itself 
constantly in the early stages when it could not be 
answered, but the answer was found eventually in ISOS 
which provided evidence that the messages of all our 
controlled agents were transmitted over the Abwehr 
network, and also that many of the most important 
deception plans were successful in the sense that the 
Abwehr officers concerned attached importance to them 
and treated them as reliable intelligeme. (This does 
not mean that all the messages of all our controlled 
agents were always reflected on ISOS. All of the 
agents appeared some time in some form or other and 
we could, therefore, be reasonably certain that because 
no others appeared as operating in the !mited Kingdom, 
none existed or would com into existence without being 
known to us). Ina number of instances - some of them 
of the first importance - evidence has been obtained 
from captured German documents that this intelligence 
was accepted and acted on by the Oberkomeando der 
Wehrmacht and its subordinate formations in the field 
and at sea. ISOS thus provided negative evidence in 
the sense that it was a legitimte inference that any 
agents not under our control would sooner or later 
be reflected on ISOS; and apart from the very small 
mumber of doubtful cases mentioned under sub-heading 
(1) ISOS above, no such case ever occurred. ‘There was 
a further check in that R.S.S, watched receiving 
stations on the Continent and would have obtained 
indications if any had been receiving wireless messages 
in Abwehr or SD procedure from this country. This 
check again was double-banked by the co-operation 
between R.S.S. and voluntary interceptors watching for 
messages emanating from this country. (These checks, 
of course, would not apply when an agent was replying 
by methods other than wireless; but even in such cases 
it was to be expected that his reporting would be 
reflected in internal messages between jbwehr stations). 
Additional assurance that there was no German agent 
in the (mited Kingdom unknown to us was found in the 
fact that whenever a new agent came over here he was 
invariably given a life-line in case of a crisis in 
the shape of one of the existing agents already under 
control. Usually money was the difficulty, and there 
were frequent cases in which the Germans made use of 
controlled agents as a last resort for the provision 
of money to any new agent in the event of difficulties. 


It must be emphasised that the claim that 
there were no uncontrolled agents in this country can 
only be mde for the period between the fall of France 
in 1940 and its liberation in 1944, and it was only 
towards the end of 1941 that we could feel even a 
partial assurance that this was the case. Before and 
after this period there was considerable traffic 
between Great Britain and the Continent, and under 
those circumstances no security systen, however 
elaborate, could claim to stop all the holes. During 
the period 1941-1, however, when the S,C.0.s and 
the L.R.C. were functioning at their fullest effec- 
tiveness in the circumstances created by the German 
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occupation of Western Furope, it was reasonable to 
assume that German agents were not getting through 
undetected; and, as already mentioned, there is 
the ISOS confirmation of this fact. 


This being the position with regard 
to BeleA-'s relations with the enemy, it remains 
to mention their relations with our own authorities, 
for which purpose the Twenty Committee was the 
channel, 


The Twenty Committee was technically 
a sub-committee of the W Board, which originally 
consisted of the three Directors of Intelligence, 
0.8.8, and Captain Liddell as representative of 
the Security Service. To these were added Sir 
Pindlater Stewart of the Home Defence Executive 
and Colonel Bevan of the London Controlling Section 
(operational cover plans). ‘The W Board was created 
to co-ordinate the dissemination of false information, 
but in practice it undertook the responsibility for 
the control of double agents, exercising that respon- 
sibility through the Twenty Committee. The Twenty 
Committee in turn acted as a clearing ground for 
information about the agents, approved traffic for 
them, discussed the policy adopted by BeleA. in 
individual cases, passed on intelligence information 
gained from double agents to the proper quarters 
and indicated how the agents could best be used for 
the benefit of the departments concerned. 


A cardinal principle never lost sight 
of by the Security Service was that no information 
of any kind was ever passed to the Germans by 
wireless or by letter unless it had the written 
approval of a competent authority, i.e. of the 
Intelligence or Operational Staffs of the Services, 
of the Home Defence Executive or of the Foreign 
Office. At the same time Bel.A. always maintained 
the right to veto any informtion which the Services 
wished to put over if it was considered by Bel.A. 
that it might jeopardise the agent concerned, 


The position in regard to the civil 
authorities was particularly difficult, as it was 
important that the work of the double agents should 
be known to as few persons as possible. Reference 
has already been made to Sir Pindlater Stewart's 
acceptance of responsibility in such matters as the 
reports of the effects of enemy bombing. As early 
as February 1941 he arranged a meeting of the w Board 
with the Lord President of the Council, at which the 
difficulty was discussed, The outcome of this meeting 
was that the Lord President discussed the matter on 
the highest level and Sir Pindlater Stewart became 
the authority to whom B.1.A. applied for approval in 
the same way as they did to the Directors of Intelli- 
gence in questions affecting the fighting Services. 


/The crown 


the crown of the work of 5.1.A. in con- 
nection with operational planning is to be found in 
the part played in supporting the military cover plan 
(Plan Fortitude) which misled the Germans in connection 
with the operations in France in 194. Over a con- 
siderable period the IS0S traffic had shown that the 
Abwehr attached the greatest importance to inform tion 
received from the double agents, especially GARBO and 
BRUTUS, whose reports were designed to supplement the 
military deception plans intended to mislead the Germans. 


BRUTUS was a Pole who had been head of a 
secret organisation in France, had been arrested by 
the Germans, converted by them - as they thought - and 
allowed to "escape" to England in July 1942. His case 
presented considerable difficulty on account of the 
fact that he was a Polish officer and also, among other 
reasons, because Russo-Polish tension was such that the 
Foreign Office could not allow us to develop the poli- 
tical side of BRUTJS' mission to this country for fear 
of awkward repercussions, His circumstances made it 
difficult to build up a network of sub-agents which 
the Germans wanted. As a Polish officer holding 
military appointments he was, however, admirably placed 
for the transmission of military information and 
eventually he played an important part in building up 
our imaginary Order of Battle as part of the grand 
deception plan for the "Overlord" operation. 


An even larger part was played by GARBO, 
see footnote on page 231. After overcoming the pre- 
liminary difficulties, in the course of which he 
pretended to the Germans that he was in England when 
he was still in Lisbon, he succeeded in getting himself 
brought to this country in April 1942. after his 
arrival here his case was handled by Mr. Harris of 
Bel.G. under the direction of 5.l.A. with whose general 
policy it had to conform. GARBO is described as working 
with passionate and quixotic zeal for many hours a day 
to produce voluminous reports from a network of imaginary 
or “notional” agents which was eventually composed of 
no less than twenty-eight members, covering a considerable 
part of the British Isles with out-stations in North 
Africa, Canada and Ceylon. The transmission of the 
mumerous reports which resulted involved immense labour 
to GARBO himself and Mre Harris. The case was worked 
out by both of them with extraordinary devotion and 
ekill over a long period. GABO's reports in his om 
peculiar style had to be approved by the deception staff, 
made to conform to the requirements of BeleAs, then re- 
written by GARBO and often altered a second time by all 
three participants before the final form for trans- 
mission was agreed upon. Further complications arose 
from the fact that, because the Germans broke the funda- 
mental rules of the game and put one agent in touch 
with another, there was always a risk that if they learnt 
that one of their agents was under our control they might 
realise that this was the case with all of them and thus 


the whole Bel.A. network would be lest. Major Masterman 
has said in the B.1.4. sectional history that the system 
which was designed to play a part in the grand deception 
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plan for "Overlord" only went through by a narrow margin. 
In spite of the dangers that the betrayal of one agent 
would betray the rest, it held together long enough to 
play its part by contributing to the strategic deception 
of the enemy on a crucial issue. 


In February 1943, acting on a general 
directive from 1.C.S. (Iondon Controlling Section), the 
staff responsible for deception plans, Home Forces, had 
begun to construct a false Order of Battle. It was 
agreed that the deception plan must combine the reports 
of our double agents, the necessary w/? traffic purpor- 
ting to emanate from and concern the bogus formations 
as well as camouflage and dummies which would deceive 
the enemy's aerial reconnaissance. By the winter of 
1943-19), this w/t cover was available and the creation 
of the false Order of Battle began to develop. In broad 
cutline the plan was to create through the medium of 
the agents two army Groups, one real (the 21st Group) 
and one notional (the lst U.S. Army Group or FUSAG). 
when the 2lst Army Group went overseas FUSAG would be 
left consisting of the 1S. 3rd Army (a real one) and 
the British kth Army (a notional one). In the final 
stage when the 1.S. 3rd army had gone overseas on about 
TD+3, PUSAG would be left with only notional formations, 
these being eventually the lth U.Se Army and the 4th 
British army. The object of this plan was to induce in 
the German General Staff the belief that the invasion 
of Normandy was a diversionary move and that the real 
attack was to come in the Pas de Calais area. A great 
mass of detailed information was built up to support 
this deception plan and it was transmitted to the 
Germans mainly through BRUT’S and GARBO. A German map 
of the British Order of Rattle as on the 15th May 194, 
which was later captured in Italy, showed how completely 
our imaginary Order of Battle had been accepted. It 
was largely based on the informtion supplied by these 
agents. A recognition booklet captured in France, which 
had been issued to German field commanders included 
drawings of our notional divisional signs. 


There is an immense documentation to support 
this thesis in Macor vasterman's BeleA. report and that 
of tre Harris on the GARBO case (vide SeI.50-2h—Wu,(23A) 
and SeMe50-2h-l4.{23R)). An important light was thrown 
on the whole situation by the Japanese diplomatic 
messages which came into our hands in great volume. 

One, dated 9th June, from the Japanese military attache 
in Berlin to Tokyo said "........but because one 
separate Army Group is stationed on the South ast 
coast of Britain, it is expected that plans will be mde 
for this to land in the Calais and Dunkirk areas". The 
Japanese military attache was kept closely informed of 
the informtion available in the Oberkommando der wehr- 
macht. 


On Dh3 CARBO, after a conference with all 
his agents, sent over a full report which, he requested, 
might be submitted urgently to the Oxf. Im this he set 
out in a coneentrated form the Order of Battle in this 
country, claimed that seventy-five instead of about 
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fifty divisions were in being on D My and pointed out 
that no FUSAG formation was taking part in the attack 
which, he deduced, was a diversionary one to be followed 
by the real assault in the Pas de Calais area. ISOS 
messages showed that this, like all the rest of GARBO's 
reports, was regarded by the Abwehr as of the greatest 
importance. 


Subsequent information, mainly based on 
captured German documents, has shown that GARBO's 
informtion unquestionably influenced the strategy of 
the German High Command at the time of the landing in 
Normandy. The evidence shows that Plan Fortitude, the 
cover operation for the invasion, owed the greater part 
of its success to the work of BRITS and GARBO. The 
verbatim messages of these two agents, who were 
"controlled" respectively from Paris and Madrid, were 
sent on immediately to the RSHA who, in turn, gave them 
a wide distribution, inoluding the OKW, OXH (Ober- 
kommando des Heeres) and the ©. in ©. West (Rundstedt). 
the information in these messages is reflected in the 
Daily Situation Report of the OXH, a complete set of 
which for the year 1944 has come into British hands. 

An examination of this material confimns the opinion 
that the success of the cover plan was due to the 
Germans' acceptance of the reports of the controlled 
agente rather than to the other means of deception which 
were the complementary part of the grand plan. For 
instance, the wireless traffic of MISAG, which was 
built up alongside that of the 2lst army Group with the 
object of inducing the Germans to believe in the threat 
to the Pas de Calais, first came on the air on the 24th 
April 1914. The agents reported the identity and 
grouping of these imaginary formations over an extended 
period contiming well into June. Had the enemy Y 
Service been responsible for supplying the details 
about FUSAG, the information about them would normally 
be expected to follow soon after the opening of this 
wireless deception network on the 2th April. In fact 
in most cases reports of the notional divisions appeared 
in the German Daily Situation Report a few days after 
they were first mentioned in one of the agents' reports. 


GARBO's report on D+}, i.e. the night of 
8/9th tine above mentioned, was seen and initialled by 
Jodl on the following morning. Certain passages were 
underlined by him and it was submitted to Hitler. 
It.Colonel Fleetwood-Hesketh, who is examining the 
German material and has supplied the details here men- 
tioned, has suggested that, in his opinion, these events 
may not be wholly unconnected with the fact that Runstedt, 
whe had ordered the movement of large and powerful forma- 
tions from the north towards Normandy on the 8th morning, 
cancelled this order sc as to retain them in the Pas de 
Calais area on the 10th as a result of "information 
received", i.e. after GARBO's message had been despatched. 
Direct evidence is not at present available to justify 
a statement that Rundstedt's cancellation was propter 
GARBO, 26 well as post GARBO, but there are strong grounds 
for this asmuption in view of the circumstantial evidence 
as outlined above. (Rundstedt, in an interview on the 
26th March 194.6, placed the responsibility for the 
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decision of the 10th June 194, on the OW and the part 
played by GARBO in influencing this decision has not 
been finally assessed), 


Lt.Colonel Fleetwood Hesketh adds that by 
various means the notional threat to the Ms de Calais 
was maintained until about the 10th August and that 
the strength of the German 15th Army in the north was 
only diminished by two divisions between D Day and that 
date. He adds that under interrogation Jodl has stated 
that he believed in the threat to the Pas de Calais 
area until the 3rd American Army appeared in the bridge- 
head, but that the retention of the German 15th army 
after that date was due to Hitler's decision. Jodl has 
described the German strategy which retained these 
forces in the Pas de Calais area as fatal, although he 
appears to have no suspicion of the means by which it 
was induced - the creation through BRUTUS and GARBO of 
direct and positive intelligence - which the OKH 
accepted as reliable - of a notional Amy Group in the 
South Fast of Mgland. It is understood that the 
Allied chiefs of Staff also took the view that the 
German retention of these forces in the north was 
decisive. Keitel has virtually admitted that the 
retention in the Pas de Calais area was the result - 
after a difference of opinion - of the importance 
attached to Abwehr, i.e. GARBO's information. 


After this important success contributing 
to the defeat of German strategy the B.1l.A. network 
of controlled agents played an important part by 
misleading the Germans in regard to the targets hit 
by Vel and V.2. As in the case of the strategic 
deception B.l.A. were not responsible for the policy 
or details, but provided the channels through which 
the desired misinformation could be sent to the enemy. 
In a complicated situation great skill was employed 
to induce the enemy toalter the range of these 
missiles so as to minimise the damage done by them. 


One further success was achieved mainly 
through the veteran agent, TATE, who reported to 
Hamburg and had been transmitting since October 19i0. 
Towards the end of 19/4 the U-boat menace had become 
more serious. A new invention, the "Schnorkel", 
enabled j-boats to recharge their batteries without 
coming to the surface and the only effective counter- 
stroke was the laying of deep minefields. An old 
"minelaying friend” of TATE's was revived and became 
the source of information which led the Germans to 
close thirty-six thousand square miles of the Western 
Approaches to 'J-boats. The exact credit, balance of 
this deception cannot be assessed, but on a modest 
estimate it must have ensured the safty of many of 
our vessels which would otherwise have run considerable 
risks in that area, and it is not impossible that it 
led J-boats into dangerous areas. The Admiralty 
attached importance to these results. 


/Te 


the co-ordination by the Director of 

B Division of the intelligence and 
seourity work leading to the successful 
countering of the enemy Secret Services. 


e AS mentioned at the beginning of the 
above account of them, these six sections (part of 
Bel.Be, Delroy BeleDo,y Camp 020, BeleC., and Beles.) 
came to constitute a central organ capable of 
countering the German Secret Service - as part of 
the executive machinery of the Crown - by detecting 
enemy spies and saboteurs, by obtaining intelligence 
about them and the organisation behind them and by 
deceiving the German General staff in regard to 
strategical plans. 


These six sections dealt with different 
aspects of the general subject, with the cases of 
individual agents and with the evidence linking the 
agents with the organisation - the Abwehr and behind 
it the Oberkommando der Wehrmeht. They were concerned 
with the investigation of a conspiracy in which the 
organisation and its agents played their parts; they 
performed their functions under the law and they sub- 
served the purposes of the great operations of the 
Fighting Services. 


The work of this central organ was 
supplemented by that of other sections of 58 Division 
which played an auxiliary part in obtaining intelligence 
and to some extent in deception, but mainly in general 
preventive measures as part of the grand design of 
denying intelligence to the enemy. ‘The most important 
of these auxiliary sections were those which were 
concerned with neutral territories; 3B.1.B., the Middle 
East; Bel-Ge, Spain, Portugal and South America; and 
BeleHe, Ireland, (The other neutral countries, the 
most important of which were Switzerland and Sweden, 
attracted less attention. ‘The sections concerned 
were in E Division). The remaining sections of B 
Division also played an important auxiliary part, 
mainly on the preventive side of the machinery. 


C and D Divisions, E Division, the 
section of ¥ Division which dealt with the Fascist 
movements and pro-Germans (¥.3,), and the DG's 
staff all played their part mainly on the preventive 
side (except in the case of the Operations Section, 
whose functions were connected with the co-ordination 
of intelligence, minor operations (including Secret 
Service operations) and deception plans). In view of 
his position as the Lead of 5B Division and its system 
of intelligence, it fell to Captain Liddell to oo- 
ordinate the work of B Division with that of all the 
others, subject to the control of the Director General. 
The co-ordination of the intelligence work of B Division 
combined with the discharge of its executive respon- 
sibilities and the preventive work of the whole orga- 
nisation led up to a culmination of effort at the 
eritical point in the seourity arrangements made in 
connection with the Normandy landing. These 


/arrangements 


arrangements covered the widest possible field and 
were carefully reviewed and considerably strengthened 
by Sir Pindlater Stewart's Committee which wrked out 
the details for a Cabinet Comittee specially set up 
by the Prime Minister. The most important measure 
which resulted - the ban on diplomtic commmications - 
is described under 8.1.3. below. 


All this work which was co-ordinated with 
the operations of the central organ in B Division was 
concerned with countering the enemy Secret Services 
with special reference to the thited Kingdom as a 
potential field of enemy operations and the Allied 
military, naval and air operations based on it. It 
was also concerned, less directly, with the same kind 
of counter-measures in the Middle mst, Africa, the 
Mediterranean, the Atlantic and the Americas; and 
still less directly with the Far East - mainly, as 
already mentioned, by furnishing advice and a small 
number of its trained staff. At the time of, and 
after, the landing in Normandy the Security Service was 
in a position to supply personnel - partly derived from 
B and partly from other divisions - for the staffs 
employed on counter intelligence and security duties 
at SHAEF and the headquarters of the Army Groups, and 
Armies under its control and direction. This became 
manifestly desirable because officers trained in the 
Security Service stood out as qualified for the I(B) 
(or counter intelligence) work in virtue of their 
thorough grounding and special knowledge. It was 
recognised as necessary because the I(B) staff could 
not function with anything like the same degree of 
efficiency without them. These facts demonstrated 
~- as will appear more clearly from the account of the 
working of the "War Room” and the G-2 CI staff under 
SHAEF recorded below - that the work of counter 
espionage (or counter intelligence) is essentially 
indivisible and that the staff in the field and the 
staff at headquarters in London mst work in the 
closest collaboration and that their work mst 
depend - both in its joint and in its several aspects - 
on the records of the Security Service and on the 
joint use of intelligence derived from records based 
on the interrogation of captured agents and on the 
intercepted cammnications of the enemy Secret 
Services. These aspects of the organisational problem 
were brought to a head by the fonmtion of the war 
Room and will be further discussed under that heading. 


The low quality of the effort made by 
the Abwehr does not detract from the triumphant 
success with which B Division built up this systen 
from the chaos of 1940 until it was completely master 
of the situation at the time of the Normandy landing. 


(8) Auxiliary Sections of B Division. 


The auxiliary sections of B Division 
included sections dealing with subjects, neutral 
territories, liaison security, research and shadowing. 


1. Subject sections 

~- Neutral and Allied diplomatic 
representatives (part of BeleB.s Major Blunt) 

- Finance and currency enquiries 
(part of Bel.Be Sir Rdward Reid) 
Seamen and the personnel of air lines 
(Belele Mre Stopford) 
Industry and Commerce (3.4.3. Mre Craufurd) 
Special Cases (B.1.C. Tord Rothschild 
and Mr. Hill) 


Neutral Territories' Sections 

- Middle zast (part of B.1.B. Mr. Kellar) 

- Spain, Portugal and South America 
(BeleG. Lt-Colonel Brooman-White) 

~ Ireland (Be1l.H. Mr. OC. Iiddell) 


TAaison Seourity Sections 

- Tiaison with Censorship (Be5.A- Mr. Bird 
and Be3eD. Mr. Grogan) 

- IAaison with 8.5.8, and with the B.B.C. 
(Be3.Be Mre Hughes) 


Security Sections 
- Lights and Pigeons (Be3.C. FleLit.e Walker) 
- Signals Security (Be3eE. LteColonel sclater) 


Research Section 
- Information section (8.1. Information 
Captain Gwyer and Mr. Bird) 


Shadowing Staff (Be6. Mr. Hunter). 


1. Subject Sections. 


Neutral and allied diplomatic representatives 

oot of Bel.5.). Tt had long been realised that some 

neutral and Allied diplomatic missions in London 
were possible sources of leakage to the enemy about 
important political and military matters and an even 
more serious danger arose from the possibility that a 
German agent might be employed in one of these missions; 
and the event proved that this apprehension was well 
founded in that the Germarms employed agents in the 
Spanish and Portuguese Mmbassies during the war. In 
the early stages the responsibility for dealing with 
this problem had rested with each country section, but 
under the re-organisation scheme of 191.1 most of the 
country sections were transferred from B to the newly 
created — Division. One of the more important country 
sections remained in B Division, i.e. that dealing with 
Spain and portugal and South America. The Czechoslovak 
country section was in &, but B Division maintained 
special relations with the officers of the Czech Security 
Service in London. The Japanese section also remained 
in 83 Division and had a special problem to deal with 
prior to December 19/1. 


/B Division 


B Division officers felt that it was 
necessary that the problem of diplomtio missions 
should be studied as a whole and in arch 1941 a 
special seotion was established for the purpose. 
Under the re-organisation it beoame one of the 
Bel.B. sub-sections under Major Blunt. 


The problem of the sub-section origi- 
nally presented itself as being;- 


(a) to collect material which was already 
available in other places, principally in 
S8.1.S., but which was not reaching us; 


(b) to study diplomtic commnications 
to and from London; 


(a) to evolve means of controlling neutral 
and Allied diplomats in this country so 
that they should be prevented from obtaining 
and transmitting information likely to be of 
value to the enemy; j 


(a) to obtain the fullest possible information 
about the activities of diplomats by the 
placing of agents and by other special means. 


One of the first results of this under- 
taking was to emphasise what had long been known, 
i.e. that there was voluminous material in the 
possession of §.I,S. which was of great interest 
to the Security Service but was not being passed to 
us. The reasons for this were that our interests 
and responsibilities were not fully understood or 
appreciated in S,.I.S,, and that because of its 
highly secret nature it was wrapped in complicated 
prohibitions, This material was of three kinds;- 


(4) BeJes, i.e. deciphered Giplomatic cables 
and telegrams; 


(41) Special Material, i.e. the recorded 
telephone conversations of diplowats in London; 


All three of these sources involved oomplex 
and delioate problems which are discussed in the 
sectional report. 


In addition to these various methods of 
intercepting diplomatic commnioations steps were 
taken to obtain agents of the Security Service inside 
various diplomatic missions. ‘These agents fell under 
four classes: diplomats, the personal contacts of 
diplomats, secretaries in missions and servants. 
During the war certain neutral diplomats were found 
who were so strongly anti-~Pasoist and anti-German that 
they were prepared to work as far as it lay in their 


/power 


power to help the allied cause. One of the useful 
functions served by diplomats and their contacts was 
to assist us in clearing up problems by obtaining 
information about individuals who for various reasons 
fell under suspicion. 


they were able to 
furnish not only filled in gaps in our information but 
served as a check on possibly inacourate information 
from other sources. The omployment of servants was 
the work of a sub-section of M.S. which is described 
below, 


Some months before D Day when restrictions 
of all kinds were being imposed on the British public 
and on foreigners in this country it was realised that 
the most serious danger of leakage about the intended 
invasion was through diplomatic channels. By this time 
B Division were virtually satisfied that the German 
Seoret Service had no serious agents at large in this 
country, but it was thought quite possible that ambas- 
sadors or service attaches might obtain information of 
vital importance and send it out of this country 
without our knowledge. various suggestions were made 
to minimise these risks by delaying telegrams or 
holding up diplomatic bags. It was finally realised 
that none of these methods would cover more than a 
small part of the danger and finally on the represen- 
tations of the Seourity service, strongly supported 
by Sir Findlater Stewart, the Cabinet agreed to a 
total ban on diplomatic commnications of all types 
from March 15th onwards. after this date no missions 
in this country, except the American and the Russian, 
were allowed to send cipher telegrams or uncensored 
diplomatic bags. These measures, which were effeotive, 
were justified not only on the prinoiple that the use 
of diplomatic cipher was a conceasion and not a privi- 
lege, but from the security point of view by the infor- 
mation which had previously been obtained to show that 
some of the diplomatio missions constituted a real 
danger in this sense. 


Finance and currency Sg (part of 
B.l.b.). This section ginated in as part of 
B15, when its function was to provide information 
about financial and comercial matters generally, and 
in partioular to examine and report on the papers of 
various suspect internees. When the office was re- 
organised in 19/1 the section developed in a new 
direction and its functions were as follows;- 


(a) the study of the methods by which enemy 
agents were paid and the carrying out of 
investigations arising out of such study; 


(c) the provicion to Be4.eB. of information on 
banking and commercial matters. 


/the first 


the first of these functions developed 
aS BeleA. and other B sections obtained an insight 
into the work and methods of the Abwehr and its agents, 
particularly through the running of double agents which 
brought to light the German methods of financing then. 
The knowledge thus acquired has led to the conclusion 
that the Gernans have used two methods - 


(i) the making of remittances through 
neutral banks and - 


(ii) the supply of currency to their 
agents. 


Consequently two methods of routine investigation have 
been adopted. 


Fayments made to individuals in this 
country by order of neutral banks lmown or believed 
to be used by the enemy have teen investigated. The 
result has shown that Portuguese banks have been 
used and arrangements were made to receive periodical 
lists of remittances after it had been ascertained 
which of the accounts were actively used by the enemy. 
Most of the remittances were, as might be expected, 
of an innocent cmracter. Enquiries disclosed payments 
made by the Abwehr to beled. double agents, and with 
possibly one exception (a case which has not been 
cleared up) the enquiries have in no case led to the 
detection of a hitherto unknown agent. 


Bank of England notes brought into this 
eountry by enemy agente have beon trace backwards 
with the result that certain series of notes issued 
before the war have been discovered to be suspect. 
Yor instance, notes drawn from a certain block of a 
thousand £5 notes at the time of the Munich crisis 
by a German controlled Dutch bank were traced with 
certainty to five known German agents, and possibly 
two others. With the help of the Bank of mngland a 
watch was therefore kept for the return to this 
country of other notes from this block in case other 
agents might have received them in payment. This 
process was repeated with muerous other groups of 
notes. Here again no hitherto unknown enemy agents 
were detected. 


These investigations could have had more 
positive value if B.l.eA. had not in fact controlled 
the German espionage system in this country. As it 
was, the negative effect of the evidence tends to 
confirm the inferences, examined above, as to the 
completeness of the BeleAe control. 


The enquiries made by the section suggest 
that particulars of' recent remittances of Bank of 
England notes to banks known to have acted for the 
Gerwan Secret Service should have been obtained at, 
or even before, the outbreak of war, and that a watch 
for the return of these notes to this country should 
have been kept. 


/Other activities 


Other activities of the section supple- 
mented the work of other sections in a valuable way. 


His knowledge of banking enabled sir 
Biward Reid to render valuable service in the inves- 
tigation of a variety of problems not only in the 
positive sense indicated above but also owing to 
the fact that his expert advice and understanding of 
the subject enabled the officers of other seotions 
to grasp what could or could not be done in parti- 
cular cases and to comprehend the size of problems 
which presented themselves for consideration over a 
wide ani varied field, 


Seamen and the sonnel of air-lines 

Bell). he work of tie seotion was largely 
of a security nature; its other function being to 
employ agents anong seamen. Its history, which 
began in 1941 at the suggestion of the Security 
Executive, makes confusing reading on account of 
this duality of functions and the uncertainty of 
aim at different times. ‘The section was never part 
of the machinery for investigating the activities 
of the German Secret Service in any concrete form, 
but it was intended that it should run double agents 
under the general direction of B.l.A. This was 
done, however, not by controlling agents of the 
enemy but by attempting to induce the enemy to 
recruit the section's own agents. 


The section was first started by 
Tieutenant Jones of the Security Intelligence 
Centre who reported in April 194.1 that at that 
time nine separate bodies in this country were 
recruiting seamen agents independently. wr. Stopford, 
who took over the section in August 1942, was of 
Opinion that the failure to take account of the 
implication of the differences between the two types 
of agent was the cause of many of the section's diffi- 
culties. 


When Mr. Stopford took over the charter 
of the section was extended to deal with the personnel 
of air-lines. He disagreed with the policy followed 
by his predecessor, under which some three hundred and 
fifty seamen were at one time employed as agents, and 
decided to concentrate on a snall mumber. 


In so far as the section was responsible 
for passing deception material to the enemy it was 
obvious that this side of the work had to be co- 
ordinated by fisleA. 


In November 1942 the D.N.I. brought the 
question of the section's functions to a head on 
account of his misgivings as to the desirability of 
supplying traffic to the intended double agents who 
would be in indirect touch with the enemy. As a 
result three reasons were given for the maintenance 
of a system of seamen agents by the Security Service:- 


/(a) 


(a) to watch other seamen who were exposed 
to German influence; 


(b) to check special sources of information 
where it concerned the enemy's work among 
seamen; 


(ce) to provide a counter espionage network 
in case special sources, i.e. the interception 
of the Abwehr wireless, broke down. 


It was pointed out that a B.1l.L. agent at Lourenco 
Marques had unearthed an important enemy agent and 

had been responsible for his arrest. Further, letter 
smuggling to and fran Eire had been largely suppressed 
as a result of the section's work and a probable enemy 
agent mentioned on the Abwehr wireless had been appre- 
hended through a Belel. agent. ‘The final result of the 
discussions was that the D.N.I. informed the Director 
General that he felt that in general the dangers of 
running seamen agents could be accepted in view of 
the advantages. 


The section also attempted to deal with 
a variety of problems which included letter smuggling 
centring round the 3,0.A.C. airlines in Cairo and 
Iagos which led to improved arrangements for censoring 
legitimate correspondence; contact with the Japanese 
in Lisbon; the German use of Spaniards on their lines 
of commnication between the Iberian Peninsula and the 
Argentine; and suspicious characters and haunts in the 
Irish Channel and on Irish ships which plied regularly 
between Eire and Lisbon and only passed through a 
somewhat perfunctory British control. 


Industry and Commerce (5.4.8.). Soon after 
the first world war Security Service recognised 


the potentialities of industry and commerce as channels 
for intelligence under the conditions of a modern war 
in which the effort of the whole nation is engaged. 
This was brought out by the results of Lt.Colonel Holt- 
Wilson's visit to Germany as embodied in his book on 
the German Police System as applied to Military Security 
in War (vide Bibliography No. 36). It was further 
emphasised by the information already mentioned in 
Chapter III above regarding the employment of German 
Intelligence officers in the Deutsche Yeberseedienst 
and similar measures designed to overcome the disabi- 
lities imposed on German Intelligence officers by the 
Treaty of Versailles. 


By the time when the outbreak of war 
occurred in 1939 enquiries had provided good ground 
for the belief that a mass of detailed information, 
much of it of military value, was reaching the German 
Goverment in Berlin as a result of the ramifications 
of German industry and commerce throughout the world. 


This ms effected in three ways:- 
(a) Germany's big industrialists, their cartels 


and other combinations employed their own economic 
intelligence departments, conspicuous among them 


/veing 


being the Reichsbank, the I.G.e Farben Industrie A.G. 
and A.E.G, The wide field covered by these economic 
intelligence departments involved mich that was of 
interest to the German Genera] Staff which, under 
the Nazis, developed close co-ordination with the 
organs of the German Government concerned with trade 
and industry. 


(b) ‘he Abwehr and the RSHA developed the 
practice of securing the inclusion of their own 
confidential agents in the foreign organisations 
of German industrial companies. ‘The companies 
were forced by the German Government to co-operate 
in this way, but they did so unwillingly because 
the exposure of an agent who might not be fully 
qualified commercially would be liable to prejudice 
the companies' business. From the point of view °* 
of obtaining secret military intelligence it also 
had a drawback in that foreign representatives of 
German business were in themselves the objects of 
some suspicion in other countries. 


(c) Agents were recruited locally from the 
foreign branches of German industrial undertakings 
through the Foreign Organisation of the NSDAP or 
otherwise. An important organ of the NSDAP in 
London before the war was the German Chamber of 
Commerce which was established by the Party as 
part of the process of the nazification of Germans 
abroad and was regarded by them as "a bulwark of 
the Party". 


Counter-measures in time of peace presented 
virtually insoluble problems in the absence of good 
information from inside the German organisations. 
Special difficulties arose from the fact that an agent 
might be unaware that he was obtaining intelligence 
for other than commercial purposes. Again, information 
was not necessarily acquired by German businesses 
directly from this country. It might be acquired by 
the German firm through an associated company in a 
neutral country. 


For these reasons the Security Service had 
felt impelled to attempt to cover as much of the ground 
as possible before the war; and under the very different 
conditions of war-time it was necessary to keep the whole 
field under close and constant review. 


Be4eBe (originally B.15) was charged with 
the duty of dealing with enemy espionage through industry 
and commerce. ‘The section's duties were defined in 
Director General's Circular Nos DeGe27/4l of 22.941. 
which ran as follows:- 


The function of Beeb. is the detection and 
prevention of espionage through industry and 
commerce and it is particularly concerned with 
the possibility of espionage through firms who 
have access, for the purpose of supplying or 
servicing their goods, to Government Departments, 
Naval, Military or Air establishments and 
factories engaged on Government work. 


/any case 


Any case where the possibility of espionage 
through industrial and commercial concerns is 
suspected should be referred to Be. Be 


Behe Be is also available for advice in cases 
where the commercial and industrial element my 
be only incidental, and also for purposes of 
liaison with M.E.W., T.E.D., the Board of Trade 
and other departments dealing with industrial 
and commercial matters. 


Certain cases where industry and commerce are 
concerned have been specifically assigned to 
Bel.C., who will continue to deal with them 
and matters arising out of them. 


This section was in charge of Mr. Craufurd, 
who was assisted by Mr. Noble and wr. Hill. By a 
peculiar but successful arrangement Mr. Hill was res- 
ponsible in some cases to Mr. Craufurd and in others to 
Ierd Rothschild, who eventually delegated to mr. Hill 
the cases which had been assigned to him. 


Im view of the especial nature of the 
problems with which they had to cope, the activities 
Of Be4eBe covered a large field and were very largely 
preventive. They acted on the possibility or 
suspicion of espionage ani did not often obtain 
conclusive proof of it. 


The outbreak of war severed the usual 
direct lines of commnication between this country 
and Germany. The invasion and occupation of various 
countries by Germany and the declaration of war on 
Germany by others diminished the number of indirect 
lines of communication. It was, however, considered 
desirable throughout the war to maintain the activities 
of BeleB. in view of the indirect lines of communication 
which remained, 


Bel4eBe maintained special contacts and 
exchanged information with the following departments:- 


(a) Board of Trade, Companies Department 
(subsequently merged in the Trading with the meny 
Departinent). This department inspected companies 
under the Trading with the Mnemy Act, a process 
whereby the conrections of a company from the 
security point of view could be investigated, under 
the cover of an enquiry as to trading, more effec- 
tively than by the police. 5.4.8. would suggest 
inspections and the Companies Department would 
usually comply with their request. 

The Companies Department, where the 
controlling interest in the share onpital of a 
company was vested in enemies, made orders vesting 
this interest in the eng of Enemy Pro 
thus bringing the company under his control. 8 
process extended over the first years of the mar 
and, when necessary, B.4..B. would suggest that 
vesting orders should be made. 


/(>) 


Enquiries over this wide field involved 
a large volume of work. after they had attained 
considerable experience of the intricacies of this 
very large subject, the officers of this section were 
able to render useful advice to other sections in the 
Security Service. 


Special Cases (B.1.C.)- As mentioned in 
Chapter Iv, Part 1 (iii), Mr. Ourry arranged early in 
1940 for a certain number of special cases to be 
undertaken by B.1.C. mainly, but not always, on account 
of Lord Rothschild's technical knowledge «nd his 
contacts in scientific circles. The most important 
of these was the enquiry into the Machine Tool Industry 
which arose from the initiative taken by Wing Comnander 
Archer in bringing its significance to notice. ‘The 
enquiries made before and after the outbreak of war into 
the case of C.W. KICHEMEISTER, whose internment early 
in the war was only secured with the greatest difficulty, 
had made it clear that through him, and possibly others 
like him, the German authorities had access to a wide 
field of intelligence about our rearmament. The cir 
cumstances were such that KUCHENMEISTER was in a 
position to inform the German authorities in a great 
variety of detail of the progress made in rearmament 
in the period immediately preceding the war; and 
probably to forecast developments over almost the whole 
field - aeroplanes, ships, guns, tanks and other weapons 
and equipment - for the next twelve months or more. 
He was able to obtain this information not by the employ- 
ment of secret agents but by the methods of more or 
less open commercial intelligence; and it was always 
possible that he might have used his position to suborn 
British subjects or by underground means to obtain 
details of secret processes. In any case it was 
necessary to deny all this open intelligence to the 
enemy and the need for this became acute when, after 
the outbreak of war, he attempted to establish a chain 
of commmnication by setting up a representative in 
Dablin as an intermediary for ordinary business corres- 
pondence in connection with machine tools between 
Publin and this country on the one hand and Dublin and 
Copenhagen on the other. This attempt was nearly 
successful because, as already mentioned in Chapter IIT, 
he was supported by influential British interests - 
with an eye only on production - and the Advisory 
Committee was unwilling to keep him in internment. He 
was kept in internment and eventually sent to Australia 
on the basis of the circumstantial evidence of his 
connection with German authorities, including represen- 
tatives of the Reichskriegsministerium, the Reichs- 
wirtschaftsministerium as well as the local German 
Consul. 


Some of Mr. Craufurd's enquiries had 
indicated that other firms connected with the machine 
tool industry offered similar opportunities to the 
enemy as they contained strong Germn elements. It 
was also apparent that an even more doubtful situation 
existed in the case of German interests in the U.S.A. 
in connection with the armament industry and firms 
which were supplying the British Services with 
munitions of war. 


/ithen 


When Captain Liddell, wing Commander 
Archer and Mr. Curry saw Lt. General Sir Maurice 
Taylor and Sir Harold Brown at the Ministry of 
Supply on this subject early in June, the latter 
adopted the attitude that the needs of production 
came before everything else and that if the Security 
Service could not arrange for the internment of 
Germans and ex-Germans in the industry whom they 
suspected, the Ministry of Supply would feel free 
to do business with them. On the 6th June 1940 
Mr. Curry thereupon drew up instructions for B.1.C. 
to examine the whole position and to aim at - 


(a) getting the matter into proper perspective 
so that it might be dealt with on a high level; 


(b) giving a concise and fairly comprehensive 
picture to the Americans so that they could 
put Mr. Hoover and the F.5,I. on to it. 


An important question was whether the 
elimination of all the Germans and ex-Germans in the 
machine tool industry in this country would have the 
effect of seriously impeding our war effort, and it 
was argued that it was not a question of production 
versus security, but of production versus production, 
because of the risk that the German penetration of the 
industry might facilitate sabotage and aerial bombing. 


the whole question was vigorously taken up 
and examined by Lord Rothschild and wr. Hill in the 
course of a long drawn-out and detailed enquiry. In 
the first place the distinction has to be draw between 

purpose" and "special purpose" tools, the 

temee being of no interest from the security point of 
view. A “special purpose" tool is one constructed to 
do a particular job, e.g. to make a small component of 
a plane or a gun. ‘These special purpose tools were 
very numerous and varied and it was possible by collating 
the information about a number of them to obtain very 
varied and comprehensive details about processes, 
quantities, plans and programmes in regard to an immense 
variety of instruments and weapons of war. ‘The enquiries 
showed that members of the office staff of a machine 
tool firm, service engineers and demonstrators, represen- 
tatives in contact with customers or with ministries 
and draughtsmen, provided they possessed technical 
qualifications, all fell into the category of potentially 
dangerous persons from the point of view of intelligence 
and espionage. 


Prior to the outbreak of war a very high 
percentage of the machines needed for the progressive 
rearmament of that time had to be imported - very few 
of these from America and reputedly ninety percent 
from Germany. ‘The German.machine tool industry was 
then being subsidised by its government with the effect 
that their prices bore no relation to costs, while this 
in turn prevented the development of the British machine 
tool industry by undercutting, prevented American com- 
petition and gave Germany a stranglehold through which 
she had access to information of the greatest importance. 
(The fact that an important, perhaps the chief, German 
motive was to obtain foreign exchange is not to be 
overlooked). 
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After KUCHENMEISTER had been safely interned 
the question remained whether the Germans had any other 
similar channel for obtaining this type of information. 
The question presented difficulty and uncertainty in 
this country and even more so in the U.S.A. and Canada, 
both of which were playing an important part in supplying 
instruments of war. The outbreak of war had cut off 
the chief source of supply to the United Kingdom, i.e. 
that from Germany, and the production capacity of Ameri- 
can manufacturers thereupon increased enormously. It 
was, therefore, not improbable that the German authori- 
ties would arrange to obtain intelligence about this 
country through the trade in the U.S.A. On the 4th 
duly 194.0 we sent a memorandum to the Americans embodying 
our conclusions on the subject. ‘That these apprehensions 
were not groundless was shown by a letter written by a 
Germn representative of "Eildienst" in New york to a 
colleague in Lisbon, which gave information partly based 
on American trade journals but apparently supplemented 
by details about the machine tool industry, which could 
only have been obtained through inside contacts in 
the trade. "Rildienst" was directly connected with the 
Reichswirtschaftsministerium, but there was nothing to 
indicate any connection with the Abwehr or the Wehrwirt- 
schaftsstab. Their representatives in Lisbon were, 
however, believed to be connected with the Abwehr, al- 
though this was not clearly established. 


In the period between the summer of 1940 
and the passing of the Tease Lend Act the following 
steps were taken by Mr. Hill's sub-section of BeleG., 
in conjunction with the Controller of Machine Tools 
at the Ministry of Supply and with Censorship, to 
prevent inform tion useful to the enemy reaching the 
U.S.Ae:- 


(4) A close scrutiny of letters and cables 
showed that the orders given by machine tool impor- 
ters to their American manufacturers could furnish 
a fairly detailed and accurate picture of the 
manufacturing programme of this country as well 
as the chief centres of production. Action was, 
therefore, taken to prohibit orders from being 
Placed direct by British importers and to provide 
that they should be pleced through the British 
Purchasing Commission in New York and by an order 
of 21.12.40. British importers were prevented 
from disclosing the namesand addresses of their 
customers in the United Kingdom, subject to 
sufficient detail being given to avoid unnecessary 
shipping diversions. 


(44) At the time of the severe bombing raids 
in the autumn and winter of 19.0 the Machine 
Tool Control realised that arrangements made on 
the original basis for the repair of machine 
tools damaged by enemy action might involve a 
risk of the leakage of information of great 
interest to Germany and special censorship arrange- 
ments were made accordingly. 


(iii) Arrangements were made to censor the 
correspondence of aliens in America who were 
acting as buying representatives of firms in this 
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country. Several of these aliens were Germans 
and, while they were believed to be refugees, 
could not always be accepted as above suspicion. 


(iv) The technical terms used in cables in 
connection with machine tools were tested in 
case they might contain plain language codes, 
but with negative results. 


(v) Bight machine tool companies, in addition 
to that of KUCHENMEISTE:, were placed under the 
control, under Defence Regulation 54.(C), of the 
Machine Tool Companies' Direction Board and steps 
were taken to exclude undesiraple aliens from the 
industry. An examination was made into the 
circumstances of most of the more important 
companies in this country with negative results . 


After the passing of the Lease Lend act 
machine tools were obtained through the British 
Purchasing Commission in New York. An enquiry mde 
by 8.1.8, in the 0.S.A. showed that the industry in 
that country had suffered considerable German infil- 
tration, which suggested that this was a possible 
source of some of the information obtained, as men- 
tioned above, by "Eildienst". During the period 
between the passing of the Lease tend Act and the 
entry of the U.S.A, into the war, it was noticed 
that machine tool firms in Switzerland were making 
enquiries for catalogues and descriptive matter from 
American manufacturers, much of which would be of 
value to the enemy. Enquiry by the Ministry of 
Eeonomic Warfare showed that there was no legitimate 
trade in machine tools between the 1,5.A, and Switzer- 
land and very little trade of any kind. Arrangements 
were, therefore, made for all such letters to be 
stopped. According to information from British 
sources German infiltration into the Swiss industry 
had been effected to a large extent and German agents 
had been placed in firms whose principals were known 
to be pro-British. 


AS soon as America became a belligerent, 
the more rigid censorship which was enforced greatly 
diminished the risk of a leakage of information from 
these sources. Special arrangements were also made 
for the vetting of American machine tool experts who 
were then visiting this country on war work. 


The result of these elaborate and varied 
enquiries into the whole of this large subject was 
to lead to the development of all possible measures 
to prevent leakage on the lines described above, and 
the general conclusion suggested by the results was 
that what had been an open book to the Germans before 
the war was, to a great extent, closed to them by the 
internment of KUCHENMBISTE? and by the subsequent 
preventive measures, these measures being more effec- 
tive after the American entry into the war. while no 
direct and positive evidence of espionage through these 
channels was obtained, the necessity for all preventive 
measures, which could be adopted without an adverse 
influence on other important interests, especially 
that of production, was self-evident; and so far as 
humanly possible that was achieved. 
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Numerous other enquiries of a miscellaneous 
nature were made by B.1.C., or by Mr. Hill acting in 
conjunction with B.1.C. and Bel.B., in a wide variety 
of cases, into some of which technical or scientific 
questions entered, while others were purely cases of 
firms, occupations or trades which appeared to offer 
facilities to the enemy for obtaining information. 
Many of them led to preventive measures after the 
pattern of the machine tool enquiry, but all were on 
a smaller scale. 


Similar matters dealt with by Lord 
Rothschild included enquiries into circumstances 
connected with the seourity of important secrets such 
as Radar, and scientific investigations generally. 


2. Neutral Territories' Sections. 


Middle Fast a of Be1l.3.). Prior to 
the sation 0: Fast had been 
primarily of interest to B Division in connection with 
Commnist intrigues and it followed that Mr. Kellar, 
the officer dealing with this area, was in B.4.3B., one 
of the Communist sections; and after the re-organisa- 
tion he remmined attached to the same section, which 
became 7.2.8. Both the Director of B Division, Captain 
Tiddell, and the Deputy Director of ¥ Division, mr. Curry, 
felt that this position was anomolous as our main Middle 
Fast interest arose out of the fact that it was an 
important centre of military operations and that in 
connection with those operations the Abwehr was concen- 
trating its attention on the Fastern Mediterranean and 
the middle fast generally. In the first instance the 
Director General decided that the specialised section 
should be transferred from F to F Division where, still 
under Mr. Kellar, it became a sub-section of £.2.B. 
Tater in the light of further experience he gave 
instructions that it should be moved to B Division. 

The reasons for this change were that important infor- 
mation regarding Axis intelligence and Axis intrigues 
in the widdle mast contimed to reach B Division and 
information in the same connection was coming in through 
the interception of their wireless, but as this was 
treated as ""ost Seoret Material" which © Division was 
not allowed to see, the section was seriously handicapped 
in its attempt at specialising in current intelligence 
about widdle Rastern affairs; and B Division contimed 
to be handicapped in dealirg with matters in this area 
and in its relations with the counter espionage and 
security organisations there by the lack of a section 
forming part of its own organisation to deal with its 
most important counter espionage mterial. 


In the meanwhile the counter espionage 
and security organisations in the widdle fast had 
naturally developed from the sall pre-war organisation 
under which a Defence Security officer as the represen- 
tative of the Seourity Service in Cairo sought to 
fulfil all the functions of the Seourity Service in 
Fgypt; and maintained relations with the parent body 
in London and with the British pabassy in Cairo as well 
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as with the various military, naval and sir authorities. 
While the Seourity organisations in the Middle Fast had 
expended enormously they had to a great extent lost 
touch with developments in London and during 1940 and 
1941 had received little benefit from London's deve- 
loping experience and knowledge of the Abwehr and its 
ramifications. There had been no direct personal contact. 
The general confusion in the Seourity Service in London 
during the early stages of the war in part accounts for 
the failure to provide for close co-operation with 
Security Intelligence widdle Fast (S,I.M.E.) which had 
developed out of the position of D,S.0, when Brigadier 
Maunsell, the former D,5,0,, had taken over the position 
of head of S.I.M.E, as a section of the Middle mst 
Intelligence (M.E.I.C0,) in the summer of 1939. Another 
reason for the failure to keep the security organisations 
in th Middle gast and other important centres abreast 
of our increasing knowledge is to be found in the fact 
that no part of the organisation in B Division had been 
made specifically responsible for doing so 


Tt is not possible to describe here the 
numerous permutations which took place in the course 
of the development of 5,I.u.5. and the other security 
organisation knom as Combined Intelligence Centre Iraq 
and persia (C.I.C,I.). The latter was organisationally 
a separate body and the definition of the relations 
between them has always presented difficulty. Their 
separate existence arose fron the fact that during the 
greater part of the war there have been two caumnds 
in the Middle Kast: Middle Fast (M.H.F.) in Cairo and 


Persia and Iraq (P,A.I.C.) with headquarters at Baghdad. 
C,1.C.%- directed and controlled all the counter espio- 
nage and security work in the Persian and Traq command, 


The position inside the Security Service 
was further complicated by the fact that a section known 
a8 Overseas Control in A Division has exercised its 
normal functions in regari to all overseas security 
organisations with somewhat loosely defined respon- 
sibility mainly concerned with the functions of A 
Division and D Division, i.e. the organisational and 
preventive sides of the work. 


Various attempts to arrange for Brigadier 
Maunsell to visit London with a view to associating 
S.I.M.E. more closely with the counter espionage work 
of B Division having failed, owing to the constant need 
for his presence in the Middle gast in connection with 
developments in the military situation, Lt. Colonel 
Robertson of B.leA. visited Cairo during March and 
April 1942. On his return he made a number of recom 
mendations which closely agreed with similar recommen- 
dations made nearly a year later by Brigadier white 
after a visit to Cairo in the beginning of 1943. The 
difficulties in adopting the recommendations as put 
forward in 1942 arose largely fron the complicated 
position of S,I.M.E. as part of the military staff of 
the command in the Middle mst and its relations with 
naval security officers and with the Hgyptian autho- 
rities, including the Egyptian police. Brigadier white, 
in his report, pointed out that its work was considerably 
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hampered by dependence upon military procedure and, 

in particular, by war Office establisiument committees 
which prevented developments involving an increase of 
staff even though that increase appeared essential if 
certain badly needed improvements were to be made in 
the scope and quality of their work. For this reason 
Brigadier White recommended that 5,I.M.. should be 
amalgamated with the Security Service. The Director 
General, however, decided that in view of the diffi- 
culties the decision should be postponed until after 
the conclusion of hostilities. The difficulties 
which he foresaw arose out of the assumption of res- 
ponsibilities outside the three mile limit and outside 
British territory which would involve adjustment with 
higher military authorities and with 5.I.S.; and out 
of the fact that amalgamation would involve a substan- 
tial addition to the budget of the Security Service. 


In spite of these difficulties Brigadier 

White's visit resulted in substantial improvement as a 
result of the development, inside the S,I.M.E. organi- 
sation, of machinery based on the experience of B 
Division in this country. Provision for this machinery 
was partly made by lending officers from 38 Division and 
secretarial and registry staff to work in S.I.M.E. In 
particular arrangements were made to set up a centre on 
the lines of the L.R.C. to deal with arrivals from 
enemy occupied territory by deputing Major Haylor, the 
head of the L.R.C,, to Cairo to help in establishing 
what was known as the Travellers Examination Centre in 
Aleppo and at other points. Major Stephenson was 
appointed as a full-time officer to deal with the anal- 
ysis, checking and use of the 1505S material, the impor- 
tance of which had already been stressed by Lt.Colonel 
Robertson. An important reason for this appointment 
arose from the fact that Section y had been commni- 
cating the contents of the ISOS material to S.I.M.E. 

their representative in the Middle East in a 
form in which it was so disguised that it could not 
be adequately understood. ‘The circumstances were even 
considered by B Division officers to constitute a 
danger of misdirection as well as of causing S.I.M.E. 
to be badly informed about this important source of 
intelligence directly bearing on their reponsibilities. 
Brigadier White also recommended that an establishment 
on the lines of Camp 020 should be set up and that all 
these developments should be centrally co-ordinated 
by a new group at S,I.M.E. headquarters to be mom as 
B Division as its work was to follow the lines which 
experience had led B Division to develop in London. 


As a result of these recommendations which 
were adopted S.I.M.E, and later C,1.C.I. were more 
closely associated with B Division to whom they hence- 
forth looked for expert guidance and assistance. 


At the same time, ises in March 19435, 
Mr. Kellar's section was transferred from — Division 
to B Division and, as part of B.l.B. with access to 
all the most secret sources of information, his section 
became qualified to perform the necessary functions of 
a “country” or “area” section dealing with all aspects 
of B Division work, 
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Subsequently visits to Cairo were paid by 
Lord Rothschild (to instruct S,I.M.E, and G.I.C.I. in 
counter sabotage technique and recent developments) , 
by Major Cayzer (to inspect and advise on port control), 
by Mr. Clayton (to report on Middle East controls and 
security measures) and by Mr. Kellar (three visits 
during the war to deal with B Division interests). 


Mr. Kellar's sub-section of BeleBe, being 
now established on a suitable functional basis, pro- 
ceeded to develop rapidly in several directions. It 
established liaison with various government departments, 
especially the Foreign Office and the Colonial office; 
with Section v and section IX of S.I.8.; arranged for 
liaison visits to this country by the officers on the 
staff of S.I.M.E. and C,I.C,I,; and dealt with the 
numerous internal security problems of the Middle rast 
countries, especially Palestine and the problem created 
by Jewish-Arab relations. In regard to these internal 
problems the section did more than establish liaison 
with the Foreign and Colonial Offices. It came to be 
recognised not only as the channel for obtaining infor- 
mation from reliable sources but also of being capable 
of rendering assistance in formlating an appreciation 
of its significance. 


An important consequence of Lt. Colonel 
Robertson's vieit had been the development of arrange- 
ments for double-agent and deception work on the lines 
practised by BeleA. in London. The scope and the 
extent of the major double-agent work in the Middle 
Fast has been governed largely by the operational 
situation in the Mediterranean theatre of war. This most 
important task, which has involved co-operation between 
Section V, Mr. Kellar's section and S,I.M.E., has meant 
developing and maintaining a number of channels for 
the purpose of deceiving the enemy in conformity with 
the plans of "\" Force which was responsible for opera~ 
tional planning to deceive the enemy by a variety of 
measures, including the notional movement of armoured 
divisions in the desert war. A number of secondary 
double-agent channels were also developed with the object 
of penetrating enemy intelligence organisations operating 
against the Middle Rast, including Iraq and Persia from 
Turkey. 


The foundation for the work in Turkey had 
been laid in January 1941 when S.I.M.E. posted an officer 
to Istanbul for liaison with the Turkish Secret Service, 
who received instructions to co-operate from the Presi- 
dent of Turkey himself. Other representatives of S.I.M.z. 
were posted to Izmir, Adana and Iskenderum and similar 
co-operation was developed in Syria and with the French 
Intelligence Service in the Middle mst. In December 
1941 S,I.M,E, posted a representative as Defence Security 
Officer, Syria, who, by confining himself strictly to 
counter espionage against the enemy, was able to do much 
to allay French suspicions and to establish friendlier 
relations with the local sureté. Since 1942 the Defence 
Security Officer, Aden, has come directly under S,I.M.E- 
control as did the D,S,0, Palestine and Trans jordan. 
the geographical area of S,I,M,.E.'s territorial expansion 
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D.3.0.8 in 
m these terri- 


took over as soon as active operations gave way to 
more settled conditions, 


Information coming in from all the sources 
thus established was canalised through ur. Kellar's 
section as an "area" section of B Division specialising 
in all intelligence relating to this important group 
of Allied and neutral territories. 


At the time of writing this report no 
final summary of the work of the Abwehr and of the 
Sipo und SD has been prepared. The cases of a mmber 
of espionage and sabotage agents in this area have been 
described in the section dealing with the gl 
the Balkans, the middle rast and North Africa the 
D in Turkey and the Middle East in Part 3.4 and Part 
3:3 of the report on these organtentions prepared in 
this office in 194) (vide Bibliography No. 34). Briefly 
this information shows how the elaborate German network 
in Italy, North Africa, the Balkans and South Russia 
was responsible for despatching and controlling a 
number of agents and enterprises intended to penetrate 
our organisations in the Middle Fast or to commit sabo- 
tage. These enterprises included the Sonderverband 
Felmy which was intended to function as a large-scale 
independent fighting group capable of operating ahead 
of the main German armies and in collaboration with 
dissident minorities in the middle Hast. Other impor- 
tant enterprises included the Franz MAYER mission which 
was established in Persia with a view to developing a 
fifth column in that country; and the Mammt expedi- 
tion, a party of three Germans and an Iraqi who were 
dropped by parachute near Mosul in June 1943 with the 
object of inciting the Kurdish tribes to active 
rebellion as well as engaging in espionage and pre- 
paring for a second expedition, Mammt II, which was 
intended to engage in sabotage on a considerable scale. 
These and mmerous individual agents were dealt with 
by S.I.M.E. and C,I.C.I. 


Po and South rica stitt . 
The section with Spain, 
America known as Bel.Ge first came into Dacor onei as 
a separate section when the Low Countries were overrun 
in 1940 and it became apparent that enemy intelligence 
operations against this country were canalised through 
the Iberian Peninsula to an important extent. The 
information available in the office on this subject 
was extremely limited and little had been done before 
the war apart from a mumber of enquiries about Spanish 
Palangists in this country as part of the general 
"Right Wing" problem. Some aspects of this had come 
to notice through contacts between B.U.F. officials 
and Spanish Yalangists, but in 1940 the question 
became more acute in view of the possibility that Spain 
and Spanish officials would adopt a more or less 
hostile attitude even if Spain did not come into the 
war against us. 
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It was found that 3.1.3. was not ina ~~ 7 | 
position to render any une fullassiece eon thet, U/ 1? t 
knowledge of the Spanish situation and of the organs 

of the German intelligence which had been established 

in Spain and Portugal was deficient. One of the first 
activities of the section was to assist in obtaining 
particulars of escape routes through Spain and full 

details of the system of documentation and control in 
force in the Peninsula with a view to helping to check 

the stories of individuals escaping fram enemy occupied 
territory and Spanish seamen arriving here. Close 
attention was also devoted to the Falange organisation 

and other Spanish institutions in this country. The 
preparation: of lists of Spaniards to be interned in 

the event of war with Spain which occupied a great deal 

of time in 1941 and early 1942 was both an end in itself 
and a.means of developing intelligence. 


The outstanding development in this section 
arose from the enquiry into the case of Miguel Piernavie ja 
del Pozo, who proved to be a Spanish Secret Service agent 
working for the German Abwehr organisation in the Penin- 
sula. He arrived on the 27th september 1940 and brought 
£3,500 in notes to be handed to a British subject who 
was acting as a double agent. This individual was a sub- 
agent of the agent already mentioned. POZO gave 
this sub-agent, who was posing to the Germans as a Welsh 
nationalist, a number of questions covering a wide field 
and extending far beyond wales. POZO was kept under 
observation by B.6,, the shadowing staff; H.0.W.s and 
telephone checks were imposed; contact was established 
with him in the Athenaeum Court where he was living and 
in the night club world which he frequented; and events 
proved that this network covered him very thoroughly. 

In Jamary 1941 one Alcazar de VELASCO arrived in London 
with the title of Press Attache and he proved to be POZO's 
superior who was himself working for Serrano Suner, the 
Spanish Foreign }finister. The latter, as we knew from 
Japenese B.J.s, had promised to pass on to the Japanese 
Minister in Madrid reports received from Spanish diplo- 
matic representatives abroad. Eventually it was proved 
that Alcazar was the source of intelligence reports 
sent by the Japanese Minister in Madrid to Tokyo and 
that mich of it was invented while some of it was based 
on the reports of another member of the Spanish Eubassy 
who was in fact a double agent controlled by us. ‘These 
beginnings led to the development of an elaborate counter- 
espionage network which was very competently and success- 
fully handled by Lt. Colonel Brooman White and the other 
officers of B.1.G. and afforded good grounds for assurance 
that the German efforts to obtain intelligence through 
officials of the Spanish Fmbassy in London were well 
covered. Among other consequences of the elaborate 
Spanish intrigues on behalf of the enemy was the arrest 
on the 12th February 1942 of a Spanish journalist named 
Iuis CALVO on his arrival at Whitchurch aerodrome fron 
Spain. He was immediately sent to Camp 020, but the 
delicacy of the sources (the double agent already men- 
tioned, B.J.s, material 

and our agents in the Aubassy) made interrogation 
difficult. One outcome of this arrest was an incident 
at the Spanish nbassy when the Duke of jlba examined 
the contents of all letters received, and this in turn 
led to difficulties in communication between the German 
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agents among the Spanish officials and Alcazar in 
Madrid, all the details of which reached B.1.G. through 
their network of agents. 


Bel.G. learnt that the Germans recruited 
at least five journalists and a press attaché for 
espionage purposes through Alcazar. 


Bel.Ge also covered the Portuguese 
Embassy in London which proved of little interest except 
for two cases. One of these, de Menezes, came to our 
knowledge through the intercepted Abwehr wireless 
messages. He was eventually arrested and confessed, 
was tried under the Treachery Act and sentenced to death, 
but the sentence was commted at the request of the 
Portuguese Government. At the same time Sir Alexander 
Cadogan presented to the Portuguese Ambassador a detailed 
account of the German espionage network operating against 
this country from Portugal. Faced with the scandal of 
a German agent employed in their own Mmbassy the Portu- 
guese Government took action and arrested seventeen 
German agents, a result out of all proportion to the 
intrinsic importance of the case of Menezes, whose mission 
in this country was of a very low grade, 


The other case, that of Ernesto Simoes, is an 
interesting example of the methods developed by the 
Security Service in the identification and apprehension 
of enemy agents. The first information about hin was 
also received fron the German wireless and he was 
deliberately allowed to pass through the controls as 
a test case without informing the S.C.0.s or the L.R.C. 
examiners. He was employed at an aircraft factory and 
kept under close observation by putting agents in touch 
with him. This proved instructive as it illustrated 
the fact that the routine machinery of the controls could 
not be a complete safeguard if not aided by inside infor- 
mation and could not be relied upon to disclose the 
presence of an enemy agent. It also showed, as the result 
of experiment, the limitations of our own agents when 
placed in touch with an enemy spy. Simoes was eventually 
arrested and examined at Camp 020 and supplied inform- 
tion about the German organisation which employed him. 


The circumstances of the summer of 1940 had 
brought to notice the fact that among the staffs of 
the South American Embassies and Legations in London 
there were a certain number of individuals who were 
either Fascist-minded or were inclined to count on a 
German victory, but it was not until March 1941 that 
systematic work in enquiring into South Americans in 
this country was undertaken by B.1.G. as the section 
responsible for this area. One of the first results 
was to show that, while the mumber of South Americans 
living or carrying on business here was very small, 
most of these countries were furnished with lavish 
diplomatic and consular representation. The diplomatic 
and consular representatives accordingly provided the 
tain interest for B.1.G. in South american affairs. 

It may be mentioned incidentally that the Foreign office 
records of South American Consuls were found to be 
several years out of date and it was some time before 
the confusion was cleared up in correspondence with 
R.S.L.008. 
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Enquiries were mainly concerned with 
individuals suspeoted of sympathies with the enemy and 
enemy nationals or suspects in different parts of the 
world. Other enquiries led to the discovery of irregu- 
lar transactions in connection with Bank of Mgland 
notes which received attention on account of the possi- 
bility of their being connected with payments to enemy 
agents. It was proved, however, that this was not the 
case. Members of the Chilean and argentine Bubassies 
who were chiefly involved were engaged in smggling 
and black bourse transactions. 


The strong position of the German industrial 
connections in many South American countries was one 
of the principal causes for our interest in that part 
of the world and, as has been shown in the reports on 
the Nazi Party in South America (1941) and on the Abwehr 
organisation (1942 and 1944) (vide Bibliography Nos. 33 
and 3), branches of the Abwehr organisation were very 
active in those countries. The circumstances suggested 
the possibility that German firms in South america 
constituted a medium for the development of German 
industrial intelligence after the war and that this 
in turn might -furnish opportunities for maintaining 
some part of the German Military Intelligence Service 
in a covert forn. 


The employment by the M.S. Seotion (fi:-st 
in B Division and later on the Director General's staff) 
of servants as agents in embassies is described under 
the heading "Director General's Staff" below. an impor- 
tant part of this work concerned the Spanish, Portuguese 


and South American Bubassies and the results were achieved 
by close co-operation between B.1.G. and Mr. Dickson 

and Mrs. Gladstone of the M.S. Section. Between June 
1941 and June 1944 twenty-six servants were employed as 
agents in this manner either in the embassies or in the 
private houses of diplomatic representatives. 


Some of these were employed for a few weeks and some 
held their positions for a few months. 


of the section was. nated by the political relation- 
ship between the British and Eire Governments and the 
geographical position with special references to the 
problem of the border between Bire and Northern Ireland. 
This border was purely administrative and political. 
There were no physical barriers and as far as freedom 

of movement was concerned Ireland was in fact one country. 
Important factors in the political situation arose 

from the Agreement of 1938, which terminated the economic 
war and brought about the withdrawal of British garrisons 
from Eire ports and then, in virtue of the improved 
relations, led to an exchange of information on defence 
plans between the British Government and that of Mr. de 
Valera. ‘These in turn led, inter alia, to the establish- 
ment of the Security Service contact with Colonel Liam 
Archer. Perhaps the most important political factor 


/was the 


was the policy of neutrality qualified by ur. de 
Valera's guarantee that his Government would not allow 
Fire to be used as a base for operations against this 
country. This guarantee was the only safeguard 
against a potentially dangerous consequence of the 
neutrality policy, namely that it might provide the 
enemy Intelligence Services with a very favourable 
situation for operating — us on ground which 

they had had many years to prepare with many facilities 
for doing so (vide Chapters ITI and Iv above). At the 
time the guarantee was given it appeared to relate 

only to military operations, but in practice it was 
given a wider interpretation which included the possible 
activities of hostile Intelligence Services. The oms 
was this placed on the Eire Government o% satisfying 
the British Government that Eire was not being so used 
and provided the political justification for the develop- 
ment of the Dublin link (with Colonel Archer) and the 
putting into force by the Eireann authorities of various 
security measures which operated in favour of the 
British. ‘These measures, however, always stopped short 
of enjangering neutrality by the internment of enemy 
nationals. The Eireann oivil and military authorities, 
hampered as they ofte:i were by their political superiors, 
lack of experience and inadequate means, did try, to the 
best of their ability, to watch and control the activi- 
ties of enemy agents and their Eireann sympathisers. 


In Northern Treland the Royal ulster 
Constabulary dealt with all enemy aliens without any 
reference to the Security Service apart from the fact 
that after 1938 they reported the presence and activities 
of certain Germans. 


At the outbreak of war various controls 
were gradually established both here and in Fire. It 
was not until the early summer of 1940 that a trial 
sorutiny of Trish mail was authorised by the Cabinet 
Committee on leakage of information, although the 
Security Service had asked for censorship in September 
1939. The Bireann coast-watching service and their 
service for the interception of illicit wireless, 
which had been discussed before the war, also did not 
come into full operation until the summer of 1940, the 
delay being largely due, as indicated above, to the 
Trish attitude of self-sufficiency, their desire to 
act independently and their lack of means, experienced 
personnel and equipment. 


While most of the members of the NSDAP in 
Tublin, like those in England, left for Germany on the 
outbreak of war, a small number of Germans from England 
moved over to Hire a few days before that date. One of 
these, Werner UNLAND, carried on correspondence in 
plain language code with an address in Denmark. ‘The 
Trish section and the Eire Intelligence therefore co- 
operated in keeping a watch on him until April 1941 
when, as a result of his photograph being found in the 
possession of a German agent named Gunther SCHUTZ who 
arrived in Bire by parachute, he was interned. Early 
in 194.0 a German, named Ernst Weber DROIML, came to 
the notice of the fireann authorities. It transpired 
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much later that his mission was to hand over a 

money to the I.R.A, and he is believed to have 

plished it. At the time the Hireann authorities were 
suspicious of his story but could not convict him of 
anything more serious than “an illegal landing". ‘These 
eases illustrate the general attitude in Irish political 
and official circles which rendered the task of the 
Eireann Military Intelligence and our liaison with 
Colonel Archer more difficult. 


fwo events led to a great change in this 
attitude. he invasion of the Low Countries and the 
fali of France induced a sudden realisation by the 
people and Government of Zire that their country might 
be invaded; and in May 1940 a German agent named 
Hermann GOERTZ arrived by parachute with a mission 
to the I.R.A., a W/T set and 20,000 American dollars, 
which later were found in the house of an Irish accom 
plice, named Stephen Carol HELD. ‘The most important 
Single item of this discovery, made on the 23rd May, 
was that of the papers connected with GOERTZ’s mission, 
which involved plans for a joint German-I.R.A, attack 
on Worthern Ireland and arrangements for establishing 
secret wireless transmitters. HELD wae tried and 
sentenced to five years' penal servitude, but GOERTZ 
remained in hiding ‘mtil November 1941. 


On the 15th May 1940 Captain Liddjeli and 
Mr. Liddell of the Irish section had a meeting with 
Colonel archer, the original purpose being to effect 
an improvement in the arrangements for the interception 
of illicit wireless in Eire. colonel Archer, however, 
at once stressed the danger of a German airborne landing 
in Eire to which, he said, very little resistance could 
be offered. Ne guarenteed that the "Fifth Column” in 
Eire would be dealt with, but could give no assurance 
that all enemy aliens would be interned. He urged that 
contracts for arms and equipment for Eire placed in 
this country should be fulfilied and the possibility of 
Staff talks was discussed. ‘he Security Service 
officers returned to London and gave an account of this 
meeting to Tord Hankey, Lord President of the Council. 
At a further meeting the next day with the Secretary of 
State for the Dominions, Sir John Maffey, who was 
present, stated that ir. de Valera had expressed the 
same views as had Colonel Archer and that he had brought 
with him a list of Eire's unfulfilled contracts. 


All these circumstances showed the menace 
to the safety of this country of an Kire incapable of 
defending her own neutrality and obstinately refusing - 
until a German invasion should actually take place - 
to afford to the British forces the facilities neces- 
sary to ensure her defences. On the other hand they 
also showed the value of the good personal relations 
which had been established between Captain Liddell 
and Colonel Archer. At the most critical moment these 
relations provided a friendly and unofficial channel 
for co-operation between the two countries and were 
largely responsible for the subsequent despatch of a 
British Military Mission to fublin, through which the 
G.0.C, British Troops in Northern [Ireland was able tc 
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concert with the Eire Military Command joint plans for 
defence in the event of a German invasion. 


the arrival of five other German agents, in 
addition to GOFRTZ, which was mentioned in Chapter IV 
above, furnished indications of the Abwehr's pre- 
invasion plans for espionage, sabotage and for co- 
operation with the I.R.A. In the summer of 1939 the 
Eire Government had declared the I.R.A, to be "an 
unlawful organisation" and at that time and again 
later in June 1919 had introduced legislation to enable 
action to be taken against it. The Huergency Powers 
(Amendment) Act of June 1949 was due to the fear of 
"Pifth Column" activities and to the discovery of the 
GOERTZ and HELD (German-I.R.A,) conspiracy. Arrests 
and internments of I.2.A, leaders and members followed 
and led to a close and valuable understanding between 
the Eireann Civic Guard and the Royal ylster Consta- 
bulary, which continued throughout the war and led to 
the breaking up of the I.R.A. organisation; and tms 
played an important part in removing the menace of 
German-I.”.A, collaboration. 


Turing the late summer and autumn of 1940 
indications were obtained through Censorship, particu- 
larly that of prisoners-of-war mail, that the Germans 
were attempting to form from prisoners of war an Irish 
Brigade which, as far as could be learnt, was to 
accompany the German forces invading Eire and to co- 
operate with the I,R.A. Collaboration was arranged 
with S.I.S., MeTe9. and the Censorship; and it was 
decided that as the information related to possible 
operations in Ireland its collection and collation was 
an 5.1.8. responsibility in which, however, the Irish 
section was interested and was able to assist. It 
proved possible to piece together a fairly complete 
picture of the extent and development of the Germn 
plane 


Jn March 1941 Captain Liddell arranged 
for the appointment of an additional officer (Captain 
Caroe) of the Irish section to act as liaison between 
the Seourity Service and the G,0.C., BeTeleI- in 
connection with the previously mentioned arrangements 
for the British Military Mission in Dublin and the 
Staff talks between the Eireann and British Commands. 
Tt was also arranged that he should represent 8.1I.S. 
at HeQe, BeTeM-Te 


Im July 194.1 an Bins Luft agent, that is 
an agent employed to obtain intelligence for the. 
German Air Force, was dropped by paraclute in Eire 
with a mission to make weather reports by wireless 
and to report on troops and shipping in Northern 
Treiand. He was an Trish agriculturnl labourer 
named Joseph LENIHAN who had escaped from the Channel 
Islands and after being captured by the Germans had 
agreed to work as an agent (as an ultimate means of 
escape). ‘The aircraft which brought him was not 
detected either over Eire or Northern Treland and as 
an Irishman with a simple story of having been at sea, 
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he sroused no suspicion. After a short time he gave 
himself up. His case indicated the nature of the 
existing dangers and led the Trish section to arrange 
for a special watch by Censorship on the correspondence 
of all Irishmen on the Continent and in the Channel 
Islands. Detailed information thus obtained was passed 
to and circulated by the Bire Intelligence. As a result 
information was obtained about three Irishmen who were 
trained by the Germans as agents. ‘This information 
could not have been obtained in any other way and the 
cases illustrated the advantages to be gained by the 
intelligent application of Censorship controls. 


In December 1940 the J.IeCe had drawn 
attention to the dangers of a leakage through the German 
Legation in Dublin and a special watch was put on to 
D/? all the out-stations on the wireless network of 
the German Foreign Office. In May 191 Mr. Liddell met 
Colonel Archer in Dublin and discussed the question of 
wireless transmissions from the German Legation in 
view of the technical and other difficulties which 
prevented a satisfactory solution of the problem of 
picking up and monitoring them. wr. Liddell has 
suggested that there was a failure to visualise the 
problem as a whole. If so responsibility for it mst 
be shared by everyone concerned, i.e. all those concerned 
with intelligence and the monitoring of enemy wireless 
transmissions. It was not until the beginning of 1942, 
when R.S.S. took over the problem from the Y mit 
concerned that a satisfactory solution of the monitoring 
side of the problem was reached. 


(An insidental result of great importance 
arose from the above-mentioned meeting of May 1941 
when Colonel Archer expressed his onxiety about the 
proposal to apply conscription to Northern Ireland. 
Captain riddell brought the facts to the notice of 
Sir John Anderson, Lord president of the Council, who 
discussed the matter at 2 meeting of the Cabinet, after 
which the proposal for conscription was dropped. Thus 
at a moment of great political tension the personal 
link between Captain Liddell and Colonel archer again 
provided a friendly and unofficial channel for the 
transmission of information on a political matter which 
went far beyond the norml scope of an intelligence 
liaison). 


‘the problem of the German Legation wireless 
was a constant source of anxiety ani attempts to cope 
with it were proceeded with during 1941 and 1942. In 
February 1942 the German battle-ships "Gneisenau" and 
"Scharnhorst" and the cruiser "Prinz Mugen” escaped up 
the Channel. Advance weather information was vital to 
this enterprise and it was seid in the Press and else- 
where that this had been transmitted by #/? from the 
German Tegation in Dublin. It is probable that the 
German admiral.acted on information given by aircraft 
but, as a result of the incident, the Rire Government 
warned the German Minister that it was known that 
messages had been sent by ¥/t from the Legation and 
that further transmissions would lead to the set being 
confiscated and might result in the breaking off of 
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diplomatic relations. After this no message was sent 
by the Legation w/t until the set was finally handed 
over on ‘Christmas ive 1943 at the request of the Eire 
Government. ‘The German Foreign Office continued 
throughout the war to communicate with the Minister 
by wireless and, although he was most urgently reques- 
ted to reply by wireless, he never did so. There was, 
however, always the danger that the German Minister 
ae Gaeta See 
vital operational information in a crisis. ‘The fact 
that the transmission had been made would be known to 
us, but it could neither be read nor stopped. This 


the most anxious consideration of all the relevant prob- 
lems created by the presence of German, Italian and 
Japanese diplomatic representatives in Eire, including 
the question of the effect of stopping and dealing with 
cammnications by cable from Eire. In point of fact 
the German Tegation had obtained information about the 
movements of shipping fran Belfast shortly before the 
landing in North Africa and the information was accurate 
as far as it went. It related to the allied operations, 
but it had been obtained third hand and was not very 
clear. It was sent to Germany by cable and the German 
Foreign Office repeatedly asked for further particulars. 
The Minister, however, was apparently unable to supple- 
ment or amplify his original information. 


Prom the beginning of 194.3 onwards the 
contents of the German Poreign Office wireless messages 
to their Legation in Dublin became known to us and 
it was clear that so long as the w/T set remined in 
Dublin, it represented a grave threat to the security 
of future operations based on this country. The question 
was the subject of frequent consultation between the 
Irish section, Captain Liddell, S.I.S., the Foreign 
Office, the Dominions Office and Sir John Maffey. Early 
in May 1943 a note on the subject was handed by the 
Dominions Secretary to the Prime inister, who directed 
that the situation should be kept under contimous 
review, but that a request should not be made to the 
Trish for the removal of the W/? set at that time. In 
October 1943, when the Security Executive was given the 
task of examining the whole security position in the 
light of "Overlord" - the plans for the invasion of 
the Continent - the Irish section put forward their 
view that steps should be taken to obtain its removal 
apart from any request for the expulsion of the Legation 
itself. Sir John maffey thought it probable that the 
Trish would agree to the suggestion, but that it must 
be made with the full intention of carrying it through. 
A refusal by the Irish or by the German Minister might 
raise the question of Bire's neutrality which it had 
been British policy not to rnise as a direct issue. In 
ipa 1943 Mr. Liddell visited Colonel Bryan who 

had succeeded Colonel Iam Archer in Dublin. During his 
visit he was invited to stay the night with Lt. General 
Merenna, the Eire Chief-of-Staff, who, during a long 
talk, elicited the fact that the w/t set in the German 
Jegation was a source of grave anxiety, because it could 
give vital information about the generally expected 


/landing 


landing on the Continent. General McKenna, who had 
established the most friendly relations with General 

» G.O.C., B.T.N.I., also valued the good 
relations which had been established through Captain 
Tiddell and colonel archer. Mr. Liddell considered 
that, though strictly loyal to the interests and 
policies of his political chiefs, General McKenna 
was sympathetic to the Allied cause. ‘The General 
realised that if vital information reached the Germans 
through the Legation w/t set, it might mean the loss 
of thousands of lives and that if there should ever 
be a suspicion that a leakage of information had 
occurred in this way, the relations between mire and 
Britain would, as he said, be put back a hundred years. 
Prom information subsequently obtained from the German 
Foreign Office commmications it appeared that shortly 
after this interview General McKenna must have suggested 
to Mr. de Yalera that he should take action by demanding 
that all foreign representatives in Dublin should 
surrender their wireless transmitting sets and thus 
prevent the undesirable consequences which, he had learnt, 
the British authorities were anxious to forestall. In 
any case Mr. de Valera informed the German Minister 
that he contemplated making this demand. The whole 
question was again considered at a meeting at tie 
Dominions Office on the 15th Necenber 1945 when it was 
- learnt that the situation had been complicated by the 
intervention of the American Minister in Dublin. 


While the matter was under discussion in 
all the interested quarters, two German parachute agents 
were dropped in Fire on the 19th Decenber and on the 
2lst Mr. Walshe, Secretary of External Affairs - again 
the fact was learnt from the German communications - 
sent for the German Minister, informed him that the 
British and Americans had learnt of the agents' arrival 
and that the British representative had seen Mr. de 
Valera and demanded that the German Legation w/t set 
should be removed. The two parachutists were Eireann 
nationals, John Prancis O'REILLY and John KENNY, who 
had been trained by the Sicherheitsdienst of the RSHA. 
The German Minister complained bitterly to the German 
Poreign Office about this and begged that no further 
agents should be sent. The capture of the agents was 
materially assisted by the Eire Air Observer Corps and 
by an interesting arrangement, by which the British 
authorities, without being informed, were put ina 
position to learn the facts (it was tacitly accepted 
that they would read the gire Air Observer Corps 
wireless); and this arrangement providéd a convenient 
means for }ire de Valera to implement his promise that 
he would not allow Fire to be used as a base for 
operations against the British and, at the same time, 
enabled him to deny that he was infringing Fireann 
neutrality by passing information to then. 


The removal of the German Legation ¥/? 
set was of outstanding importance because it was the 
most. dangerous channel of leakage and the circumstances 
in which it came about showed the very great value of 
the Security Service contact with the Eire authorities. 
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there were other directions in which the 
Irish section took steps to improve security. Through- 
out the war large mumbers of Trish labourers were 
employed in the tmited Kingdom in a variety of works 
connected with the war effort such as at aerodromes and 
war factories and sometimes in connection with projects 
of great secrecy. Among the latter were the component 
parts of "Mulberry" - the now well-known cover name 
for the artificial harbours intended for use on D Day - 
on which thousands of Trish workers were employed over 
a long period. Similarly large mumbers of Eireann 
workers were employed in the dockyaris of 
and Belfast on the building and repair of men-of-war. 
large mumbers of these workers returned frequently 
and sometimes even daily to their homes in Fire. while 
it is known that leakages did occur in consequence of 
this situation, it is also known that for the most part 
the information obtained by the enemy was of little 
value and was more often than not incorrect. ‘The situa- 
tion obviously offered great opportunities to the eneny 
Intelligence Service had it been efficiently organised 
in Eire. If they had not found it worth while to 
collate the mass of casual information available through 
Irish workers, they could have made use of the oppor- 
tunity to infiltrate trained agents. 


Again Trish merchant ships trading with 
the Continent provided a potential source of leakage of 
information and one which it was extremely difficult to 
control. In March 1941 it was learnt that Irish mer- 
chant ships were trading direct to the Iberian Peninsula 
and Colonel Archer's attention was drawn to the security 
risk involved especially in view of the fact that Spain 
and Portugal were important centres of the German espio- 
nage organisation, and although he did not reply it was 
learnt that Irish controls of these ships had been 
tightened. Information from ISOS showed that in July 
1941 the Abwehr were interested in this question and 
in the possibility of getting a passenger on board one 
of the ships and steps were taken accoriingly. another 
potential channel of leakage through Eire arose early 
in 1941 from the use of Foynes as a port of call for 
sea and land aircraft then operating between yngland and 
Lisbon. As far as possible security measures were 
taken by arranging for security controls of passengers 
and mail, and in spite of various complications arrange- 
ments for censorship were eventually worked out as well 
as arrangements for a British visa from the Passport 
Control Officer in Dublin who was thus able to refer 
applications to the Irish section of the Security 
Service. Arrangements were also mde for a Security 
Control officer to be appointed at Poynes under the 
immediate direction of the Passport Control Officer 
at Dublin. 


In February 1943 IS0S showed that the 
Abwehr in lisbon had received a cypher message by the 
hand of a member of the crew of one of the Irish ships. 
Enquiries showed that the sender was an Irishnan who 
had been associated with the German agent GOERTZ and 
Wished to profit by his knowledge of the cypher to 
work for the Germans. S.I.S. succeeded in recruiting 
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the Portuguese intermediary in Lisbon, but this was 
discovered by the Germans. ‘The whole episode therefore 
came to nothing, but it illustrated the difficulties 
of controlling comunications between Eire and Lisbon. 
It also furnished yet another instance of the co-opera- 
tion of the Irish when Mr. Liddell went to Dublin with 
an officer of GeC. & CeS. Not only did the Irish 
render effective and indispensable assistance in reading 
the cypher, but they voluntarily agreed to allow the 
messages to run on to enable the British to read them 
without knowing what they might reveal or what Irish 
nationals might be compromised. As it turned out the 
messages Gid, in fact, indicate that the G.0.c, of the 
Second Division of the Rire Army, who was well-known ~ 
to be anti-British and pro-German, had been in touch 
with GOERTZ before his arrest. It need hardly be said 
that no allusion was ever made to this by either side. 
There is no doubt that this co-operation was partly 

due to Colonel Bryan's entlmsiasm as an Intelligence 
officer and to the Irish cryptographer's zeal; and 
little doubt that it would not have been countenanced 
by their political superiors. 


the preparations for the landing on the 
Continent, i.e. the planning of the "Overlord" operation, 
naturally led to an intensification of all security 
measures. On the 2nd February 19/4, the Prime Minister 
asked for the opinion of the Chiefs of Staff on the 
dangers of leakage of information about “Overlord” 
through the German and Japanese representatives in 
Dublin, and stated that in his view a demand should be 
made by the tmited States and the British separately 
that "the Geraan and enemy Embassies should be sent 
away forthwith". He added that "we ought not to be 
behind when the United States themselves were pressing 
in a matter of this kind against the hostile gang 
in Dublin". It is believed that this mimte by the 
Prime Minister was due to a letter from the american 
Minister in mublin to his Government, asking for 
permission to request the Eire Government to expel the 
German Legation, having been forwarded by washington 
for consideration in London. 


The J,I.C. submitted a report on the 
dangers of leakage through the Axis legations in gire 
and on the pros and cons for expulsion. This was 
entirely based on a note prepared by Captain Liddell 
setting out these pros and cons, but clearly indicating 
that in the view of the Security Service there would be 
very little, if any, security advantage in the removal 
of the German Legation whose communications we then 
controlled. If it were removed it might be replaced 
at the most critical period by enemy agents with means 
of cazmmication which it would take time to discover, 
all the more so as our relations with Zire would be 
so strained that it was at least doubtful whether we 
should contimie to enjoy the assistance we had hitherto 
received in matters of this kind. It was eventually 
decided that an American Note should be presented to 
the Hire Government and that Sir John Maffey was to 
inform Mr. de Valera verbally that the British Govern- 
ment had been consulted and concurred. ‘The American 
Note was presented on the 21st February, and on the 
7th March the Hire Minister in Washington replied that 
it was impossible for the Trish Government to comply 
with this request. 
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The presentation of the American Note was 
regarded with great misgivings by the Security Service, 
who feared that at a most critical period the intelli- 
gence co-operation with the Irish might be seriously 
prejudiced. Fortunately this did not occur. It is 
believed that the Irish realised that the move was 
inspired by the Americans, although it had British 
support. 


On the 9th February 19, the war Cabinet 
called for a report on the measures to be adopted to 
prevent any information about the preparations for 
"Overlord" passing out of the British Isles. As far 
as the interests of the [Irish section were concerned, 
this involved measures for the more stringent surveil- 
lance of ships and aircraft leaving Great Britain and 
Ireland and the complete prevention of all Irish 
contacts with neutral countries. The necessary pre- 
Pparations for the suspension of travel between Great 
Britain ani Ireland were also made. ‘The suspension of 
travel came into effect on the 15th warch 1944, but 
the effectiveness of this measure was largely stulti- 
fied by the Service Departments at whose request it 
had been imposed. They continued to send men on leave 
to Fire, even when they belonged to well-known units 
of the tighth amy which had been brought home to 
take part in the "Overlord" operation. In view of 
this the Home Office refused to cancel compassionate 
leave for civilians to Ireland, with the result that 
large mumbers of persons, some of whom were well- 
informed, were able to avoid the travel ban. An 


attempt was made by the Irish section to have this 
situation reviewed by the Home Defence Executive, but 
with no success owing to the lack of support by the 
Service Departments. 


On the 15th March the Prime Minister called 
for proposals for action in connection with the answer 
he had given in Parliament on the previous day about 
isolating Southern Ireland from the outer world. sir 
Pindlater Stewart of the Home Defence Executive was 
asked to prepare a report on the isolation of Eire, 
and at his request the Security Service prepared a 
note in which they pointed out their concern lest 
drastic measures might antagonise the Irish and ter- 
minate their co-operation on intelligence matters at the 
very time when it was most needed. ‘The report was 
submitted to the Chiefs of Staff on the 18th March 
and instructions were given to the Dominions office to 
implement the recomendations which included arrange- 
ments to charter the nine Irish ships plying between 
Bire and the Iberian Peninsula, the suspension of 
the Trish civil air service between Speke and Dublin 
and the suspension of the right of the Rire Government 
to send official bags and passengers to Tisbon. after 
meetings with the representatives of the Rire Government 
it was agreed that further measures should be taken 
affecting Ireland. These included the suspension of 
all public telephone services between Great Britain and 
Treland. 


fiir. Walshe 


3. liaison Security Sections. 


ison with Censorship (B.3.A- and 
Be 3D.) m Pos Telegraph Censorship 
was instituted at the beginning of the war a section 
in B Division was created to act as a liaison section 
and to deal with all problems affecting the Security 
Service in relation to censorship on both the investi- 
gation and security sides. This arrangement did not 
prove satisfactory as the section had no direct contact 
with the Censorship but worked through M.I.12, and this 
faulty arrangement was not corrected until April 1941. 
As already mentioned, during the last war Censorship 
had proved a fruitful source in the detection of enemy 
agents by intercepting their cammnications, but no 
such case occurred in the second war except the insig- 
nificant cases of LAUREYSSEYS, described below, and 
Werner JNLAND in Eire, mentioned elsewhere, and certain 
important cases of microphotography after America came 
into the war which will be dealt with later. 


Censorship interceptions gave rise, however, 
to a considerable mumber of enquiries regarding persons 
who were brought under suspicion by this means and a 
certain number of cases of the use of secret ink, not 
by enemy agents but by persons who for various reasons 
wished to avoid censorship in their private correspondence. 
In the early stages, therefore, while censorship was of 
little direct help in the investigation of the enemy 
espionage organisation it was yet another factor in the 
overburdening of the investigation sections and the 
Registry as a result of the large mmber of look-ups and 
miscellaneous enquiries which it necessitated. 


the only case of an enemy agent in the 
tmited Kingdom detected as a result of Censorship was 
that of Josef August LAUREYSSENS, a Belgian seaman who 
wrote letters about shipping to a cover address in 
Lisbon. ‘The secret ink which he used was detected by 
Censorship and, according to his own account, he had 
succeeded in writing seventeen letters in secret ink 
during the two months he was at large in this country 
before he was captured, 


The Censorship in the Caribbean area 
played an important part in the detection of German 
espionage by the Federal Bureau of Investigation in the 
U.S.A. during the period 1940-1943. “he means of 
comminication were by secret ink and by micro-photo- 
graphy, the latter of which included a number of 
reports on economic matters and the American war 
potential obtained from open publications as well as 
other sources. Censorship was also successful in 
disclosing a number of spies in South America. 


The Anglo-Soviet-Persian Censorship, 
which was established in the Middle mst, offered 
facilities - advantage of which was taken by the local 
Defence Security Officer - to obtain information about 
couriers crossing the Persian frontier. ‘These couriers 
were employed by the Abwehr in Turkey to maintain 
contact with the agents whom they employed in Persia 
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for subversive purposes. The Anglo-Iraqi Censorship 
also played a part in the uncovering of Iraqi organi- 
sations which during 1942/1943 worked for the Germans. 


Apart from the individual cases of this 
kind Censorship played a useful part in complementing 
the counter espionage work of B Division in that it 
had a negative value for the purpose of assessing the 
position as a whole. [It also played a positive part 
by furnishing information about leakages. As in the 
case of all similar measures its preventive or deter- 
rent effect was obviously of the greatest importance. 


pinoy B.5.B.)+ This 
section, while ison with 
R.S.Ss5 also had other Sarin’ functions of a 
security nature. It derived fron the section under 
Captain, later Lt. Colonel Robertson and It. Colonel 
Simpson which, before and soon after the beginning 
of the war, was concerned with the arrangements for 
developing the R.S.S. organisation and for maintaining 
liaison with it as described in Chapters ITI and Iv. 


After the decision of the 7th March 1941 
by which R.S.S. was placed under the administrative 
and technical control of S,1.5., B.e3.Be was respon- 
sible for liaison with R.S.S, in such matters as - 


(i) the investigation of reports alleging 
the existence of illicit wireless transmitters 
in the United Kingdom whether received from 
R.S.S. or from other intelligence sources; 


(44) the investigation of cases in which a 
leakage of information had occurred and the 
channel of communication with the enemy 
appeared to be by wireless. These cases 
frequently arose from statements in B.J.s 
or the ISOS material and came from various 
sections of the office as well as from the 
three Services; 


(iii) supplying information to R.S.S. 
resulting from a study based on information 
from all available sources of the corresponding 
German methods of performing the same functions 
as R.5.S.3 and 


(iv) furnishing R.S.S, with information 
obtained by building up a card index of wireless 
transmitting stations used by S.I.S., S.0.5., 
BeleAs and the Allied Governments. 


Tl addition to these the section performed general 
liaison duties between B Division, especially Bel.A., 
and R,S.S. as well as between 2.S.S, and S$.0.2, 


The staff of B.3.B. included that of a 
technical sub-section with wide commitments covering 
all the directions in which electrical cammmnications 
affected security work. Experience early in the war 
brought the realisation that certain cases, which, 
when dealt with by non-technical personnel, might 
involve long and expensive investigations, could be 
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almost immediately resolved by officers with. technical 
knowledge. Cases of this type comprised the greater 
part of the section's work in assisting to cope with 
the vast number of reports of suspected illicit wireless 
transmission. ’ 


In 1940 Lt. Colonel Simpson produced "Notes 
on the Detection of Illicit Wireless 1940" (vide Biblio- 
graphy No. 58) with a view to assisting such enquiries. 
He explained the problems connected with Ionosphere or 
Reflected Ray commmnication and ground rays; and sug- 
gested that secret agents would be able to avoid bulky 
or intricate apparatus and that only low-power would 
be employed. He said that, assuming an efficient 
receiving station in Germany, it would be possible to 
select a suitable wave-length, having regard to range 
and seasonal conditions, which would give a regular, 
reliable service. If such a station were to be estab- 
lished in a carefully chosen locality in this country 
it would very likely not be heard at all at our per- 
manent interception and D/? stations. Such a station 
could be situated in the centre of a densely populated 
area or alternatively installed in a small car. He 
set out detailed instructions for procedure in dealing 
with investigations in these circumstances. 


The technical sub-section was started in 
1941 by the appointment of one officer to assist in 
investigation and to act as a technical adviser to 
the section. The mumber of these advisers was even- 
tually increased to four and as time went on the work 
of the sub-section became more varied and equipment 
and facilities were added until a great variety of 
technical work could be undertaken. A laboratory and 
workshop was set up which enabled a higher standard of 
technical service to be provided. Besides assisting in 
the investigation of suspect cases of illicit wireless 
transmission and assisting in the liaison with R.5.5. 
for the purpose of directing mobile D/? stations, the 
technical sub-section had the following duties - 


(a) as advisers to other sections on technical 
matters arising out of their cases; 


(b) as experts in the technical examination 
and testing of captured enemy equipment and - 


(ce) liaison with other government departments 
and organisations in security matters in which 
electrical communications were involved. 


It also engaged in research on a limited scale in new 
types of apparatus and maintained a reserve of specia- 
lised equipment. 


The function of liaison with R.S.S. 
impinged on questions of policy which transcended the 
work of 5.3.Be and were the direct concern of the 
Director and Deputy Director of B Division as playing 
a vital part in the direction of all the work of the 
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Division in - 


(a) obtaining intelligence about the eneny 
organisation and its agents and - 


(bd) developing preventive measures. 


Be3eBe, a8 the section formally responsible for 
liaison with R.S.S, and as one of the instruments for 
the discharge of B Division functions, was concerned in 
every aspect of the work of R.S.S. and was thus placed 
in a functionally difficult position. To understand 
this it is necessary to examine the manner in which 
R.S.S. functioned. 


Reference has been made in Part 1, (iv), 
A.l. of this chapter in connection with the sub-section 
of Bel.B. dealing with the ISOS material, to the 
committee which, after the beginning of 1943, met 
under the name of the Radio Security Intelligence 
Conference under the chairmanship of Mr. White, who 
has recorded the following remarks about it:- 


"The R.S.I.C. was brought into being 
for the purpose of co-ordinating the somewhat 
illogical organisation of radio intercept work. 
Owing to the fact that the Radio Security Section 
was administered by Section VIII of S.I.S. and 
that consumers of its product were Section Vv of 
S.1I.S., B Division of y.I.5. and the Intelligence 
Section of the 8.5.5, itself, the points of view 
of these three departments were apt to be diver 
gent and it was therefore necessary to agree between 
them an order of traffic priorities. Besides this 
it was felt that some formal and regular meetings 
were required for the purpose of pooling expertese 
on the subject of the R.S.S. product, and the 
R.S.I.C. came to be in addition toa "fair-play" 
committee, a forwa for discussion and for planning. 
For example, at the time of the operation HUSKY, 
plans were drawn up under the auspices of the 
R.S.I.C. for traffic priorities in connection 
with the campaign and movement of equipment etc. 


There can be no doubt that the R.S.I.Cc. 
proved a very useful safety valve, preventing 
friction between the technical administrators of 
the R.S.S, and the several consumer interests. 
The fact that MeIe5. furnished the Chairman (Mr. 
White and subsequently Lt. Colonel robertson) 
somewhat restored their sense of loss over the 
fact that the 2.S.5., which began the war under 
MeIe5.'s technical direction, was subsequently 
handed over to 5,I.S. Moreover, the slight 
rivalry which had developed between the R.I.5. 
interpretations of the product and those of 
Section V were able to be ironed out." 


From the point of view of 5.3.3., which 
was also that of the Director of B Division, it was 
maintained that R.S.S, did not take adequate steps 
te provide security against the establishment of 
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illicit transmitters in this country. Against this 
point of view R.S.S. mintained that, while they 
acknowledged the counitment of searching for illicit 
transmitters in this country, it was virtually impos- 
sible to ensure security by elaborating preventive 
measures in the shape of a watch for all possible 
transmitters. Their experience proved, however, that 
more positive results could be obtained by watching the 
known enemy transmitting stations and picking up any 
transmitters which answered their calls or communicated 
with them. 


This subject was discussed in a paper 
prepared by Major Morton Evans of R.S.S. in April 1942 
(vide 45a in S.¥.50-30-36(I)) in which he explained the 
organisation of R.S.S, and the technique which enabled 
it to achieve the great success which made it possible 
to build up a very full picture of the organisation, 
firstly of the Abwehr and, secondly, of the Sipo und 
SD under the RSHA. 


In the process of achieving this success 
R.S.S. had departed from its original charter which 
was confined to the detection of illicit wireless 
transmissions within Great Britain. At the time the 
paper was written R.5.5, had five intercept stations at 
Barnet, St. Erth, Gilnahirk, Thurso and Hanslope, which 
provided between them sixty-nine receiving positions. 
It also had two active overseas units, one at Gibraltar 
and one in the widdle mst. Gibraltar had six receiving 
positions and the Middle Rast fifteen, but some of the 
latter had to be diverted to local requirements involving 
investigation by mobile units. In addition to the full- 
time interceptors at these stations there were, in the 
United Kingdom, one thousand three hundred voluntary 
interceptors - in place of the fifty or sixty originally 
contemlated before the war - a large mumber of them 
being highly skilled. The voluntary interceptors were 
grouped in nine regions, each under a regional officer 
and about one thousand reports were received fron them 
daily. 


Seven Direction-Finding (D/f-ing) stations 
were available and were situated at St. Erth, Cupar, 
Thurso, Gilnahirk, Bridgewater, Sandridge and 
and there was a mobile unit section with vans fitted 
with D/f-ing apparatus for locating more exactly suspect 
transmitters proved to be in this country by the fixed 
D/F-ing stations. 


In the internal working of R.S.S. a most 
important part was played by the "Discrimination Section” 
which was responsible for "the allotment of tasks, the 
feed-back of general information about time-tables to 
interceptors and for the general direction of inter- 
ception". In the case of overseas units directives 
were sent by the Discrimination Section by telegram to 
Gibraltar and the Middle Hast and there was also a 
liaison with the Royal Canadian Signals and with the 
UeSe Coastguards and the Federal bureau of Investigation 
through an R.S.S. representative in Canada. 
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Without going into technical details it 
may be said that R.S.S. was able to eliminate =< for 
the purpose of watching for secret agents' transmitters 
and those of the enemy organisations - all but a certain 
range of frequencies, but within this range an enormous 
number of transmissions were taking place daily, the 
number being probably of the order of a hundred thousand 
or more. In order to prove that a transmitter was 
located in this country, the quickest way was to take 
bearings with radio D/¥ apparatus and, with the systen 
available, the number of reliable sets of bearings which 
could be obtained throughout the twenty-four hours was 
of the order of a hundred. The purpose of the Discri- 
mination Section was to provide for the necessary process 
of elimination. Having eliminated the unwanted trans- 
mitters (such as those of known and authorised or friendly 
undercover signals) the wanted transmitters were classi- 
fied and the details were circulated in the form of 
R.S.S. schedules. These R,S.S. schedules contained the 
call signs, frequencies, times and other data useful 
to an interceptor of the transmissions of the enemy orga- 
nisations. 


Further assistance for these purposes was 
given by Section y.¥., afterwards R.I.S, under Major 
Trevor Roper. ‘This section had access to other sources 
of intelligence as well as to de-cyphers of R.5.3. 
traffic and one of its functions was to feed-back to 
the Discrimination Section all infommtion which had 
any bearing 6n the problem of interception as well as 
being in daily touch with discriminators and receiving 
details about interception from them. ‘The fusion of 
these two sources had often produced knowledge which 
could not have been obtained fron either source alone. 


R.S.S. had a dual function: firstly, to 
watch and record the traffic of the enemy organisations, 
and secondly, to search over a wide field for previously 
unidentified undercover transmissions with a view to 
identifying new systems of enemy commnications if any 
such existed and also to uncovering his wireless agents 
in this country if any were transmitting. This latter 
was known as "General Search". In the exercise of 
this dual function they were subject to pressure from 
those who desired all available resources to be placed 
on the first objective and those who were interested 
in the detection of illicit wireless in Great Britain, 
ise. those who looked at the matter from the preventive 
point of view. Major Morton Rvans considered that the 
two functions were complementary and that in practice 
a fair balance between them was maintained. He based 
himself on the facts that if all the sets employed on 
watching the enemy traffic were transferred to "General 
Search" this would only provide an additional coverage 
of thirty percent at the cost of losing all the 
traffic; and that on the other hand, if all the 
"General Search" receivers were transferred to the 
watch on traffic, the additional intake would not appre- 
ciably add to the efficiency of the services rendered. 
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Liaison with the B.B.C. A sub-section of 
3B.3.B. was responsible for liaison with the B.B.C. for 
security purposes. This involved the vetting of person- 
nel, contact with questions of censorship and with 
those relating to leakages of information and contact 
with the B.B.C, monitoring service in connection with 
the "Haw-Haw" broadcasts and the activities of British 
renegades. One reason for maintaining this close 
contact was that it was considered that, while the 
B.B.C. was not an ideal channel for espionage, it 
presented certain advantages as a cover for these pur~ 
poses. It would provide status ami a reasonable 
explanation for what might appear to be an unorthodox 
mode of life and exceptional opportunities for meeting 
people "in the know" and for contact with foreign 
embassies and other official bodies as a means of obtai- 
ning accurate and up-to-date information on current 
events. 


The B.B.C., like the Press, accepted the 
principle of voluntary censorship ani responsible 
members of the British staff were accepted by the 
Ministry of Information as delegate censors. 


In June 1940 Lord swinton set up a sub- 
comaittee of the Security Intelligence Committee to 
study possible methods of commnication between the 
enemy and his agents in this country through broad- 
casting by the B.B.C, and the Reichsrundfunkgesell- 
schaft. ‘There was no positive indication that the 
B.B.C, was ever used in this way. 


verbatim reports and in some cases 
recordings were made by the B.B.C. monitoring service 
of broadcasts by persons believed to be British subjects 
from enemy controlled stations and these were made 
available for the purposes of investigation and prose- 
cution in cases dealt with by section F.3. and section 
S.L.Be3. 


4. Security Sections. 


its and Pigeons (Be5-C-). After W Branch 
was included in reorganised B Division in 1941 the 
functions of the former W sections contimued to be dis- 
charged under Major Frost as A.D.B.3. Apart fron the 
liaison with Censorship and with R.S.S, the other 
subjects were concentrated in B.3.C. under Plight Lt. 
Walker. Wis functions extended beyond "Lights and 
Pigeons", by which Be3.C. is described in the office 
organisation chart, and included measures of a preven- 
tive kind in connection with suspected codes, tle 
landing of enemy agents by parachute or from the sea 
as well as a general survey of suspected fifth column 
activities in the shape of markings on the ground, 
suspicious pieces of paper and messages, marked maps 
and markings on telegraph poles. 


The need for this work was most acute 
from the summer of 1940 until about the end of 1941; 
but much of it continued until the end of the war. 
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It was in fact developed in many respects and 
systemtised by Flight Lt. Walker under the guidance 

of the Director of B Division. It was however essen~- 
tially work of a preventive type and did not involve 
investigation into the cases of enemy agents or enemy 
organisations. In brief, B.3.C. inherited from W.7. 

the function of watching for all forms of communication 
between the enemy organisations abroad and their agents 
in this country other than wireless, as well as commni- 
cations which might have been made between agents 

landed here for "fifth column" purposes and the invading 
German forces. ‘This process of watching involved not 
only elaborate precautionary measures but also detailed 
enquiries into a large variety of facts and circum- 
stances as they came to notice from time to time. for 
instance the facts, including data dealing with signs 
and signals, regarding the working of the "fifth column” 
were collected from high and responsible Dutch, Polish, 
Belgian and Prench officers. (Vide 3.1.50-2h-l(400)). 


The results of nearly all the work of B.3.C. 
were entirely negative, but it was none the less essen- 
tial work and it was essential for two important reasons. 
Firstly, in the early stages of the war the Security 
Service had not sufficient positive knowledge of the 
Abwehr and its agents to be able to ignore numerous 
suspicious stories as they were reported. Secondly, it 
was necessary that these stories should be thoroughly 
tested and examined in order to satisfy not only the 
Security Service itself but the officers of the fighting 
services and members of the public who reported them. 
The volume of these reports was very large and, as 
Flight Lt. Walker has graphically put it, a certain 
portion of them (those concerning Lights only) filled 
files five feet high. ‘The amount of labour involved 
in sifting this material was enormous and the work of 
this kind which fell on 3.3.C. as well as on other 
sections of 5 Division in the early stages of the war 
played a large part in producing chaos in that Division 
and in the Registry. This was an inevitable effect of 
the circumstances when England was awaiting invasion. 
Something similar had occurred under the far less acute 
circumstances of the last war; and the secoud war 
therefore reinforced the lesson that steps ought always 
to be taken beforehand to provide machinery to cope with 
a flood of reports and other material of this kind. 


UWitimately the problem became more manageable 
as the danger of invasion diminished and each aspect 
of the problem was systematically examined. 


Although the Germans and Italians both used 
pigeons for the purposes of communication and the British 
services used them for espionage, there is no known case 
of a pigeon being used by an enemy secret agent in this 
country. The evidence points to the conclusion that 
none were in fact used. The possibilities of their use 
were hovever carefully examined. These included an 
examination of the possibility of smuggling birds in 
through neutral ships, of the possibility of their use 
in Fire and a study of all the technicalities of the 
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subject, including the use of trained falcons for the 
interception of enemy pigeons. Reports were received 
from the Royal Observer Corps of pigeons seen flying 
out to sea and were examined in detail, a map of England 
marking each significant report of this kind being 
maintained. 


Although they did not use them in this 
country the Germans used pigeons for secret intelligence 
work in France, Belgium, Holland, Norway, Spain, Jugo- 
slavia, Albania, Greece, Bulgaria and in Germany itself. 
This included their use by stay-behind agents after the 
Allied landing on the Continent (vide S.?.50-24-4(40A))« 


of all the hundreds of reports about 
suspected signalling by lights which were examined, 
none led to any positive result in the shape of the 
detection cf an enemy agent. Numerous cases of this kind 
were reported by the public to the pvlice, who made 
enquiries and reported the result to us through the 
R.S.L.O. when its significance was estimated by B.3.C. 
Numerous other cases were reported direct to us and 
the reverse process took place. Some of the reports 
were very circumstantial, including those fron respon- 
sible senior officers in the armed forces. Notable 
among these was the case of the Admiral at Yarmouth in 
1941. Elaborate tests which were made by the Security 
Service gave convincing proof of the extreme fallibility 
of the judgement of observers when Verey lights and 
other lights were exhibited to test them. ‘There was 
no known case of an enemy agent signalling by lights 
throughout the war (vide S.7.50-24-l.(40B)). 


Reports regarding the suspected use of 
codes which reached the Security Service filled six 
thick files. None of them had anything to do with the 

enemy Secret Service and most were attributed to cranks, 
sas, ra or hoaxers (vide S.P.50-2h-44(40D) )- 


Be3-Ce was also responsible for systematic 
examination of the circumstances connected with the 
landing of enemy agents by parachute or from the sea 
and of all suspicious incidents which might indicate 
such landings. 


In connection with airborne landings of 
parachute agents close liaison was maintained with 
Pighter Command and the Royal Observer Corps. This 
involved the study of any suspicious tracks which might 
suggest the landing of an enemy agent and the study of 
day and night "recce" flights which might suggest eneny 
observation over areas mentioned in deception material. 


The duty officer at Fighter Command, on 
seeing what he considered a suspicious track, at once 
telephoned the officer of B.3.C., by day or by night, 
giving the facts and his views on the degree of sus- 
picion. This officer in turn commnicated with the 
R.S.L.0., who arranged for police action according 
to the circumstances. If the suspicion were red-hot, 
for instance if squadrons of the German Air Force known 
to have been connected with agent-dropping were reported, 
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arrangements would be made to check identity cards for 
a few days, if necessary with the co-operation of the 
Home Guard and the military authorities. 


Im nearly every case in which enemy agents 
arrived by parachute they either gave themselves up on 
landing or were detected and arrested within a few hours 
(vide SeP.50-24-K-(40E))» 


In the same way that this section relied 
on the Royal Observer Corps in the case of the air they 
relied on the coastguards for reporting any indications 
of an agent having been landed by sea. Naval patrol 
vessels and military units and the Home Guard co-operated. © 
In the months before D Day, when the arrival of enemy 
agents could be expected, liaison with all these became 
tighter and excellent co-operation was maintained, 
especially with the Chief Inspector of Coastguards. 


The enemy only used seaborne agents against 
this country in the early days of the war. There were 
landings at nymelurch, Kent on September 2nd 1940 from 
two French fishing smacks; at Buckie, Banffshire on 
September 30th 1940 from a German seaplane and a rubber 
dinghy; on the Nairnshire coast on September 25th 1940 
from a seaplane and a rubber dinghy; and at Gardenstom, 
Banffshire on April 7th 1941 from a seaplane and a 
rubber dinghy. All aroused the suspicions of the public 
or the police and were caught almost at once, except 
the last two who gave themselves up. There is no known 
case of a landing from a submarine except in Eire and 
Iceland. Agents are known to have been landed in the 
U.S.A. from submarines (vide S.P.50-2h—l+(40F) ). 


The work of the section was essentially 
that of the preventive side of the Security Service. 
If its enquiries had brought an enemy agent to light, 
the case would have automatically come within the 
orbit of B.1.B., Camp 020 or BeleA. 


Signals eget a 3.E-)- After the 
re-organisation 0’ 8s Security was handled 


by Major Prost, A.D.B.3-, and when he left in Jamary 
1943 this part of his work was taken over by Lt. Colonel 
Selater and B.3.EZe was formed for the purpose. 


Experience early in the war showed that 
important information could be obtained by listening 
to the enemy's radio communications, even if their 
cypher was unreadable, but this lesson was not applied 
to the security of signals organisations of our own 
services and of certain civil departments and organi- 
sations, many of which often carried information of 
value to the enemy. while R,S.S. and "Y” units had 
been established to intercept the enemy's naval, 
military and air commmnications, as well as those of 
interest to the Foreign Office, no steps had been 
taken in the early stages of the war to complete the 
watch on the air by setting up an organisation to 
monitor signals made by British stations or those of 
our Allies. General instructions and warnings of 
the danger that their signals might be overheard had 
no doubt been given, but it appears that the majority 
of army operators, for instance, having been informed 
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that their sets were for limited commnication over 
short distances, failed to realise and were not taught ~ 
that reception of the sky-wave might be possible hundreds 
of miles away in enemy territory. 


Early in 1942 a note on the subjct was 
prepared in the Security Service as a result of which 
the question was taken up in the War Office. 


It transpired that there were a munber of 
British organisations using radio transmitters of which 
the Security Service had no official knowledge as, for 
example, experimental establisiments of the Ministry of 
Supply, Ministry of Aircraft Production, Police, Fire 
Brigade, Railways, in addition to all the G,.P.0, and 
Cable and Wireless stations. It was estimated that, 
excluding the Supply Ministries and the Services, there 
were about a thousand transmitters operating in this 
country. 


‘he serious nature of the danger caused 
by the lack of wireless security is illustrated by an 
incident at an ReAeP. station on the South coast where 
it was reported that our fighter aircraft always found 
enemy fighters coming up to meet them over the Channel 
soon after they started an operation. The interest of 
the Security Service was emphasised by the fact that 
the ReAeF. reported that there mst be an enemy agent 
with a radio transmitter near the airfield. An inves- 
tigation by the mobile units of R.S.S. proved that 
there was no evidence of an enemy agent but that our 
fighter pilots gave the facts away by chatting to one 
another over the radio while they were forming up before 
taking off; and it was concluded that the enemy inter- 
ception service listened in and was able to anticipate 
that a sortie was about to take place. 


The Security Service made large-scale 
investigations into the whole subject and found that 
intelligence of value to the enemy was endangered by 
a deplorable lack of a sense of security. In par= 
ticular, the wireless networks of the Home Office, 
Police, Railways, National Pire Service, the Home 
Guard, the Air Training Corps, the Merchant Navy and 
other civilian wireless operators, as well as the 
armed forces, were liable to give away military 
secrets, and steps were taken to provide for this by 
making it a responsibility of the Security Service 
assisted by R.S.S. for monitoring purposes. 


The Security Service was brought to 
attach importance to the long-term value of mich of 
this intelligence. with the approach of D my, as a 
result of breaches of security revealed by monitoring 
and in conformity with decisions mde by the Sir 
Pindlater Stewart Committee, the Home Office found 
it necessary to restrict still further the matter 
transuitted by radio by the Police and National Fire 
Service. The growing realisation by the Ministries 
concerned that guidance in such matters could be 
obtained from the Security Service led to a large 
number of reports. ‘The existence of unofficial radio 
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communication systems sometimes involving complete 
networks operated by unauthorised personnel in a quasi- 
official capacity was disclosed. An important instance 
was a large network established by important fims in 
the Midlands under the aegis of the Air Ministry to 
communicate information of damage by bombing to essen- 
tial war plant. The information ts broadcast could 
only be presumed to reach the enemy, thus frustrating 
the efforts by the Ministry of Home Security to conceal 
such damage. Mumerous other cases included the unwitting 
betrayal of the exact course, time ani height of a bomber 
raid on Germany through the indiscretions of a Search- 
light mit. 


The Security Service received the most 
ready and willing assistance and co-operation fron every- 
one concerned, the offenders being generally horrified 
to learn the risks they had taken through lack of 
knowledge. 


The signals security of the Pighting 
Services is the direct responsibility of the Service 
concerned, but the Security Service is often directly 
affected. (n numerous occasions reports from Service 
Departments have indicated that the enemy possessed 
information with the implication that it mst have 
been obtained fran an enemy agent. One such report 
concerned the airborne Divisions which had operated in 
Prance on D May and had returred to mgland in prepa- 
vation for further operations. The Security Service 
were able to show that this information could easily 
have reached the eneny through their wireless inter- 
ception services. Other similar instances concerned 
the embarkation of an important contingent of troops 
in Southern mgland on December 2nd 191, when two 
ships of the convoy were sunk between Southampton and 
Cherbourg with heavy loss of life. 


The whole question was examined by the 
on I.C., which on the 20th March 19/5 endorsed the 
following recomnendations:- 


(i) thet the Services should remain responsible 
for their own security and monitoring their own 
traffic. 


(ii) That R.S.S. should be asked to allocate 
six monitoring sets from existing resources to 
cover such Civil or Service traffic as shall 
appear to the Seourity Service desirable. 


(444) That since the Security Service have 
a special interest in the security of all radio 
channels in or from the 'mited Kingdom an 
officer should be nominated from each Service to 
work with the Security Service. The officers so 
nominated by the Services should meet ad hoc 
with the Security Service when the occasion 
required. 


(iv) That indiscretions on Service channels 
should be brought to the notice of the Service 
concerned while Civil indiscretions should be 
dealt with by the Security Service. 


(v) That the J.I.C. should approach SHAEF to 
nominate an officer to represent them in 
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connection with the scheme. 


(vi) That the Services and SHAEF should make 
available such full information regarding all 
radio channels from the United Kingdom as the 
Security Service might require. 


5. Research Section. 


Bel. Information. Research work of various 
kinds and in different degrees was carried out from 1940 
and 1941 onwards in BeleAes B«1sBe, BeleCoy BeleDe and 
Bel. Registry separately for the purposes of each section. 
In June 1942 the 5.1. Information Section with rather 
wider functions came into existence, although it was not 
officially recognised. It consisted of Captain Gwyer 
of Bel.A. and Miss Hall of B.1.5., who, while remaining 
in their sections, were instructed to devote as much 
time as possible to the following:- 


(a) the general study of the German Intelligence 
in order to draw attention to any development or 
discoveries in its technique or organisation; 


(b) the compilation of a Who's Who of those 
officials of the German Intelligence Service whose 
names occurred most frequently in cases handled 
by this office; 


(ce) the preparation of Intelligence Notes on 


various aspects of the German Service as these 
might be required, 


By this time, i.e. in the middle of 1942, 
it had becowe apparent that a great deal of material 
about the Abwehr and the Sipo und SD had been acou- 
mulated, mainly through the interception of the eneny 
wireless; the interrogation of captured agents at 
Camp 020 and of persons passing through the L.R.C. 
with sane knowledge of their operations in occupied 
territories; and through the operations of BeleAs 
Some information, not comparable in bulk to that 
obtained from these main sources, was also available in 
the form of reports from Section V and Allied Intelli- 
gence Services. Section ¥.¥. (later R.I.S.) and Mr. 
Palmer of the Intelligence branch of GeCe & CeSe had 
also done important research work and had produced 
useful papers based on it, but they were in the main 
confined to material derived frau ISOS and other 
intercepted enemy cowmnications. There was, however, 
no officer or section whose business it was to study 
the material, to collate it and to produce suitable 
reports and papers to enable 5 Division to obtain an 
accurate and detailed picture of the enemy services 
as a whole or of each of its perts. Couwprehensive 
and detailed compilations of this kind were required 
in order to furnish a thorough knowledge of the 
objectives, methods and organisation of the enemy 
service and tims to facilitate the investigation of 
captured agents and their precise mission and exact 
status in the enemy organisation. Without such a 
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knowledge of the enemy service it was not possible to 
run a double agent system with any assurance. It is 
indeed obvious that the more comprehensive this know- 
lefge is, the greater will be the margin of safety 

in the conduct of any individual double agent case and 
in the manipulation of the system as a whole with all 
its inherent, dangers. 


From the outset the position in this respect 
was complicated by the attitude and position of Section 
Vv and by their claim to be the only students or autho- 
rities on the subject of the enemy organisation and its 
operations outside the three-mile limit. By the middle 
of 1942 Section V had produced no full assembly of the 
kmown facts relevant to the organisation and methods of 
the Abwehr and still less of the Sipo und SD, the latter 
of which they had failed to recognise although they had 
been receiving their traffic for nearly tro years. 

They were in fact not organised te perform research work 
of this kind, their only attempt in this direction 
having been to produce “purple primers", a type of com 
pilation not generally adequate for the purposes of the 
Security Service and in any case never up-to-date nor 
available for nll the territories in question. 


the purpose of Bel. Information was to fill 
all the gaps and to collaborate with all the research 
workers - the compilers of facts - in the different 
organisations which were disjointedly dealing with 
different aspects of the same problem. In the process 
of serving these purposes the section grew in numbers - 
to eight in September 1942 until it reached its peak 
in the sumer of 194.3 with a total strength of twenty- 
one. 


The method adopted was to assemble in an 
orderly and accessible form information already on 
the files but scattered over a large number of inter- 
rogation reports and otherwise unassembled. when this 
was done it was found that the total of information had 
increased because many of the facts which, by themselves, 
meant little or nothing and had at first been ignored, 
took on a new significance when fitted into a logical 
framework; ond other facts, apparently unconnected with 
a subject unier enquiry, were gradually brought, as the 
enquiry preceeded, into a proper relation with it. 
Before this work was undertaken the only means of tapping 
the resources of the Registry, where the bulk of the 
required information was in the files, was to "look-up" 
in each individual case the various names and addresses 
referred to in the papers. As the knowledge of the 
enemy service increased, this method became increasingly 
cumbersome. It was not uncommon for the look-up on a 
single interrogation report of a captured agent, even 
if restricted to the main registries (Bl. Registry, 
Central Registry, S.I.S. Registry, L.R.C. Index and later 
the ryder Street ISOS Index) to produce traces of ten 
or fifteen addresses and twenty or thirty names. The 
case officer was, therefore, often faced with a mass of 
information, much of which was contradictory or undigested. 
Moreover Abwehr officers were often referred to by 
various aliases and in many cases no systematic attempt 
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had been made to identify the individual behind the 
alias. The resultant difficulties were cumulative. 
They could only be remedied by research; and a purely 
mechanical registry process was proved to be inadequate 
and insufficient for this purpose. For instance, some- 
times an Abwehr officer's name was not known, but 
research made identification possible through a personal 
description, an association or the general circumstances 
of the case. 


the information about each part of the enemy 
services was being added to from day to day and it was, 
therefore, an advantage to keep the information up to 
date. For instance, if traces of an individual showed 
that he was connected with I 71,/¥ of Bins Paris, it was 
important to have accessible all the available infor- 
mation about this section which was responsible for the 
collection of technical information for Air Force 
(laftwaffe) purposes, in order to understand the part 
which individuals connected with him were playing. 
this information was not available from the files but 
it was compiled by the Information Section in its study 
of the enemy organisation as a whole; in the shape of 
the Intelligence Notes on its various parts and of the 
"who's Who" of its officials. The material, which was 
derived from all relevant sources, secret and open both 
inside and outside the Security Service, was analysed 
on a basis partly geographical and partly dictated by 
the structure of the German organisation. 


At its maximum development the Information 
Section was divided into seven sub-sections, of which 
six were concerned with a geographical area and the 
seventh, consisting of Captain Gwyer and one or two 
assistants, co-ordinated the whole and made a special 
study of the more generai aspects of the German orga- 
nisations. 


Eventually more than twenty volumes of the 
"who's Who” were completed. They covered the greater 
part of Western Europe, Norway, Holland, Belgium, Spain 
and Portugal. The "Who's Who” for France was started 
in 194, but only the volumes relating to Paris were 
completed. The "who's who” for Germany was projected 
but was never carried very far. ‘wo volumes on a 
slightly modified plan dealt with the German organi- 
sation in South America which, by the end of 1943, had 
become of considerable interest on account of the 
active work of the German agents there and the number 
of them who were intercepted in the Caribbean or on 
the high seas and brought to this country. 


Each volume of the "Who's Who” was in 
five parts: a general account of the organisation in 
the country concerned with particilar reference to its 
work against Fngland; a short classified list of 
known enemy officials; addresses and cover addresses 
connected with the German organisation; history sheets 
of the German officials; and history sheets of local 
agents, recruiters, hangers-on and other sus pects, 
many of whom figured frequently in espionage cases. 


/The primary 


The primary object of all this work was to 
assist case officers by presenting the facts; not to 
draw conclusions. The value of the presentment of the 
facts depended on a complete documentation, the source 
from which each item came being fully noted - a point 
of cardinal importance in this type of work. 


This object was successfully achieved and 
the work of B Information was regarded by the Director, 
B Division, as being a valuable contribution both in 
this country and later in the field after D Day. 


Similar or parallel work was done by R.I.5., 
GeC. & CeSe, the sub-sections of Section V, M.I-14(D) 
as well as by Bel.Be and BeleCe The ideal arrangement 
would have been for all these resources, in so far as 
they were available purely for research purposes, to 
have been concentrated in a single section and so 
designed as to meet the needs of all the departments 
concerned, ise. of Section V for the purpose of enabling 
them to penetrate enemy organisations abroad; of G.-C. 
& CeSe for the purpose of reading the material fully 
and acourately; and of R.S.S, to facilitate their 
measures for the comprehensive interception of the enemy 
Secret Service wireless commmications; all of which 
subserved the general purpose of enabling the Security 
Service to discharge its responsibilities for denying 
intelligence to the enemy and misleading hin. 


Co-operation was satisfactory with all 
the British authorities concerned, including the Services, 
and with the Allied Intelligence representatives in 
London, in spite of the difficulties which might have 
been caused by the number of unco-ordinated pieces of 
machinery dealing with the same general subject. ‘The 
only exception to this was Section V of S.I.S., who 
resented what they regarded as an intrusion by the 
Security Service into their own sphere but, even in this 
case, the difficulty arose only on a level of policy 
while day-to-day relations with the officers in the sub- 
sections of Section V were generally good. The diffi- 
culties in policy arose from the fact that Section V 
regarded themselves as the prime authorities on the 
German Secret Services. They did not realise that by 
the greatly retarded development of the ISOS Index they 
had failed in discharging the functions of research for 
the purpose of the Security Service, whose requirements 
they did not always fully understand and were inclined 
to regard as exaggerated and over-meticulous. On the 
contrary they held an entirely different view of their 
functions based on the idea that the relevant intelli- 
gence work could be divided into compartments, their 
sphere being abroad and that of the Security Service within 
the three-mile limit of British territory. Having no 
responsibility for dealing with the interrogation or 
prosecution of arrested enemy agents they seemed unable 
to appreciate the need for research work and the fact 
that - if such work is done at all - it must be done as 
comprehensively as possible. Moreover they tended to 
ignore the fact that one of the most important sources 
for obtaining information about the German organisation 
abroad was the interrogation of enemy agents and other 
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persons arriving from occupied territory. In the case 
of the latter they had provided a small staff of three 
or four interrogators at the L.R.C. who were completely 
inadequate to deal with all the cases and were restric- 
ted to a limited questionnaire which left insufficient 
initiative to the interrogator and thus prevented him 
from taking a fully intelligent interest in his work 
and extracting the information required. Proof of 
their failure to realise the manner in which records 
mast be compiled for research purposes was given by 
the fact that these interrogators had no access to 

the L.2.C. Information Index or any comparable records 
and their interrogations were, therefore, of very little, 
if any, value. Section ¥ based themselves mainly on 
the ISOS material combined with reports from their 
representatives abroad, but these representatives were 
mostly ill-informed and never fully acquainted with 
the available information on the subject as a whole. 
Pinally, while Lt. Colonel Cowgill of Section V never 
succeeded in discharging, to any great purpose, his 
primary function, that of penetrating themeny orga- 
nisations, he based himself largely on an incomplete 
study of ISOS because he failed to understand tle 

need for comprehensive research and the nature of the 
work required of his ection if his interpretation of 
its phere and its functions held the field. He did 
not recognise this even after pressure by Mr. Hart and 
others had led him eventually to improve the standard 
of work on the ISOS Index. These were the most impor- 
tant of the facts relevant to the circumstances in 
which he objected to the preparation of the "Who's who" 
by Bel. Information. Unfortunately he was able to 
obtain the approval of his superiors to the course he 
adopted. 


It was obvious that the results of the 
research done by B.1. Information would be valuable 
not only for the purpose of dealing with agents sent 
by the enemy to this country but also for the purpose 
of guiding and assisting the I(B) staff of the armies 
after they had succeeded in invading the continent. 
Under a directive from the J.I.C., Section V was 
responsible for supplying the I(8) staffs with all the 
information necessary for their work which was available 
from sources in London. yor the reasons outlined above 
the results were never wholly satisfactory. Moreover 
Section V normally confined itself to questions of 
counter espionage whereas the I/B) staff had wider 
responsibilities for every aspect of security. Again, 
Section V did not possess the trained personnel with 
the experience of Security Service officers. Eventually 
it was decided that the 1/5) staff under SHAEP (or their 
american equivalent the G-2 CI Staff) should deal direct 
not only with Section V but with the other departments 
able to assist. These were listed as follows:- MeIe5e, 
MeTe6(Y), MeTe6(R.I.S.), MeTe9ey MeIeli(D), S.0.5., Pe¥.E., 
7.I.3.*, 0.5.8, and later the Norwegian, French, Belgian 
and Dutch Seourity Services. 


+ he Theatre Intelligence Section at SHAEF which under 
= certain I(B) work, e.g. the production of target- 
ists. 


ma 1 FUDLIV MECORDS 
A { 
Captain (now Major) Guyer sat appointed at «ft | 

the end of august 1943 to assist the I(B) staffs in 

preparing their plans and in making arrangements for the 

provision of the requisite material and for this purpose 

he drew on the Information Section which also contri- 

buted by lending nine of its staff to assist Section 

Vv in the preparation of their own material. 


On the lst March 1945 Major Gwyer handed 
over the section to . Bird. By this time the new 
War Room had come into effective existence and the 
section, whose mumbers had been greatly depleted, had 
a different role to play. It served as a liaison section 
between the Security Service and the War Room. In 
practice this meant that it received from the War Room 
any information which was of interest to the Security 
Service in so far as it was a matter of counter espionage 
inside the United Kingdom. The fact that no enemy agents 
had been sent to this country by abwehr or SD officers 
for several months and that none was sent during the 
period of the War Room's existence had the effect that 
the Information Section, in its liaison capacity, had 
no material to pass to the War Room. All the relevant 
ISOS material was dealt with directly by the War Room 
and the enemy officers and agents, who were sent to 
Camp 020 for interrogation, were handled not by the 
Security Service but by the War Room section concerned, 
ise. WeRe-Ce 


B.1l. Informnation continued to prepare the 
"Who's Who" for Paris as part of the projected "Who's 
Who" for France, but it was not circulated in the field, 
the reason for this being that it had been decided by 
Brigadier White and Mr. that the preparation 
of the "Who's Who" series should be discontimed and 
that they should not be circulated in the field; but 
that the SHAEF pink cards were to be the sole form in 
which relevant infonsation about eneny Secret Service 
officers and agents was communicated to G-2 CI or the 
formations under SHAEF, including those of the Army 
Groups or Amaies. ‘he machinery which was eventually 
developed in the War Room for these purposes will be 
described under (x) War Roow, below. 


6. Shadowing Staff. 


Although the shadowing staff was included 
in the B sections after the re-organisation of 1941 it 
played little part in the detection of enemy agents 
during this war. This was due to the fact that these 
agents were not at any time at large in this country 
and there wes, therefore, no occasion to shadow them 
The shadowing staff was employed in co:nection with 
investigations about all kinds of suspects for B, E 
and F Divisions. 


The history of the section refers to its 
origin in 1903, i.e. before the fomaation of M.I.5., 
and mentions a number of cases in which successful 
work was done as well as the various difficulties in 
obtaining, training and keeping suitable staff for 
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Captain (now Major) Gwyer was appointed at 
the end of august 1943 to assist the I(B) staffs in 
preparing their plans and in making arrangements for the 
provision of the requisite material and for this purpose 
he drew on the Information Section which also contri- 
buted by lending nine of its staff to assist Section 
Vv in the preparation of their own material. 


On the lst march 1945 Major Gwyer handed 
over the section to Mr. Bird. By this time the new 
War Room had come into effective existence and the 
section, whose numbers had been greatly depleted, had 
a different role to play. It served as a liaison section 
between the Security Service and the War Room. In 
practice this meant that it received from the War Room 
any information which was of interest to the Security 
Service in so far as it was a matter of counter espionage 
inside the United Kingdom. The fact that no enemy agents 
had been sent to this country by Abwehr or SD officers 
for several months and that none was sent during the 
period of the War Room's existence had the effect that 
the Information Section, in its liaison capacity, had 
no material to pass to the War Room. All the relevant 
ISOS material was dealt with directly by the War Room 
and the enemy officers and agents, who were sent to 
Camp 020 for interrogation, were handled not by the 
Security Service but by the War Room section concerned, 
is@e WeRe Oe 


Bel. Information contimied to prepare the 
‘who's Who" for Paris as part of the projected "Who's 
Who" for Prance, but it was not circulated in the field, 
the reason for this being that it had been decided by 
Brigadier White and Mr. Horrocks that the preparation 
of the "Who's Who" series should be discontimed and 
that they should not be circulated in the field; but 
that the SHAEF pink cards were to be the sole form in 
which relevant information about enemy Secret Service 
officers and agents was comminicated to G-2 CI or the 
formations under SHAE!, including those of the Arny 
Groups or Armies. ‘The machinery which was eventually 
developed in the War Room for these purposes will be 
described under (x) War Room, below. 


6. shadowing Staff. 


Although the shadowing staff was included 
in the B sections after the re-organisation of 1941 it 
played little part in the detection of enemy agents 
during this war. This was due to the fact that these 
agents were not at any time at large in this country 
and there was, therefore, no occasion to shadow them 
the shadowing staff was employed in connection with 
investigations about all kinds of suspects for B, E 
and F Divisions. 


The history of the section refers to its 
origin in 1903, i.e. before the formation of M.I.5., 
and mentions a number of cases in which successful 
work was done as well as the various difficulties in 
obtaining, training and keeping suitable staff for 
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this very difficult and usually very dull wrk. The 
mumerous cases in which remarkable success has been 
obtained in the past prove the need for special steps 
to ensure that the right type of man is recruited and 
of measures to retain his servicesby offering suffi- 
cient inducement. The spectacular successes are few 
and far between, but especially in the conditions of 
peace-time the shadowing staff can play a very impor- 
tant part in securing results in combination with 
other methods, including the employment of agents and 
the interception of commmications. Some of the most 
important cases in which the shadowing staff has 
played a crucial part have been mentioned in previous 
chapters, but it is not only in connection with the 
more outstanding cases that this staff has proved its 
worth. ‘Throughout the history of the Security Service 
it has constantly helped by bridging gaps, by filling 
in details and by clearing up difficulties and obscuri- 
ties encountered in the course of enquiries by other 
sections. 


(v)  £ Division 1941-1945. 


E Division was formed at the time of the 
re-organisation in the middle of 1941. It was entitled 
E Division (Aliens Control), but for future readers it 
should be made clear that the word "control" is here 
somewhat loosely used and does not imply any direct 
control by E Division. Control was exercised by the 
Home Secretary under the Aliens Order, 1920 and by 
orders for internment or various forms of restriction 
issued under the Defence Regulations. ‘Aliens were also 
subject to restrictions under the Aliens Movement 
Restriction Order of May 28th 1940 and by a series of 
orders issued during 1940 and 1941 declaring certain 
areas in Great Britain ani Northern Ireland to be aliens 
protected areas, i.e. areas from which enemy and non- 
enemy aliens were removed in the case of the more vital 
areas including coasts, and eneny aliens were removed 
in the case of certain other areas. when the immediate 
danger of invasion diminished these restrictions were 
gradually relaxed, By an authority conferred on him 
by the Home Secretary on the 12th August 1940 the 
Assistant Director of E Division was empowered to grant 
exemption fram the Aliens Order, 1920 and from various 
other restrictions under subsidiary orders and regu- 
lations. Many of these exemptions were granted on 
grounds of employment in protected places by aliens 
working for British Government Departments and in war 
factories. 


The Division dealt with a variety of 
matters concerning three classes of aliens, namely, 
enemy aliens, neutrals and Allied subjects, and its 
functions were therefore varied accordingly. It did 
not deal with aliens of Spanish, Portuguese, South 
American or Japanese nationality. These subjects 
remained with B Division at the time of the re-orga- 
nisation. 


/the history 


The history of measures regarding the 
internment and release of enemy aliens is dealt with 
in Mr. Aiken-Sneath's Memorandum (Bibliography No. 2h) 
and this has been elaborated in the E Division report 
(vide S.?.50-2)-44(60)). Questions relating to the 
administration of internment camps from the intelligence 
point of view are dealt with in SeF.50-2h-44(70). The 
actual administration of the camps was under the control 
of a Commandant responsible to the war Office in matters 
of discipline and to the Nome Office in every other 
respect. ‘The camps were situated in the Isle of Man, 
where a Chief Intelligence officer was established with 
headquarters in Douglas, one or more Intelligence Officers 
being appointed to each camp. The work of these officers 
was supervised by the section £.5. of E Division. 


A case of considerable importance illus- 
trated the need for close supervision over arrangements 
for the internment of individuals who had been used 
as double agents. At one time it transpired that 
certain persons who had been connected with the working 
of B.1.A.'s double agents were confined in a camp in 
close proximity to one in which there were aliens 
who were being released. Clandestine commmications 
took place between the two camps and as a result infor- 
mation about the fact that certain agents were operating 
under control leaked out and became known to the enemy. 
(For details see 1,.305/cen/2). 


In the case of neutral and Allied subjects 
in the United Kingdom — Division was responsible for 
dealing with all matters of a security interest; and 
in the case of suspects detained under article 12(5a) 
of the Aliens Order for dealing with cases which came 
before the Home Office Advisory Committee knom as the 
Lindley Committee, but this work was subsequently 
handed over to S,L.A. (on the DeG.'s staff). 


Apart from its responsibility for inves- 
tigating the cases of aliens suspected of subversive or 
"fifth column” activities, the most important function 
of the Division was liaison with the Allied Security 
Services after these were established in London in the 
case of the Norwegian, Mutch, Belgian, Free French, 
Polish and Czech. 


The American section (Z.1.A4.) was naturally 
in a class by itself in view of the special relations 
with the Americans. There was never any serious 
security problem in the sense of "Alien Control". The 
relations between the various branches of the British 
and American intelligence organisations - the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, the Office of Strategic 
Services, the Office of Naval Intelligence and G.2., 
the Intelligence Branch of the Amny, on the one hand 
and the Security Service and S,I.S. on the other, with 
special reference to Security Co-ordination in New 
York - were extremely complicated. Some details are 
furnished in the sectional report, but in so far as 
these particular relations are concerned it is hardly 
possible that history will ever repeat itself or 
that the tangled record could have any value in the 
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future. It illustrates the difficulty of maintaining 
relations with the counter espionage services of an 
Allied power through S.I.S. under conditions where 
co-operation between the various components of the 
British machinery is not on a satisfactory footing. 
The circumstances induced the Director of B Division 
to maintain that it was necessary for the Security 
Service to be in direct contact with its American 
counter-part. This direct contact was effected when 
the F.B.I. established its representatives in the 
American Embassy in London. The circumstances of 
this double liaison gave rise to considerable contro- 
versy and difference of opinion which, as is usual 
in such cases, were partly a mtter of organisation 
and partly one of personalities, but fortunately the 
relations between the Security Service and the F.B.I. 
were maintained on a very satisfactory footing. 


The Yugosiavs, Greeks and Danes had no 
Security Service in this country but liaison was 
established with official representatives. 


The E Division enquiries and their 
liaison were mainly concerned with matters of preven- 
tive interest as all cases of actual espionage were 
dealt with by B Division. In 1943 parts of the section 
dealing with the Greeks and Middle yast nationalities 
were transferred to B Division in view of the fact 
that Greece and the Middle East had become centres of 
interest fran the point of view of espionage and closer 
co-operation with S.I.M.E. was considered necessary. 
E Division, however, contimed to exercise its normal 
functions in regard to subjects of these countries in 
the United Kingdom. 


In May 1942 - nearly a year after the first 
formation of E Division - Mr. Horrocks, the Deputy 
Director of Organisation, and wr. Turner, the Neputy 
Director of E Division, came to the conclusion that in 
the interests of efficiency it was necessary to make 
extensive changes in the organisation of the Division. 
Mr. Turner pointed out that for two years the sections 
now included in FE Division had been fighting a very 
necessary defensive action in connection with the 
internment of aliens in the tmited Kingdom; and that 
the enormous number of internments, searches and inves- 
tigations had not brought to light any organisation of 
enemy aliens among the population settied here. They 
had found nothing which looked like a "fifth column" 
or a skeleton of a hostile organisation. (He might have 
added that the result of 5 Division enquiries into the 
cases of enemy agents who had arrived in this country 

the war had the complementary tendency of showing 
that there was a high degree of probability that the 
enemy had not established any such organisation). 


Mre Turner also mentioned that whenever a 
case appeared to be becoming interesting it was liable 
to be taken from the E Division officer and transferred 
to B Division. He had found that the general result of 
these and other factors was a tendency on the part of 
the more efficient officers to feel frustrated and on 
the part of the less efficient, either consciously or 
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unconsciously, to devote less interest and energy 

to the work; and that the work in — Division was 
rarely such as to entice a good man or to hold his 
interest. He accordingly recommended that Mr. 
Horrock? proposal should be accepted that the sec- 
tions dealing with Allied and neutral nationals 
should be transferred to B Division while © should be 
left to deal with enemy aliens in internment and at 
large and matters connected with Aliens War Service 
Permits. 


The Director General did not accept these 
proposals and maintained that B Division was an 
extremely heavy and steadily growing charge and that 
it mist on no account be further loaded with things 
that did not properly pertain to it. He held that it 
was necessary to keep up the general observation which 
E — was designed to provide (vide S.F.50/50/ise/2 
Y- Be 2090). 


Shortly afterwards Mr. Turner resigned his 
appointment in the Security Service and his place as 
the head of © Division was taken by Major Younger. 

¥ In the summer of 1942 the military situa~ 
tion led B Division officers to suggest that the 
"fifth column” problem should be examined anew and 
a paper was prepared in "Research" with the assistance 
of B Division. 


In August 1942 the Director of B Division, 
when discussing this paper, expressed the view that the 
whole problem of the so-called "fifth column” should be 
considered on the basis of the worst disasters that 
could befall: a Russian defeat while we were driven 
out of the Middle Fast and faced with a concentration 
of anything up to two hundred German divisions in the 
West. What action, he asked, would we consider necessary 
to deal with the possible "fifth column” in this country? 
He pointed out that responsibility for a "fifth column” 
was split up between various sections. f.7. (Mr. Aiken- 
Sneath and Mr. Robson-Scott) were dealing with the 
various German, Austrian and Czechoslovak political 
groups in this country; £E.5. were reviewing the cases 
of internees and former internees of German or Austrian 
origin; Be4.A. and B.4.B. were investigating the cases 
of all suspect Germans, Austrians and also British 
subjects; £6. were dealing with the Italian enemy 
alien and dual national problem. None of these sections, 
as far as he knew, were tackling the problem on the 
lines of a case which was being handled by B.1.C. which, 
to his mind, was the, only method of approach (this 
method was the use of agents to get in touch with dis- 
loyal elements in the population). He also made the 
point that there was no co-ordinating policy with re- 
gard to internment on the basis of B Division's knowledge 
of the German Intelligence system. He did not mention 
the point which was mde in the research paper that 
Fe3e was dealing with cases of British Fascists and 
pro-Nazis. He concluded that an enquiry should be made 
as to how the work of all the sections concerned could 
be better co-ordinated and how they could receive such 


/xnowledge 


knowledge of the German Intelligence system as was 
necessary to promote a policy of more active inves- 
tigation; as there appeared to be a divided respon- 
sibility so that each section was inclined to think 
that the pursuit of this subject was somebody else's 
business. 


after the Allied victories at El Alamein 
and Stalingrad and the successful landings in North 
Africa the possibility of invasion again receded and 
the "fifth column" question therefore again lost its 
actuality. ‘The question of a policy making for 
freer release of internees was even considered, but 
it was decided that the defensive attitude of £.6. 
and F.3. should be contimed as a measure of security 
in view of future major operations and landings on the 
Continent. 


A further factor which is reported to have 
influenced the morale of E Division officers is that 
after the formation of the Division and its separation 
from B its officers had less access to most secret 
sources of information and were largely kept in ignorance 
of the knowledge acquired by B Division regarding the 
working of the Geman Secret Services. The officers 
in the nationality sections who were in liaison with 
the security officers of allied Governments also found 
that their official (Allied) contacts were more fully 
informed than they were on important cases. The 
Allied officers sometimes referred E Division officers 
to cases of which they had not even heard, leaving 
them with the choice of two alternatives: losing face 
through admitting ignorance or bluffing - either of 
which made it difficult for them to retain the confi- 
dence of our Allied Staff Officers with whom they were 
in contact (vide S.F.50-2)-l.(66)). 


Major Younger left © Division in February 
1943 and his place was taken by Captain Rrooke-Booth 
who again left in necember 19, and was succeeded by 
Mr. Hale who carried on the duty of head of E Division 
in addition to his duties in S.L.A, In 1944 and 1945 
the importance of the work of © Division continuously 
declined. 


Nevertheless the enquiries made by & 
Division sections were an essential part of the preven- 
tive machinery of the Security Service, although it 
may be questionable whether some of it could have been 
reduced if the Division as a whole had had a better 
comprehension of the real potentialities and methods 
of the enemy Secret Service. One of the sections 
(Ee1leB.) was responsible for preventive work of this 
kind in connection with alien seamen and the necessity 
for care in this field was proved by the number of 
cases in which seamen were found to be acting as 
Abwehr agents. In one of these cases £.1.3. contri- 
buted to the identification of the seaman in question, 
JeAe LAUREYSSENS (vide page 81 Appendix G in Biblio- 
graphy No. 33). Elaborate records were established 
for the purpose of tracing alien seamen, details of 
which are given in the sectional report (vide S.?.50-2h- 
44.(65)). The index of alien seamen prepared by the 


/section 


section eventually included about seventy-two thousand 
names. It also built up a record of ships'movements 
from the daily list of shipping movements published by 
Lloyds and valuable series of crew lists and Allied 
ships provided by 8.C.0.s at the ports. Experience 
showed that the seamen's section filled a gap in the 
structure of the Security Service. The work was mainly 
preventive, but the records also proved of assistance 
for the purpose of investigation. 


E Division has been able to claim with 
reason that it established very satisfactory relations 
with the Allied Security Services; and this in spite 
of the difficulties created by the fact that the Allies 
were similtaneously in contact with the nationality 
sections at the L.R.C. and with those of Section V of 
8.1.3. The principal Allied officers concerned expres- 
sed a desire that liaison with E Division sections 
should contime after the war. The liaison covered 
the work of the Security Service except the L.R.C,, and 
in the case of the Czechs a special direct liaison was 
maintained by the Director and the Assistant Director 
of B Division (one of the many anomalies in detail). 


fhe Aliens War Service Department, E.4., 
although included in the Division wrked as an inde- 
pendent unit with its own methods and its own problems. 
These are dealt with at length in the sectional report 
(SeP.50-2h-.(69)). Lt. Colonel Ryder, who was in 
charge of the section throughout, draws attention to 
the more important points which arose in the course of 
the war in his mimite in the front of volume 2. The 
basis of the work was the granting of permits for the 
employment of aliens in the principal categories of 
protected places according to a Schedule. Lt. Colonel 
Ryder raises the question (at page 108 of his report) 
whether the wide casting of the net may have given 
those responsible for the Schedule a comfortable 
feeling that security had been fully safeguarded while, 
in fact, it entailed on those engaged on its adminis- 
tration a dispersal of effort which in many directions 
was unnecessary. Mr. Osborne in a note after page 112 
suggests that in a future war the Schedule might be 
abolished and an order might be made directing the 
Secretary of State or some other appropriate officer 
to make, and to revise fram time to time, a list of 
employments, occupations, workshops, factories or 
other premises or places in which no alien might be 
employed without the permission of the Secretary of 
State. This would seem to merit consideration in 
connection with the preparation of legislation and 
orders for the future. 


To sum up, the most important function 

of E Division was of a preventive nature: to secure 
the internment of, or other restrictions on, aliens 
within the United Kingdon - whether eneny, neutral or 
Allied - who were potentially dangerous as likely to 
assist the enemy in case of invasion or by acting as 
spies. [It inherited this responsibility for countering 
the foreign elements in a possible "fifth column” from 
B Division which had dealt with it in the more critical 


fa 


and difficult phases in 1939 to 1941. (It was, in fact, 
mainly staffed by the same personnel as had composed 
the previous B sections). B Division in the earlier 
period and later E Division were in the position of 
fighting, as Mr. Turner puts it, "a defensive action" 
against a Home Office and its advisory Committees with 
a strong inclination to release individual eneny aliens 
against whom nothing concrete was known while generally 
refusing to accept any a priori assumption that Germans 
and Italians would engage in subversive activities in 
the interests of their om country. £ Division was 
therefore constrained in virtue of its responsibility 
for security to make painstaking enquiries into a very 
large mmber of cases, and in the course of doing so 
established and maintained good relations with the Home 
office. 


this responsibility for obtaining intelli- 
gence about and countering a "fifth column" was shared 
with BeleCe and Fe5., the former being directly con- 
cerned with the enemy and his communications and both 
with the potential British quislings. 


While it is impossible to be certain on the 
basis of evidence which is partly negative, the grounds 
are now (in 1945) almost overwhelming in favour of the 
inference drawn from intercepted enemy wireless, the 
interrogation of his agents and the examination of his 
documents that - at any rate after the internment of 
the leading members of the N.S.D.A.P. in 1939 and the 
Fascio and the British tion of Fascists in 1940 - 
there was no body with a plan or an organisation to 
assist the invader in conjunction with the Abwehr or 
the Sipo und SD or any other enemy organisation. In the 
summer of 1940, however, this was far from being estab- 
lished and even in 191.2 there was serious room for 
doubt. ‘The resources at the disposai of E Nivision and 
the type of enquiry they could make were not such as 
to induce full confidence that negative results would 
provide a working basis of assuming that no such orga- 
nisation existed or that some of the released internees 
might not be concerned in promoting it. 


The fact that the enemy obtained no infor- 
mation about major operations launched fran this country 
in 1942-1944 proves, however, when read with the infor- 
mation relevant to the. work of BeleAe, that they were 
unable to establish contact with such persons for this 
purposes 


‘the important function of maintaining a 
good liaison with the Allied representatives in this 
country was discharged with conspicuous success. This 
and all the other duties of — Division involved the 
disposal of a great volume of often dull routine 
correspondence. 


pro-German 
besides the British union of Pascists, the Imperial 
Fascist Teague, the National Socialist League, the Nordic 
to 


or Home Office Advisory Committee necessitated the 
preparation of a large mmber of personal files). 


The Home Office Advisory Comittee and the 


and involved a fundamental 

The Committee maintained that its duty was to decide, 
firstly, whether a detainee had been an active member 
of the British Union and, secondly, whether it was 
necessary to exercise control over him by means of 
detention. The Security Service maintained that when 
active membership of the British Union was established 
it was automatically necessary to contime detention. 
Sir Norman Birkett, the Chairman of the Comittee, 
expressed the opinion that members who had been active 
up to the time of their detention, save in exceptional 
cases, should be kept in internment, but those who had 
dissociated themselves before or after the outbreak of 
war should be judged on their merits. The Security 
Service urged that it was necessary to be cautious in 


facing 


chains (vide Se¥.50-2-lu(70) and Se¥.91-2-6 volume 1). 


By the end of September 1940 the Advisory 
Committee had recommended release in «some Imundred and 


tried to maintain. Disagreement with the recomen- 
dations of the Advisory Committee continued to occur, 
but the Home Secretary, Mr. Morrison, not infre- 
quently foun) himself on the side of the bet omig 


against Mosley and his leading officials on the basis 
of a new remitation DeRe18B(1A) which came into force 
on the 22nd hey 1940. — as already mentioned, 


to the fore again, only 
1942 when it seemed possible that ‘the German armies 
might achieve outstanding sucvess in Southern Russia 
and the middle mast. 


In September 194.0 the Home Office had 
empowered Regional Commissioners to detain certain 
classes of British subjects and non-enemy aliens in the 
event of invasion. For this purpose a suspect list was 
prepared, and it fell to B.7. (Fe3.) to prepare their 
part of it, ise. that part dealing with British subjects 
who came within the scope of the charter of the section. 
The Suspect Lists were submitted by 2.S.L.0.s to their 
respective Regional Comuissioners and this work was 

substantially eted by the sumer of 1941. ‘These 
lists did not include the names of all persons released 
from detention. In many cases the information obtained 
about an individual during his detention and his replies 
to the questions of the Home Office Advisory Committee 
were sufficient to convince the section that there 

was no further danger of his rendering active assistance 
to the enemy. ‘The Suspect List also included persons 
of German origin or associations, even if unconcerned 
with Fascist or Right Wing politics, as it was felt 
that in the event of invasion they were liable to be 
influenced by German national feeling to assist the 
inveder. The whole question of the Suspect List formed 
the subject of consultation and correspondence between 
the section on the one hand and R.S.1.0,5 and Special 


also had the effect of keeping a large 
ful cases constantly before the police and the Security 


/service 


Service. The Security Serv'ce was empowered by 


connection with the various small leagues and associa- 
tions mentioned above. ‘the most important of these 
proved to be the Coustitutional Research Association 

in which the leading spirit was one Major Harry Mdmonds 
(wide S.¥.50-2h-li(79) and SePe91-1-5(4-) YeBe 4301). 
The enquiry into these cases proved the nebulous charac- 
ter of much of the Fascist mentality and the vagueness 
of the programmes which were designed to attract sympathy 
on the basis of such a wide variety of subjects as anti- 
semitism and a dislike of the "money-power" and even of 
opposition to an extension of bureaucracy. 


/the results 


The results of the Bel.C. case already 
mentioned were placed at tiv disposal of P.3. because 


a considerable muber of people 
no similar enquiries have been 


sation was therefore held to be strongly supported by 
the circumstances of this enquiry. (Vide P.F.6307 
YeBe 912 held Be1.Ce). 


The idea of developing the case on these 
lines was conceived by lord Rothschild and it was put 
into effect by the combined efforts of himself, Miss Clay 
and the agent who proved that he had umsual abili ty in 
this direction. The object was to obtain information 
which should be used only in the crisis of an invasion 
and not for the purposes of a prosecution. All possible 
steps were taken to avoid provocation, but the circun- 
stances under which pro-Germans were induced to believe 
that they were dealing with a secret Gemnan agent made 
it difficult to avoid the appearance of it. At any 
rate in the event of a prosecution the defence would 
almost certainly use the argument of the "agent provo- 
cateur". It was always intended, however, that no 
prosecution should ensue, but only preventive action in 
the event of the supreme crisis of invasion. The 
result was to furnish valuable informtion to enable 
the Security Service to assess the situation without 
admitting of action against individuals on the basis of 
this information. 


the enquiries made by 7.3. during the war, 
especially those concerned with the new Fascism as it 
developed during its later stages, showed that it cannot 
be regarded as a transient phenomenon. It goes back, 
for instance, to Hobbesand in its modern form it has not 
been killed by the circumstances of the war. At the end 


/of the war 


of the war there were still British people of Fascist - 
or National Socialist - mentality who looked upon Adolf 
Hitler as a great and inspiring leader. They looked 
on the defeat of Germany as the defeat of all their 
hopes. 


The problem of Fascism is therefore one 
which, as far as can be foreseen, seems likely to 
engage the attention of the Security Service in the 
coming peace as it did in the inter-war period, but 
in very different circumstances. It mst nevertheless 
be expected that the parties in various countries which 
were associated with National Socialism in Germany - 
such as the Quisling, Mussert or French Fascist Parties - 
will contirmme to exist and that, as happened before the 
war, there will be contimed association between then 
and people of a similar mentality in this country. 


(vii) Cand D Divisions. 


c and D Divisions were together res- 
ponsible for the preventive work of the Security 
Service, except in so far as certain aspects of it 
were dealt with by B Division. They were nominally 
separate divisions, but they were under an Assistant 
Director from January 1939 and have had a comnon 
Director throughout the period 1941-1945 in the 
person of Brigadier Allen. C Division, which was 
responsible for the examination of credentials or 
vetting, had existed in the period between the wars as 
C Branch under Captain (afterwards Lt. Colonel) Bacon. 
D Division as constituted at the time of the re- 
organisation in 1941 had come into existerce gradully 
as a result of the creation from time to time of sections 
to deal with specific subjects. Of these sections D.1, 
2 and 3 came into existence during the period before 
the war when British rearmament was being started, their 
function being to offer advice regarding security 
measures in factories making equipment for the Armed 
Forces. D4, which administered and directed the work 
of SeOe0.8 at sea and airports, came into existence 
on the outbreak of war; but Colonel Adam, who was in 
charge of it throughout the period, had been engaged 
in preparatory work for about a year prior to the 
outbreak. 0D.5, which dealt with administrative ques- 
tions connected with the employment of military 
personnel in the Security Service, also came into 
existence at the outbreak of war and p.6, dealing with 
protected places and areas, the control of photography, 
identity documents and permits and other mtters con- 

the war Office, inherited these functions fran 
Lt. Colonel Holt Wilson, who had been engaged on them 
and on preparations to bring the necessary arrange- 
ments into force in the event of war while he held 
the appointment of Deputy to the Director of the 
Security Service during the period 1918-19)0. 
Brigadier Allen joined the Security Service in 
November 1938 and became Assistant pirector of C 
and D Divisions in Jamary 1939 and finally pirector 
of those Divisions in April 1941. 


/the process 


the process by which the preventive side 
of the Security Service was formed to meet the 


ment. It may be a little easier to understand if we 

vefer back to the history of M.I.5- in the war of 

1914-1918 when the preventive side was 

Branch, a short reference to which is co 

Chapter ITI, Part 2 (iii). At that time 

underlying the organisation of this side 

was clearly recognised. It was to establish 

which would facilitate the work of detection 

this and other ways frustrate the enemy Secret Intelli- 

gence Service. The problem in that war was relatively 
It was one of preventing first Germans and 


or by messages delivered personally through travel 

to neutral countries. As these various aspects of the 
problem became manifest as a result of MeIe5. investi- 
gations, steps were taken to improve the preventive 
arrangements. The problems created by the "total" 
organisation for war by the Nazi Party and by the 
existence of ideological sympathisers in the shape of 
British fascists and other pro-!Nazis - people of 
similar mentality to Joyce, Amery or Mrs. Eckersley - 
did not exist in any comparable forn. 


In the period between the wars there was 


An outstanding case was that of a German, 
Dr. LACHMANN, who, as chief designer for Handley Page 
since 1934, was in a position to obtain detailed 
technical information over the whole field of the 
British aircraft industry, including military aircraft. 


eave no doubt that he was willing to place his know- 
ledge and ability at its disposal. 


position. He was on very friendly terms with the 
Air Attaché in London. Handley Page, with an 
their om profits, resisted security objections 
employment, but in 1936 at the request of the 


Page that they mst dispense with his services. 
the less he was still employed by Handley Page at the 
outbreak of war and was interned. 1.3 maintained that 


/even 


fensive security measures were not being considered 


except in MeIe5e (and in the "Control of Aliens in War" 
Committee) where Lt. Colonel Holt Wilson was engaged 
work connected wii 


MeIe5. had no executive authority to enable it to bring 
the necessary measures into force. 


oases The development of 
arrangements to con access to protected places - 
places of military importance including war factories - 
the construction of physical and the provision of 
Imman obstacles has been the subject of elaborate study 
produced a large volume of D Division litera- 
the subject which is contained in divisional 
(wide Se¥e50-2h-4. (50) to (59)). 


"Notes on Junitions Security", of which 
fourth revised edition appeared in August 1942, 
ipplies detailed advice for the benefit of factory 
managements and staff on a great volume of details 
under headings dealing with enemy agents and methods of 
munitions espionage, methods of munitions security, 
passes, credentials, employment of aliens, secret 


detailed instructions which have been prepared and issued. 


/the subjects 


almost no limit to the detail with which security 
problems relating to factories have been examined. 


bag or by individual travellers. 


A subject which received attention from 
D sections was the possibility of leakage 


ties which led to the conclusion that a scheme to solve 
them should be considered in the event of another major 
ware 


These few instances which have been selected 
almost at random will serve to illustrate the amount 
of specialised study which has been given to the subject 
and the extent to which security measures can be elabo- 
rated. 


Del besides dealing with the Ministry of 
Supply was concerned with the Ministry of Food, the 
Ministry of Health, Railway Companies and Public utility 
Companies. 


3 
responsible for the storage and distribution of 
petroleum products. 


/thile 


while 2.1 was limited in scope to the 
subjects mentioned above, D2 and ne} had wider 
functions. 


Norman who was then Depity D. When he retired in 
St cteee Aeciebees ack wen sneseeenr 


m6 dealt with questions which affected 
war Office in connection with ~- 


(a) the declaration of protected places; 
(b) "controlled areas"; 


(c) general permits, passes and identity 
documents; 


(a) military security and = 

(e) control of photography and sketching. 
The detailed work connected with the issue of 
individual permits in connection with the control 


of photography, Places, protected and 
regulated areas and the declaration and cancellation 


/o? protected 


+t prolasted pinches eas Sante oes et while 
questions of policy which required consideration by 


C & Dwho also dealt with a variety of subjects, inclu- 
ding the use of Defence Regulations for the protection 
of secret trials and tests, measures to safeguard 

the security of operations, policy regarding the enlist- 


contingents in the tmited Kingdon, liaison with the 
United States Forces, security questions concerning 
prisoners of war, general policy and liaison with 

supply departments on matters of common interest to D.1l, 
D2 and D5 and matters raised at the monthly D meetings. 


Monthly D meetings were inaugurated by 
the Director C & Din May 1943. The object was to 
extend the purposes served by the weekly meeting to a 
larger membership including representatives of other 
Services or Departments closely associated with D 
Division in security matters. Among those attending 
were the Chief Security Officer, Ministry of Supply 
and representatives of the Ministry of Aircraft 
Production, of the Admiralty and of different branches 
of the War Office. ‘The monthly meeting quickly became 
established as a recognised link in the security net- 
work, It served to focus the discussion of a very 
wide range of subjects wth results profitable to the 
Security Service and the other Departments concerned, 


D Division in eine to the War E_Office 


os 
which in yeh pte from 19351 - ager heties the sepa- 
ration was never formally acknowledged - the War Office 
has contimed to deal with D Division in some respects 
as though it were a part of the War Office. war Office 
files on security matters affecting all branches of 

the War Office are received in D Division, replies to 
questions raised therein being dealt with by G.1 ani 
Ge2/o & Dor the Directar C @ D after consultation with 
other Divisions of the Security Service concerned; 

and Security Service advice is ths conveyed to the 
war Office through this channel. The Director ¢ & D 
is frequently asked to brief the General Staff on 
subjects coming before the Chiefs of Staff, minis- 
terial meetings and the Cabinet and by this means oppor~ 
tunity is afforded to express Security Service views on 
questions which would not have come to notice through 
any other channel. war Office telegrams, Army Council 
papers and inter-departmental correspondence are 
forwarded to the Director C & D for information if 
there is any security flavour in them. In short the 
War Office is the only major department through which 
the Security Service has been kept in touch with 

many matters on which its views are relevant and 
desirable. The Director C 4 D and G.1/c & D as his 
personal Staff Officer have served to co-ordinate 
matters affecting other Divisions of the Security 
Service and to furnish advice which during the war 

has often been sought and expected at very short 
notice. Officers of D Division have attended 

briefing meetings in the war Office to ensure that 
Security Service views were properly presented. 


/the Director 


The Director C & D has been the Security 
Service representative on the J,I.C. His attendance, 
accompanied when necessary by a specialist officer from 
other Divisions, has enabled him to fulfil an essential 
function and to represent security interests at these 
meetings. The receipt of a large volume of J.I.C, 
papers has assisted him and through him the Security 
Service as a whole to keep in touch with a wide range 
of security problems and to know when to apply the 
necessary correctives or to ensure that security 
interests are properly covered, 


Prom March 1940 to October 1944 Brigadier 

Allen held the position of D.D.M.I.(S) under the D.M.I. 
at the war Office in addition to his appointment as 
Director C & D in the Security Service. This dual 
appointment was made at the request of the D.M.I., War 
Office, primarily to ensure a closer co-ordination bet- 
ween the Security Service and the War Office and to 
assist the War Office in building up their own security 

procedure on a sound foundation. The effect was to 
weld the two systems more into one by preventing 
overlapping and filling in the gaps. It became a 
process of advice, education and co-ordination. The 
War Office gradually became aware that they were 
really dealing with the domestic security of the arny 
and they learned of the contribution which the Seourity 
Service could make fron the wider background of national 
security. 


Although the War Office learned these 
lessons the same process had to be adopted later to 
persuade COSSAC and SHARF that the best method of 
organising an I(8) Staff in the field was to draw 
largely on the Security Service for personnel quali- 
fied in “civil security". The War Office mmal 
defines Civil Security as "Measures taken within a 
civil population to defeat any covert attack made 
either on the armed forces or on the national war 
effort as a whole by hostile influences working 

the civil community". The fundamental fact 
is that until a military force enters a theatre of 
war overseas it has had no practical experience of 
how to handle “civil security" or counter espionage. 


The position of D.2 vis-a-vis the 
Admiralty and that of D.3 vis-a-vis the Air Ministry 
were as follows;:~ 


In the early stages of the war the head of 
De2 was to a large extent involved in work other than 
that concerned with industrial security. This arose 
from the fact that the A,D.N.I. relied on him to 
collaborate with other sections of the Security Service 
in order to deal with purely Admiralty interests in - 


(a) the declaration of protected places to 
cover Admiralty interests; 


(b) the detailed organisation of the Fleet 
base seourity officers; 


(c) the employment of labour from Eire within 
the protected areas; 


/(4) 


(a) Contraband Control problems; 


(e) naval identity documents in general 
including the provision of passes for officers 
and ratings proceeding into protected areas; 


(£) questions arising fran the declaration 
of Admiralty establishments as protected places; 


(g) the control of enemy aliens and British 
ships and anti-sabotage measures; 


(h) war-time policy for the vetting of 
Admiralty employees. 


He was also regarded as the channel 
through which sections of the Security Service 
directed almost all enquiries involving a naval 
interest, including port security control questions. 
fhe effect of this attitude of the A.D.N.I. was to 
render it difficult for the head of D.2 to devote 
sufficient time to security problems connected with 
important contracts and factories. At a later stage 
A.D.N.I.'s office widened its security field and 
became accustomed to deal with several individuals 
in the Security Service on various problems. This 
suited the Admiralty better and D.2 was able to 
devote the bulk of its time to mmitions security. 


De3 in addition to acting as advisers and 
inspecting security arrangements in M.A.P. factories 
had duties which necessitated liaison with the 
following among others at the Air Ministry and M,A.P.:- 


Liaison with Air Ministry 


(i) D. of I.(S), D.D.1.(S) ani 
sections under them; 


(14) Provost Marshal, who implements 
the security policy within the R.A.F. 
laid down by De of I.(S); 


(444) Inspector of R.A.F. Accidents, 
whose investigations may bring to light 
suspicions of sabotage of aircraft; 


(iv) Secretarial Branches who handle 
recruitment of civil staff. 


Liaison with M.A.P. 
(4) P.S.6. (Security); 


(ii) Aeronautical Inspection Depart- 
ment H.Qe; to whom their staff in 
factories report suspicious circum 
stances which come to light during their 
duties; 


(iii) M.A.P. Regional officers, who 
handle routine physical protection 
measures for factories; 


(iv) Secretarial Branches who handle 
recruitment of staff. 


/the fact 


These 


ted in co-operation with 
Owing to the secrecy surrounding 
the developnents at the 
tter with the important 
assisting B Division 
) which was not available 
/haxve 


& new problem, steps were 
dealt with in B Division, 
ive measures more effeo- 
f they had been more closely and constantly 
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vision were apt to feel that they 
dark and that it would have been 
and 5.C.0,8 at Ports. The work of 
about the German Secret Service 


In addition to these important functions 


the S.C.0.s, under the guidance and control of 


whenever any of the D sections came into 
A.D.D.4-, had other important duties to fulfil. 
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pth alg C Nivision, working to a general policy 
and under his guidance. Yor this purpose De5 


B Division about enemy espionage. 
Division, would often be in possession of information 


deals direct with several branches of the Air 
(iees information 


derived from secret sources 
to the Immigration officer. 
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have been described at great length in the sectional 
report (vide S.P.50-24-.(50)) which cannot be 
adequately summarised here. 


Some essential points not dealt with 

above may be mentioned. The 5,C.0.s at sea and 

were the only part of the Security Service 
organisation which was in direct contact with the 
public and they were in this position as military 
officers and other ranks in uniform. tnlike a police 
officer who has a personal liability, a military officer 
is bound to obey the orders of his superior and, in 2 
the case of any complaint or action regarding irregu- 
larity, it is sufficient defence for him to say that 
he was carrying out an order; and responsibility for 
his action would then fall on the officer who gave the 
order, in this case A.D.D.4. The situation, therefore, 
was one of some delicacy because, in the event of 
serious complaint frau the public, the War office 
could hardly have accepted a position under which 
complaints were addressed to the Secretary of State 
for War in regard to personnel not under his direct 
control and carrying out policy for which he was not 
directly responsible. In practice no serious diffi- 
culty arose. 


The work done by D4 and the 3.C.0.s 
has been classified as follows:- 


(a) documentary control of travel into the 
united Kingdom; 


(b) documentary control of travel out of 
the United Kingdom; 


(c) control of travel through the military 
Permit office; 


(a) physical control of travel at ports; 
(e) censorship; 


(£2) security of military embarimtions and 
operations; 


(g) security of shipping; 
(h) collection of intelligence; 


(4) Maison with Government Departments 
and Allied Services; 


(J) maintenance and distribution of a Black 
Tist of suspects for use at ports in this 
country and abroad. 


A.D.D.4e has emphasised the distinction 
between paper control and physical control. ‘he 
former is concerned with all the details connected 
with passports, visas, exit permits and the vetting 
of such cases or reference to Security Service 
records. Vetting can only have a negative effect 


/in that 


in that the Security Service records can never be 
ete and comprehensive. They cannot contain 
information about all individual agents of the 
enemy or even of all persons in regard to whom it 
may be undesirable to allow the to travel in war 


scustines when a refusel was likely to lead to a 
question in Parliament the case was referred to 

the Home Office and the Seourity Service point of 
view was not always 


The physical control at ports involved 
the whole of the Security Control Officers' work in 
connection with travellers, seamen, fishermen, the 
physical protection at ports, protection against 


of intelligence 
Security Service as a whole were main factors in this. 
The distribution of duties in D4 at 
Head Office was as follows from the beginning of the 
war until 192;- 


Del. (in control of section): Lt.Col. JeH. Adam 

3 secretaries. 

Deleae Exit Permits and 
Military Permits: 


Capt. WeSe Mars 
Lt. T. Nesbitt 
4. secretaries. 


Port Intelligence, 
General Correspondence 
and Telephone Comuni- 
cations with Ports: 


Inspection & Fort 
Security Measures: 


Circulars, Black Lists 
and Visas: 


Lt.Col. CoH. Burne 
Ite T. Bardwell 

2 civilian officers 
2 secretaries. 


Car. Burton 
2 secretaries. 


Car. Cazelet 
Lt. Prioleau 
2 secretaries. 


in charge of Head 
of Section 
2 secretaries. 


Prom March 1942 ommrds De}. was re-organised 
advice of D,D.0, on the following lines:- 


Security control at sea 


and airports; Travel 
control; Tiaison with 


L*#.Col. Adam in charge 


V.P.A. re provision of Major C.H. Burne deputy. 


police and guarding of 


_— Entry and Exit 


Travellers at ports, 
vetting of applications 


Major W.Se Mars in 
charge. 


for Visas and Exit Permits; 


Military Permits: 


[Dohede 


receipt and distribution of 
port intelligence and allied 
matters; security of shipping 
and seamen etc: 


Administration, administrative Mm jor A.P. Noble 
matters connected with S.C.0.s, in charge. 

issue of De Daily Report and 

circulars to S.C,0.8, co-ordi- 

nation of administrative infor- 

mation and instructions to 

S.C.0.8; military travel and 

enbarkations; Black fists: 


Inspection, visits to and Majer J.G.eFe Robb 
inspection of S.C.0.s as 

directed by officer in charge 

of DA: 


D4(L) Liaison section in London: Miss 


At the outbreak of hostilities 5.C.0.s 
were posted with one section comprising one Warrant 
Officer and twelve other ranks except as otherwise 
stated as follows:- 


Capt. Gel. Stratton, MC. 
Col. S. Mathews 

Lt.-Col. P.B. Kemble 

Col. Idwal Jones 

JeTeWe Pilson, Esq. 

Sir arthur Jelf, C.u.G. 
Capt. RS. Kelway 

Major J.G. Ferrier Robb, MC. 
Major O.N. Wightman, T.D. 
Capt. 0O.B. Edvanis 

BeK.e Barton, Esq. 

Capt. Vel. Price 

Capt. A.J. Macphail 
WeHeA- Webster, Esq. C.I.E. 
Capt. P.C. Clayton, M.C. 
Vajor A.Fe Mills 

Capt. T.He Vile 

Capt. FeRe Ployd, MC. 

W. Iyer, Esq. 

Col. BeRe Benyon Winsar 
J-Ce Fairweather 

Major E.S. Humphry 

Pele Taylor, Esq. 

BeWe Allen, Esq. 

Major J.R. Couper 

Capt. C.C. Carter 

BeCe Gee, Esq. 


This strength proved inadequate and 
early in 1940 representations were made that the 
strength should be made five officers per section. 
In July 1942 fifty additional officers were 
sanctioned. Further proposals for an increase 
were made in 1943, but these were not finally 
sanctioned until June 1944. Im the meanwhile 


[two 
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(a) Head Office must kmow what an organi- 
sation of this kind is going to look like. 
In order to do this one mst have a fairly 
detailed knowledge of the quantity and type 
of ship and air traffic and the capacity of 
ports. 


(>) Neither local authorities at ports nor 
departments in Whitehall were sufficiently 
aware of what we were going to do at the 
ports. Henoe, port security personnel were 
regarded with grave suspicion, particularly 

by police in many places. Obviously our 
personnel had to learn their job from the 

very beginning and inevitably trod on the toes 
of certain local authorities such as the C.I.D. 
at Liverpool. 


This is only one more example of the 
general Peco boda ignorance as to the functions 
and methods of M.Ie5. All these difficulties and 
disadvantages had to be overcome by a laborious 
process of liaison and education generally. Even- 
tually, as the organisation grew in size and efficiency 
its value became generally recognised. If a Secret 
Service is going to operate overtly in this way it 
is absolutely essential that all concerned should 
know what we are planning and why. 


I would like to stress the value and 
importance of central control fron Security Service 

rs. Such work cannot be decentralised 
on a district basis. 


It is essential that Headquarters should 
include at a pretty early stage officers who have 
already had experience at the ports, otherwise 
local problems and difficulties will not be 
properly appreciated. 


Port Security overseas in maritime 
colonies and dominions had not been thought out 
on any proper basis. We soon learned this fron 
reports obtained at tmited Kingdon ports, but we 
were unable to correct it until we had sufficient 
trained staff ourselves. 


Problems which have to be handled are 
mamerous and complex, and it is essential that 
the Security Service should be better prepared 
next time to create an organisation of this kind." 


© Division. Before the war an attempt 
had been made to keep aliens of German and Italian 
nationalities out of the armed Forces and to examine 
eases where persons of those nationalities applied 
for naturalisation as British subjects with a view to 
preventing undesirables from acquiring British 
nationality. The reasons in both cases arose out of 
B Branch enquiries regarding the organisation of the 
Nazi State. Certain cases had come to light which 
proved that the Nazi Government would consent to 
Germans acquiring British nationality while retaining 


/their 


involved bad faith and constituted 
a danger. Up to April 1941 enemy aliens were ineli- 
gible for aera but after that date the door 


any corps or regiment of the army, even including the 
Intelligence Corps. 


In consequence of the mmber of German 


without permission. This permission was not given 
without the approval of the Security Service, but 
there were no restrictions on the employment of aliens 
in the private households of members of H.M. Forces 
or Government officials. In May 1940 the J.I.C. 
recommended that all members of the Services and 
officials of Government pepartments should be forbidden 
to employ enemy aliens and a month later instructions 
based on these recomendations were issued to all 
Commands at home. A circular was also issued with 
the approval of the Prime Minister to the heads of 
Goverment Departments drawing attention to their 
responsibility where aliens were employed in their 
households. 


The main duty of C Division has been 
the examination of credentials of individuals, British 
and foreign, Service and civilian, wherever it was 
considered desirable to check them against Security 
Service records by reason of - 


(a) the type of employment involving 
secreoy or reliability and - 


(b) foreign nationality or connections, 


The object of this check was the discovery and 
diversion from certain categories of employment of 
persons of undesirable foreign nationality a 
connections or persons sympathetic to Axis ideals 
or otherwise constituting a security danger. 


This checking against Security Service 
records is of purely negative value; it does not 
mean that all undesirables are kept out of certain 
categories of employment, but merely that persons of 
whom the Security Service happen to have a record 
come to notice. The responsibility for deciding in 
each case whether an individual should be excluded 
from any category of employment is the responsibility 

sive. 


onprehen: 
cannot include persons whose activities have not in 
some way or other brought them on to the records. 


/soon after 


Soon after the outbreak of war the mmbers 
of names submitted for vetting was so large that it 
substantially contributed to the breakdown of the 
Security Service at that time. In the middle of 190 
it was agreed at the instance of Lord Swinton that the 
security vetting of many industrial grades of civilian 
nah Attn peblecy Aapcer inet, Further reduction 
in "vettable" categories were later secured as a result 
of the Bridges Panel Report in June 1942. ‘These cate- 
gories were then virtually limited to employment invol- 
ving duties of a Top Secret or Secret character or where 
complete integrity was essential in the national 
interests. 


Im April 1942 the Director General issued 
a circular on the duties of C Division, one of the main 
objects of which was to ensure that the Security 
Service should always speak with one voice in relation 
to vetting cases. In June 1942 a secret memorandum 
on the examination of credentials was issued for the 
guidance of officials in Goverment Departments and 
branches dealing with vetting cases in the light of 
the Bridges Report. This memorandum stressed the 
fact that a practice had grown up of telling appli- 
cants that they would be vetted by MoIe5. or informing 
applicants who had been classified by the Seourity 
Service as undesirable that they had been turned down 
by that Service. It was lnid down that the fact that 
the Security Service was involved should never be 
mentioned in such cases. 


During the period fron September 1939 to 
December 194. C Division gave adverse information and 
advice in the cases of 9,943 persons. It is claimed 
that this action cannot have failed to make an 
extensive contribution to defensive security and that 
the fact that serious complaints have arisen in but a 
very small proportion of this total suggests that our 
organisation and methods have been built up on sound 
principles. As far as can be judged, there has been 
no defect in vetting fran the point of view of security 
dgainst enemy penetration in connection with the war. 
The chapters in this report dealing with Comumiss 
make it clear that the vetting system is in no sense 
an effective protection against the infiltration of 
Commnists into a wide range of important official 
posts, including those of commissioned officers in 
HeMe Forces. This is not due to any defect in 
vetting procedure. 


The Sr sspocts of the security 

ces JeI.C. The 
accourr preventive 
machinery in 19U,-2918 showed that iatatied under 
Lt. Colonel Holt Wilson included those dealing with 
preventive work generally, alien war service, overseas 
forces and control of ports and frontiers. During the 
period between the wars this organisation lapsed. 
Colonel Holt Wilson's duties were confined to those 
connected with the preparation of regulations, security 
chapters in Service mammals, lectures at Staff Colleges 


/and 
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and arrangements for permits and passes and other 
preventive measures in the event of war. when war 

came he did not resume all the responsibilities which _ 
he had undertaken in the previous war. C & D Divbions, 
under Brigadier Allen, assumed some of them while 

those connected with Defence Security Officers in the 
Colonies and the organisation in the Middle Rast had 
become detached under the present A Division. 


In the war of 1939-1945 C and D Divisions 
were not responsible over the whole field of preventive 
measures. ‘They were not concerned with the internment 
of aliens or with action under Defence Regulation 183. 
Again they were not concerned with the Postal and 
Telegraph Censorship and the 8 Division Censorship 
liaison, which covers a wide field of preventive 
security. 


Apart from the question of security 
against espionage and of the measures necessary to 
prevent enemy agents fran getting direct access to 
infommtion, there is a wider risk, namely that of 
secrets becoming public property through carelessness 
or disregard of security instructions. Brigadier Allen 
has pointed out that in this sense defensive security 
cannot be the sole responsibility of the Security 
Service. The field is so wide and the chamels of 
possible leakage so numerous that unless every Service 
and Government Department and every establishment 
concerned with important war secrets is fully alive to 
the dangers and is prepared to safeguard them on a 
carefully planned system, leakage on a dangerous and 
considerable seale is bound to occur. Real progress 
has been made in many directions and officers have 
been appointed to deal with security in most branches 
of the machinery of Government. further developments 
are in progress. The Home pefence Security Executive 
with its original somewhat detached role has now 
become the Standing Inter-Departmental Committee on 
security under the wing of the Cabinet Offices. The 
(Bridges) Panel on security arrangements in Government 
Departments has made a useful contribution and it is 
expected that, in some form, it will contime to 
function and will be located in the cabinet offices. 
The Joint Intelligence Committee will contime as a 
sub-committee of the Chiefs of Staff Comlttee where 
inter-Services security problems can be discussed. 
Developments overseas point to the continuation of 
Joint Intelligence Committees in the main theatres, 
including occupied Burope and the ywiddle mast, India 
and the Far mast. Security interests will be represen- 
ted on such committees and the Dominions will probably 
be invited to follow suit. 


Brigadier Allen has emphasised the impor- 
tance of the far-reaching security measures taken to 
protect the "Overlord" operation for the campaign in 
Normandy. These measures included a complete ban, 
with exceptions in the case of Russia and the U.S.A., 
on the movements and on uncensored communications of 
foreign diplomats. ‘These security measures - com- 
bined with deception = gave the Allies the weapon they 
most needed - surprise, but with all these advantages 


fend with 


and with the strategic initiative in Allied hands, the 
whole operation could have been jeopardised if the Germans 
had had one really first-class channel of information, 
unknorn to us, on which their High Command could have 
placed complete reliance. 


(viii) A Division (Regional Control). 
A Division Organisation. The orgmisation 
of A Division sumer is as given in 


the chart in Appendix IT. 


The main account of the work of A Division 
will be found under Part 4 (Internal Organisation and 
Staff of the Security Service), but one of its com- 
ponents, Regional Control, is described here because 
it originated from the circumstances of the war with 
Germany and its main functions were concerned with 
developments of the war situation. Correspondence 
between Head Office sections and Regional Security 
Liaison Officers in regard to Communism was conducted 
on different lines from that connected with the war: 
ReSeleOeS Only received copies of correspondence 
with Chief Constables. fhe ground for this differen- 
tiation was that the subject of Commmisn was handled 
on different lines as a matter of long-term policy. 


onal control. This section was 
transferred B Division to A Division in august 
1941, but its main functions contimed unchanged 
on lines already described in Chapter Tvabove. In 
May 1941, soon after his appointment as Director 
General, Sir David Petrie called a conference in 
connection with the regional organisation. He 
explained that the reasons for establishing the 
R.S.L.08 had been:- 


(a) to bring the Security Service into 
closer touch with provincial Police Forces; 


(b) to reduce the accumilating amount of 
work at Head office; 


(c) to expedite the treatment of reports 
and correspondence from Chief Constables; 


(a) to provide the basis of an organisation 
in case of invasion when Head Office might 
be cut off from provincial districts; 


and that their principal functions were:- 


(a) to deal with Chief constables and their 
staffs on all matters concerning the Security 
Service (with certain specified exceptions, 
@.g- Comnunism) ; 


(b) to assist and advise those concerned in 
dealing with problems of the arrest, search 
and interrogation of suspects of security 
interest; 


/(e) 


(e) R.S.L.0.8 should not normally make 
enquiri their own, but should always 


cerystalised 
tial difficulties largely due to the flooding of 
the office with mimerous denunciations and reports 
about suspected spies, the staff in the Regions had 
settled down to deal with its work on systematic 
lines. There were certain respects in which the 
position was not clearly established; although 
the functions of the R.S.L.0.8 had been defined on 
broad lines as to leave it open to them to 
in their regions with any aspect of the work of 
the Security Service, certain exceptions developed 
Sections D1, D2 and D3, which dealt 
and other establisiments 


The question of the relative spheres of 
the R.S.L.0. and the S.C.0. at ports and airports 
under A.D.D.4. also gave rise to difficulties which 
were settled by the Director General in two circulars, 
one arising out of the Regional officers Conference 


fon the 
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throughout 
aliens so released formed the bulk of the names on 
the meny Aliens Invasion List. Releases were not 
recomended by Head Office sections without consul- 
ting the R.S.L.0, and through him the Chief constable 
concerned. This procedure removed grounds for 
complaint that in some cases aliens were released 


/ogainst 


Among the most important relations of the 
R.S.L.0, were those with the Military, Naval and Air 


and, after 19,0, were officers on 
— were known as G.S.0.2.1(B). 
difficulties 


to overcome certain 
fact that the situation ms new both to the Military 


obtaining the 

part by clarifying posi 

functions of the G,S.0.2.1(B), the Police and themselves 
in comection with Security Service 


investigations 

regarding persons csapeelah 0 aauvaeaian: SancHiiats 

ih Seeabueh gar te Gebs with guiales br Wee Senate 
‘wun of local Police Forces which had been 
established throughout the country. R.S.1.0.5 
attended conferences of Police officers of 
Branches from their region and by arranging for 
G.5.0.2.1(3) officers to attend they were able to 
facilitate a mtuel understanding of each other's 
problens 


Tt had been decided early in 1941 that in 
the event of invasion R,S.L.0,5 should establish close 
headquarters of Military and R.A.F. 
the 


Headquarters 
while his staff at the Regional Commissioner's head- 
quarters was to be strengthened. 


/tisison 


Tiaison was established on similar lines 
with the Provost Branch of the R.A.F. ‘The R.S.1.0. 


suspicious any 
tified vessels to be reported to the R.S.L.0. either 
direct or through the S.C.0. 


AS pert of their general function of 
furnishing liaison between Head Office and the Police 
R.S.L.0,.8 were called on to play a part in enquiries 
connected with the arrest of enemy agents whenever 
these occurred in or concerned their regions. 


Under the more settled conditions of 
194.2 and 1943, the pressure of work in comection 
with their earlier problems having diminished, 
R.S.L.0.8 found themselves confronted with new 
duties such as rendering assistance to S.I.Se, 
8.0.E, and later 0.5,  o in comection with exercises - 
sometimes on a large scale - provided for students under 
training for despatch to enemy-occupied Europe. 


After the arrival of the American forces 
in the United Kingdom R.S,L.0,8 became responsible 
for liaison with the American security agencies 
under arrangements which worked satisfactorily and 
involved less difficulty than had been anticipated. 


In connection with the preparations 
for the landing in Normandy or Operation "Overlord" 
R.S.1.0.8 were directly concerned with the question 
of individuals suspected as enemy agents in opera- 
tional areas, but they were not directly concerned 
with the security of the operation itself. This was 
entirely a Service responsibility. ‘vThe preparations 
for "Overlord" proved the value of the good-will 
which had been built up during the previous years by 


/R.8.1.0.8 


R.S.L.0.5 with all the Services, including the American 
Services 


R.S.L.0.8 were advised to 
Chief Constabls to mike the list 
as possible, but it was explained that chief 
should be satisfied that all necessary names 
ee ee 
apprehensions 
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agreement had been reached between R.S.L.0.8 and 
included in 
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After 
launched R.S,L.0,8 generally found that their work 
began to subside. The mmber of 2.3.1.0. and their 
staff was simultaneously reduced, some of the officers 
concerned being made available for duty in the Counter 
Intelligence organisation under SHAEF on the Continent. 


(4x) Far Room 


When the plans for the invasion of 
Normandy were being prepared, first under COSSAC 
and later under SHAEF*, ur. (later Brigadier) white 
of B Division acted in the capacity of an adviser 


and G-2 Counter Intelligence (G-2 OF and G-2 CI) corres- 
ponding to the British formations GeS.eI(A) ani G.SeI(B); 
and G-2 CI under the direction of Brigadier white were 
responsible for discharging, within the zones of 
military operations, the same functions as were dis- 
charged by the Security Service inside the United 
Kingdon, that is to say, all the functions of seourity 
and counter espionage. In particular they were res- 
ponsible for the arrest of enemy agents whether left 
behind by the Germans as they retreated or subsequently 
despatched by them to penetrate behind the Allied lines. 


+ Im this section the American system of nomenclature 
and initials is followed as far as possible. This was, 
rightly, the War Room practice in the circumstances, 
i.e. under a joint British and American staff. 


At the end of 1943 and at the beginning of 
194. a suggestion was put forward for the formation 
of a Central Counter Intelligence Bureau which was to 
be responsible for collecting and analysing, for the 
benefit of CI Staffs with Army Groups and Armies, all 
relevant intelligence about the German Intelligence 
Service and its agents. It was realised that 0.S.S.; 
the American Special Service, and the Security Service 
and S.I.S., the two British Services, between them 
possessed almost all the information which existed 
anywhere about the German Intelligence Services (the 
Aowehr and the Sipo und sp) and that they were the 
only organisations which had. personnel properly 
trained to deal with this subject. 


The problem, therefore, was to devise 
some means by which all this information could be 
made available to the CI Staff in a satisfactory forn. 
Difficulties arose because of objections raised by 
S.1.S. to the proposal for a Central Bureau drawing 
on the records and the expert knowledge of the three 
Services. These objections arose from the special 
position claimed by Lt. Colonel Cowgill, as the head 
of Section Y, for his organisation. In order to 
understand this position it is necessary to go back 
to the spring of 1941 when two decisions were made. 
The first was that, under the circumstances referred 
to in Chapter IV above, R.S.S, should not come under 
the Security Service but under S.I.S. The second was 
that Section v of S.I.S, should be responsible for 
carding information about the German Intelligence 
Services and their agents outside the three-mile limit, 
while the Security Service should only card names 
abroad which were of more than local importance. This 
was subsequently modified in practice in that the 
special B Division Registry (the RB Registry) carded 
a considerable mmber of names of persons abroad, 
including names derived from the interception of 
enemy Secret Services' wireless. This position, again, 
was subsequently modified when full carding of this 
intercepted (ISOS) material was developed in the ISOS 
Registry of section Vv. 


These two decisions furnished the 
principal grounds on which It. Colonel Cowgill 
claimed that Intelligence concerning persons outside 
the three-mile limit was the concern of Section ¥ 
but not of the Security Service; and that he was 
therefore entitled to withhold it at his discretion. 
His attitude obstructed the comprehensive study of 
the enemy organisations and the collation of intelli- 
gence about them at any point as a centre. It had the 
effect that when the Allies landed on the Continent 
there was no focal point through which G-2 CT could 
receive and transmit intelligence derived from ISOS, 
Camp 020, their own interrogations and other sources. 
The machinery was diffused instead of being centralised. 


The difficulties created by the controversy 
between Lt. Colonel Cowgill and B Division officers had 
lead to proposals in the summer of 1942 for the amal- 
gamation of Section VY and parts of B Division. These 


/were known 


were known as the D,0.C.E. proposals. ‘They were 
lengthy 


by placing it in Section Vv; 

a solution dominated the relations between the two 
organisations during 1943 and 1944 with adverse effects 
on the efficiency of both of them. Arising out of 
this position an agreement was made to set up a joint 
organisation comprising the sub-sections of 0.58.5. 
and S.I.S. dealing with France and the Low Countries 
to perform all the functions of the Security Service 
for the purposes of the G-2 CI formations. This new 
organisation was established under the name of the 
"War Room" and under the joint direction of the 
Western European sections of 0.5.5, ani Section v. 

A Security Service officer was attached as a liaison 
officer to whom all matters concerning the Security 
Service were referred and fron whom information from 
Security Service records was received. French rep- 
resentatives were attached for a similar purpose. 


It became apparent in the early autumn 
of 1944 that this organisation was not satisfactory. 
Tt did not furnish the necessary focal point for the 
centralisation of intelligence. On the contrary it 
represented a renewed attempt to place that point in 
Section V (instead of in the Security Service) with 
inadequate machinery and without the necessary staff 
of trained personnel. Prom October 194, negotiations 
were carried on between the G-2 CI sub-division of 
SHAEF and 0,5.S,, the Security Service and 8.1.8. (in 
the relevant SHAEF documents the latter are referred 
to as MI-5 and mI-6) for the purpose of setting up 
a new body of experts to inform and advise the CI 
Staffs in the SHAEF area about the organisation, 
operations and personalities of the Abwehr and the 
Sipo und SD (referred to in the SHAEF documents as 
the GIS), the former of which had now been absorbed 
(and purged) by the RSIHA. 


In February 1945 it was finally agreed 
that a new organisation to be known as the SHAEF 
G-2 Counter Intelligence War Room should te created 
under the direction of a British officer, Lt. Colonel 
TeAe Robertson, with an American Deputy, Mr. Re Blum, 
both of whom were to be carried on the strength of 
the SHAEF G-2 CI sub-division. 0.5.S., 8.1.5. and the 
Security Service (referred to as the Special Services) 
agreed to place at the disposal of SHAEF the personnel 
and records required for the purpose. It was not until 
the Ist March 1945 that this new machine came into 
effective operation. It lasted until the end of the 
SHAEF period in July 1945 when the "Director and the 
Deputy Director of the War Room became responsible to 
the heads of OSS, MI-5 and MI-6". 


/ohe idea 


Room became the focal point of all information 
German Intelligence Services - the organi- 
the RSHA and their agents - for use in 

ting 


advance progressed, captured German documents and the 

interrogation reports from the field. (The SHAEF pink 

cards, which were specially prepared for the purpose, 
and 


and S.1I.S,. with special knowledge of different branches 
of the whole subject acting in close co-operation with 
the staff in the original sections of the three Services 
which had previously dealt with it. All the available 
material utilised with the expert knowledge of this 
trained personnel was made readily accessible to the 

CI Staff with the armies to assist them in dealing 

with the enemy personnel - when captured - and their 
agents operating behind the Allied lines. 


the elaborate but efficient organisation 


Puller details are available in 
Se. 50-2i-l4(81). 


Im accordance with an agreement made on 
hail ith, dusanay 584% aegn sea eer oat ie 
division and the Direction des Services de Documentation 
(DSDec) the French Service became one of the partici- 
pating "Special Services" and French officers and secre- 
taries were drafted into the War Room. peace maps te it 
was decided that the NSDoc office in Germany deal 
with CI matters should deal direct with the war a 
and that the War Room should be responsible for giving 
them advice and guidance, while nsfoc in Paris should 
be a collecting centre of information derived from the 
War Room and should reciprocate by commnicating 
information obtained by the Prench in the course of 
their investigations. Eventually a similar arrangement 
was extended to cover the case of the French zone in 
Austria. 


The War Room consisted of the following 
sections:- 


/Moinistrative 


Administrative Sections 


Supplies and internal administration. 
The handling and distribution of papers. 


The maintenance of liaison with the 
communications sections of the "Special 
Services" and of the military as well as 
ensuring that the War Room had all the 
channels of communication which it re- 
quired. 


Based on the old RB Registry (in the 
Security Service) which was developed 
and set up as the central repository 

of all War Room files with the responsi- 
bility of indexing and maintaining the 
files and preparing the SHAEF pink cards. 


Intelligence Sections 


WR-c Known as the Assessment Section, was 
concerned with the examination and 
appreciation of the papers dealing 
with interrogation reports and with 
briefing the CI Staffs and interro- 
gators in the field. It dealt with 
individuals. 


Known as the Publications Section, was 
concerned with the study of the German 
organisations as a whole. 


‘the Documents Section, was responsible 
for studying, evaluating and distri- 
buting captured German documents dealing 
with the German Secret Service organi- 
sations. 


The Special Sources Section, was 
responsible for examining all inter- 
cepted wireless material with a view 
to its bearing on the work of the other 
sections and was responsible for con- 
trolling the transmission of this 
material to the field. 


Consisting entirely of Prench personnel, 
was responsible for all commmications 
between the War Room and French stations 
abroad. 


The following are a few of the out- 
standing points which deserve special mention in 
connection with the War Room. An example of the 
distribution given to liquidation reports prepared 
by the War Room indicates the extent to which infor- 
mation about its investigations was communicated to 
different parts of the machinery concerned with 
counter espionage in the field and among Allied 


/organisations 


organisations - 


USFET 

BAOR 

APHQ 

US Porees Austria 
Allied cc(BE) Vienna 
OMG Germany (US) 

G2 for Zz 

Oss /X-2 

wr~6(v) 

mI-5 


wr/DsDoc 
G2 War Dept. 


ONT 
MT=1,(a) 
MI-19 (for csprc/uK) 


muener8SnaSSn 


WR-xX used 0.S.S., S.I.S-, SI, SHAEF and 
army channels for its commmications and while making 
use of their cyphers was thus responsible for the 
cryptographic security within the War Room of all 
telegrams concerned. The network of commnications 
was, therefore, a large one. 


the responsibilities of WR-H were as 
foliows:- 


"to make index cards; to make new files; to 
put all papers into relevant files; to d the 
necessary look-ups on names; to extract 
information from reports into subject files; 
to be responsible for the custody and the 
trananitting of files to various sections and 
individuals within the War Room. In addition 
to this, they were called upon to provide trace 
summaries to assist the work of the Assessment 
officers. Finally they were responsible for 
preparing the pro-forma for the SHAEY Pink 
Cards of GIS (German Intelligence Service) 
personnel which were sent by them to EDS/CPI+ 
for reproduction in thirty-four copies and 
distribution to the various recipients in the 
field and elsewhere." 


WR-H was divided into four sub-sections 
on normal lines for processing purposes. Of these 
four, WR-H2, which was responsible for look-ups and 
the general direction of the index, was sub-divided 
into four sub-sections corresponding to the sub- 
sections of WR-C, which were in this way given 
considerable assistance through being in touch with 


registry personnel who were studying the same part 
of the GIs. 


+ 


EDS/CPI was a SHASF Intelligence formation which was 
responsible for collating, for use when the armies 
entered Germany, intelligence on the subject of Nazi 
Party, SS and Police formtions. It formed a special 
card index for the purpose and also reproduced and 
distributed the cards prepared by the War Room for 

GIS personnel. 


WR-D, the Documents section, consisting 
of the head of the section and his deputy with 
twenty trained readers, was not only responsible for 
reading and distributing documents ani making precis 
of their contents, but, in virtue of the experience of 
its staff, was able to make a positive contribution 


knew almost nothing about this particular sphere of 
RSHA activity, but action taken in consultation with 
the wn-C (Assessment section) officer led to arrests 
in the field and a more elaborate study of the whole 
operation. 


WR-E consisted of three officers who had 
previously worked in the Radio Intelligence Section, 
had served as an intermediary between R.S.S., Section 
V and § Division of the Security Service and had 
produced a mumber of papers mainly based on ISOS 
material. Soon after its constitution WR-E produced 
@ basic handbook on the German Intelligence Service 
as knom to us in March/april 1945. This was given 
a wide distribution and was regarded as a standard 
work of reference for all CI formations in the field. 
It was translated into French. A mumber of other 
papers on important aspects of the German organi- 
sations were also produced (vide Appendix c in 
Se Pe 50-2h—l4(81)). 


WR-F, the Special Sources section, was 
responsible for reading, interpreting and senmiing to 
the field all information obtained from the inter- 
ception of GIS wireless. It was also responsible 
for extracting information from the same sources and 
sending it to the Registry for SHAEF pink cards. 


/this section 


This section was extremely active up to the end of 
hostilities in passing information to SHAEF and the 
Army Groups, including AFHQ in Italy. The information 
from these sources was particularly useful in the 
interrogation of difficult cases with long records 

of work in the GIS. 


The different sections of the War Room, 
working in combination with the Special Services and 
the field, combined to produce important results. 
Many of these were reflected in the various documents 
prepared and circulated by WR-E. wr-C dealt with a 
number of the most important members of the old Abwehr 
and of the RSHA, imluding well-lmowm personages such 
as Kaltenbrumner, Chef der Sicherhei tspolizei; 
Schellenberg, known as Amtschef VI (the head of the 
branch of the RSHA operating abroad); sSkorzeny, who 
was head of the combined sabotage organisations of 
the RSHA and the old Abwehr; xXorvetten Kapitaen 
Erich Pfeiffer, the head of I Marine, the naval 
espionage branch of the old Abwehr, who had played a 
prominent part in work against this country for many 
years; and Ohlendorff, amtschef ITT, the head of the 
SD. Many of the more important cases, especially 
in the early stages, were brought over to England for 
interrogation at Camp 020. 


The most important functions of the war 
Room were, therefore, to pass to the field the infor- 
mation obtained from ISOS and that available fran the 
records of the Security Service dealing with eneny 
organisations, enemy personnel and their agents. 


During the period of its existence and in 
the preceding months after the landing in Normandy, 
no enemy agents were arrested in this country, but 
considerable numbers were arrested in the field as 
the armies advanced. The mijority of these were 
interrogated by the CI Staff at the headquarters of 
the Army Groups and Armies (only a few of the more 
important being dealt with, as mentioned above, at 
Camp 020) so that information based on these interro- 
gations was flowing fron the field back to the war 
Room and its Registry. The results of these interro- 
gations involved an immense number of requests for 
traces from WR-H. ‘The work of collating the results 
of these traces and passing them on to the field 
interrogators fell to WRC. At the same time the 
B Division records which, as mentioned above, were 
the basis of the War Room records were supplemented 
by material from 0SS/X-2 and Section v(¥) of S,I.S. 
Im order to complete these records, the cards in the 
SHAEP pink index - about twenty-four thousand in 
number - were compared with the 8 Division recoris 
and, as a result, it was found that a further twelve 
thousand cards had to be prepared. During its existence 
the War Room made forty-two thousand SHAEF pink cards 
and over eight thousand amendments to existing cards. 
It was estimated that the making of these cards 
involved references to the index in respect of approxi- 
mately a hundred thousand names. Some two thousand 

files were made and very nearly four hundred 
subject files. 


/these figures 


These figures are some indication 
volume of work which passed through the War 
its importance arises from the fact that each 
represented the available information about an official 
or agent of the Abwehr or SD and indicated an individual 
who was to be arrested. Unfortunately, as the War Room 
report states, arrangements for keeping statistical 
returns were not made and the mumber of arrests actually 
made is not known, but it was very large and probably 
exceeded fifty thousand. 


In the War Room report it is suggested 
that the WR-H staff, which varied between fifty and 
seventy, was not adequate to cope with all the work 
required of it, because, in order to deal with the 
production of the pink cards, it was necessary to 
ignore to a very large extent the work of looking 
up and cross-extracting; and that this latter was 
of almost equal importance because all other services 
undertaken by the War Room for the field depended on 
this work being done. It is also pointed out that 
the position of WR-H at a distance of seventy miles 
from London increased the difficulties because of the 
lack of close personal contact. 


Brigadier white has said that from the 
point of view of the field the Far Room was a.great 
improvement on its predecessor. It was responsible 
to the authority in whose interests it had been 
formed, namely the Intelligence Divison of SHAEF, and 
it regarded itself as the servant of the CI Staffs. 
All its work was, therefore, related to the practical 
needs of the CI units in the field and it played a 
great part in the final liquidation of the GIS. 


Once it was started it was efficiently 
organised and it achieved the purpose for which it 
had bem created. It overcame the difficulties 
which had beset its predecessor - the Section y and 
0.S.S. War Room ~- which was unable to pass information 
sufficiently rapidly in both directions between London 
and the field. 


An account of the War Room would be 
meaningless without some explanation of the organisation 
under SHAEF which it had to Serve, that is the G2 CI 
organisation mentioned above at the beginning of this 
section. The head of the G-2 OI and G-2 CI Staffs was 
Ma jor General Strong, with an American officer as the 
head of G-2 CI and Brigadier White as the latter's 
deputy. ‘The G-2 CI Staff consisted of three basic 
sections covering "Military Security", "Civil Security” 
and Port, Travel and Frontier control. Military 
Security roughly corresponded to ¢ and D Divisions, 
laid down preventive security policy and vetted 


roughly, 
roughly, covered the B Division field 
and laid down policy for the control of the civilian 
population in the occupied countries; Port, Travel 
and Frontier control was built up entirely on 
Security Service lines and staffed entirely by 
personnel seconded from the Security Service. ‘The 


/appointment 


appointment of Brigadier white as deputy to the head 

of the G-2 CI Staff and the seconding of trained 
Security Service personnel - to the mumber of some 

80 officers out of a total of 2,600 officers and men - 
gave the staff in the field the necessary "steel frame" 
with technical knowledge based on professional experience. 
The result was a mech closer interlocking between the 
G2 CI Staff and the Services in London. Brigadier 
White's chief duties were to secure the necessary close 
collaboration. He left his position as Deputy Director 
of B Division to take up this new appointment towards 
the end of August 1944 and at once realised that the 

CI Staff in the field was handicapped by the fact that 
it had no records of the type upon which the Security 
Service relied. He therefore put up to Major General 
Strong proposals which the latter endorsed in letters 
addressed to the heads of 0.5.S., S.I.S. and the 
Security Service on the 10th November 19l/,. These 
proposals eventually led to the creation of the rew 
war Room, as Gescribed above, in March 19,5. 


The object in view when these proposals 
were framed was to cover two different situations. 
The first was that in which enemy agents - normally 
of Prench, Belgian or other non-German nationality - 
had to be detected behind our lines while operations 
were still in progress; the second was the very 
a@ifferent one in which, after the occupation of 
Germany, steps had to be taken to "mop up" the GIS 
by arresting all their known officials as well as 
their agents. 


The organisation at Supreme Headquarters 
in the shape of the three basic sections mentioned 
above was reduplicated in the CT Staff under the 
2lst army Group (British), the 12th army Group 
(American) on the Normandy front and the 6th Arny 
Group (American), which advanced through France after 
the landing on the Riviera. Under the three army 
Groups there were formations of Armies, Corps ani 
Divisions; and at the headquarters of each were 
Field security Police or CI Staff, to whom it fell to 
search for and arrest know enemy agents, whether of the 
stay-behind, line-crosser or parachutist variety. Many 
of these arrests were made on the basis of information 
obtained from ISOS, supplemented by interrogations and 
the results of references to the records of the three 
Services. The means by which this information was 
passed down to the lowest units who, in many cases, 
actually effected the arrests, was by a suitable 
distribution of the SHARF pink cards which gave the 

_ necessary information to enable the Field Security 
Police to trace the individuals. 


It was to facilitate this distribution of 
information that the pink cards were instituted in 
place of the information in the shape of a "Who's 
Who" as compiled by B.1 Information. ‘The latter 
form, which was convenient for Security Service 
purposes in London, was not suitable for the purpose 
of effecting individual arrests in the field, i.e. 
in France or Belgium while the armies were advancing 


for later, 


or later, after the occupation of Germany. The cards 
could be broken up and distributed to the smaller units. 


The War Room ceased to be subordinate to 
SHARF at the end of the SHARF period in July 1945. It 
had served as an intermediary between the records of 
the Security Service and the officers responsible for 
the executive action of making arrests and interro- 
gating in the field. It thus acted as a research and 
analysis organisation on the grand scale; and as a 
centre of liaison between the Intelligence Staff in 
the field on the one hand and 0.5.5., Section Vv of 
S.1I.S,. and the Security Service on the other. It 
achieved this purpose successfully because all the 
sources of counter espionage or counter intelligence 
information were concentrated in it instead of being 
separated by placing the results of ISOS (as represen- 
ting the intercepted communications of the enemy) 
and the results of information obtained from other 
sources in two compartments, ise. Section V and B 
Division. It thus demonstrated that if this unnatural 
separation had not been effected, the special arrange- 
ments to create the War Room would have been unnecessary. 
If all counter espionage had been concentrated in the 
Security Service, information would have flowed 
naturally between that Service and the G-2 CI Staff in 
the field. In other words the War Room showed that 
"counter espionage is indivisible”, i.e. that when 
military operations are in progress the detection of 
enemy agents in the tmited Kingdom as a military base 
and in the military zone of operations are parts of 
an integral process. ‘he staff in both places mst 
depend on the same centralised records and must pool 
their information by contributing it to those same 
records. The necessity for this integration is not in 
any way affected by the fact that the staff in the 
field must be subordinate to Supreme Headquarters while 
that in London must continue to occupy the special 
position of the Security Service in the machinery of 
goverment. On the contrary these facts point more 
clearly and conclusively than any others, except those 
relevant to deception through double agents, to the 
conclusion that these closely related parts of a 
whole must both be ultimately subordinate to the Prime 
Minister as Minister of nefence and must be organically 
related to the machinery under the Chiefs of Staff. 


This is the real position of the Security 
Service in the machinery of government. Viewed in this 
light its present position as nominally under the 
Foreign Secretary seems to be based on as complete a 
fallacy as are suggestions that the Home Office could 
control or direct its operations in spheres other than 
those - a very important reservation - where they touch 
on the province of the Home Secretary and affect the 
liberty of the subject, the Iaw and the keeping of the 
King's Peace. 


af 


